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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Memorial was presented to the Court of 
Directors on the 7th of February, 1809. It was in fact an appeal to them 
from their own former sentence, pronounced in the year 1806, against the 
Madias Government, of which I was at that time President. In consequence 
of this appeal and applications of a similar nature from other quarters, the 
Court entered into a review of the transactions connected with the Mutiny at 
Vellore; and finally, on the 25th. of July last, came to a Resolution on the 
I'espective merits of the various parties implicated in those transactions. With 
many of the sentiments expressed in the Resolution relating to my conduct, I 
had reason to be satisfied ; and to the spirit of courtesy and conciliation in 
which the whole of it was drawn up, I am far from insensible. But it did 
not, in nay view, render me that full measure of justice to which I thought my- 
self entitled. Under this impression I am induced to make the Memorial public. 
The important political considerations involved in the question of the Vellore 
Mutiny, have indeed given to that question much of a public character. Yet 
I am aware that these sheets will probably interest few persons unconnected 
w ith India. ■ I should, however, think it unjust both to myself and my friends, 
if I neglected to place ^vithin the reach of every enquirer, the means of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the circumstances of that event. It will, at least, 
be satisfactory to me to know that, if the subject should again excite discussion, 
either private or public, there will not be wanting an authentic testimony of 
the part which I acted on that occasion ; of the principles by which I was 
guided, and of the manner in which my measures influenced the general course 
and result of affairs. 
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In discharging this duty, it is with no small effort that I have submitted 
to the necessity under which I found myself placed of publishing somewhat 
plain animadversions on the conduct of many honourable men, whose names 
I would not willingly have mentioned except with unmixed praise. Of those 
gentlemen however, and particularly of Sir John Cradock, to whom i^uch fre- 
quent reference is made in the following pages, I have, as far as related to 
general character, always thought with respect ; and if, in the defensive step 
which I am redufced to take, I run the risk of wounding their feelings, I can 
sincerely say that it is at the expence of my own. 



TO THE 


HONOUEABLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


Gentlemen, 


I BEG leave to submit to your attention the following 


Memorial. The reasons which induce me 
be explained in a few words.— 


to trouble you in this manner may 


During the course df four years, I had the honour of enjoying your confidence 
as Governor of Madras. At length it was determined in your Honourable Court 
that I had forfeited that confidence, and I was removed from my situation. My 
removal was effected in a manner calculated to make it peculiarly mortifying and 
disgraceful. It had been a courtesy usually practised on such occasions, to allow 
the superseded Governor at least the nominal pjssession of his office till the arrival 
of his successor, or till he could meet with an opportunity of embarking for 

England. 


In my case a different course was pursued. It was ordered that I should 
immediately cease to be Governor; no measures were taken for my return home; 
and had it not been for the voluntary kindness of Sir Edward Pellew, I should 
have been obliged to remain in India, stripped of all authority, till the departure 
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of the homeward-bound Fleet had afforded me a passage. These circumstances 
are not trivial, because they would produce an impression unfavourable to my 
character, both on the public at home, and on the people over whom I had 


In the Dispatch which announced my removal, these words are used : 

Thouo'h the zeal and integrity of our present Governor of Madras, Lord 
« William Bentinck, are deserving of our approbation, yet, being of opinion 
« that circumstances, which have recently come under our consideration, render 
« It expedient for the interest of our service that a new arrangement of our 
« Government of Fort St. George should take place without delay, we have 
« felt ourselves under the necessity of determining that his Lordship" should be 

“ removed.” 


I was of course anxious to discover the circumstances here alluded to, and 
thought it no more than justice that I should receive the fullest information 
upon the subject. Under this impression I addressed a Letter to the Chaiiman, 
^questing a specific enumeration of the ciicurastances which entered into the 
contemplation of the Court at the period of their writing the words which have 
been quoted. The Chairman, however, declined a compliance ivith my request. 

But it was not difl&cult to conjecture what w6uld have been his reply, had 
he entered into the subject. The ' universal opinion, both in India and Eng- 
land, coincided with the most authentic private ’information, in representing 
the Mutiny at Vellore, with the subsequent, commotions, as the real cause of my 

removal. 

Such is the treatment which I have received, and such is its cause. 

It is for you to judge, after a perusal of what I have to offer in my defence, 
whether that was a just cause, and consequently, whether I deserved such treat- 
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ment. If I have succeeded in the attempt to prove that I was in no degree responsible 
for the Mutiny at Vellore and the subsequent disturbances ; that I uniformly acted 
in the very spirit of your repeated orders and instructions to your Servants in India ; 
that^ by a system of conciliation and tenderness towards the Native Prejudices, I 
allayed the tumults which I have been accused of injudiciously encouraging : I do 
presume to think that you will acknowledge the reasonableness of my complaints : and 
if they are reasonable, I am confident that your sense of justice will lead you to re- 
dress the injuries which I have suflfered. What satisfaction may be due for injuries so 
deeply aflfecting my character and reputation, it will rest with you to determine. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 

London, Feh. 7, 1809. 



MEMORIAL, 


§-C. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, &c. 
gentlemen, 

On the first intelligence of the Mutiny at ^^ellore, the Court df 
Directors determined upon my removal from the Government of Madras. The sen- 
tence, however, was suspended till the arrival of further information ; and the accounts 
of the later disturbances finally determined its instant execution. I was accordingly 
recalled; and was thus, of course, publicly declared, in a greater or less degree, 
responsible for the unfortunate occurrences which were known to have suggested the 
measure of my dismissal. It is the object of the following remarks to enquire whe- 
ther the responsibility so fastened upon me had really been incurred ; or, in other 
words, whether my recal was just. 

The inquiry naturally resolves itself into three distinct considerations. It may 
have been thought expedient to dismiss me, either, m the first place, because I was 
concerned in the measures which immediateli] occasioned the Mutiny ; or, secondly, 
because the general measures of the Government, over which I had the honour to 
preside, paved the way for that event; or, thirdly, because the measures which I 
advised in consequence of the Mutiny were unwise, and calculated rather to keep up 
than to allay the irritation of the public mind. 

Each of these questions shall be separately examined. 

In the prosecution of the first of these points of inquiry, it may be observed, 
that whatevei diflPerence of opinion the dispute respecting the more remote or primary 
causes of the Mutiny may have occasioned, there has always prevailed but one senti- 
ment respecting the immediate causes of that event. These are, on all hands, 
admitted to have been certain military regulations, then recentljr introduced into the 
Madras army. 

B 
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On this part of the subject, therefore, I shall, in the first place, state, briefly and 
simply, the nature of those regulations, and the effects which tl ey produced down 
to the period of their final abolition. 

In the second place, I shall examine how far I was myself implies' ed in the in- 
troduction or continuance of those regulations. 

I. The military regulations alluded to have been introduced since t;:i arrival of 
Sir J. Cradock at Madras ; and the substance of them may be comprised in these 
particulars : 

In ordering the Sepoys to appear on parade with their chins clean shaved, and 
the hair on the upper hp cut after the same pattern ; and never to wear the distinguish- 
ing marks of cast, or ear-rings, when in uniform ; — 

In ordering, for the use of the Sepoys, a Turban of a new pattern ; — 

And in making them wear black stocks and white undress jackets.'*^ 

The alterations thus instituted seemed for a time to be received by the Sepoys 
with submission. The first symptoms of a contrary spirit betrayed themselves m the 
Second Battalion 4th Regiment N. I., which then composed part of the garrison of 
Vellore. On the 6th and 7th of May, 1806, the conduct of that Battalion, on occa- 
sion of their being ordered to wear the new Turban, w’as most disorderly, and even 
mutinous. It was only by severe measures that their Commander, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Darley, at last reduced them to obedience. The Commander in Chief imme- 
diately directed a Court of Inquiry to be held, to examine into and report upon the 
“ causes which led to certain acts of insubordination in the Second Battalion 4th 
“ Regiment N. I.” He at tlie same time addressed, through the official channel of 
the Adjutant-General, a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Fancourt, the Commanding Of- 
ficer at Vellore. 

This letter (a) is conceived in the highest tone of military authority. After 
stating the measures that had been taken to convey nineteen soldiers, who had been 
confined by Lieutenant-Colonel Darley as ringleaders in the Mutiny, to Madras, for 
the purpose of their being there tried, the Commander in Chief directs that the Non- 
commissiohed Officers who had refused to wear the Turban should be reduced to the 
Ranks ; and peremptorily insists on the immediate adoption of the new Turban by 
the disorderly Battalion. The concluding paragraphs are as follow : 

. “ A^ou will further, through Lieutenant-Colonel Darley, direct the Native 

“ Commissioned Officers of the Second Battalion of the 4th Regiment N. I., imme- 
“ diately to make up and wear Turbans of the prescribed pattern. 

“ Disobedience or hesitation on their part will be instantly followed by dismissmn 
” from the service, in public orders, on your report. 



« Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy has orders, should you require it, to march the 
« 19th Dragoons to Vellore, to assist in enforcing obedience. 

“ It IS the intention of the Commander in Chief immediately to relieve the Se- 
cond Battalion 4th Regiment N. I. ; but, though he thinks proper to remove this 
Corps from Vellore, he will not admit of hesitation to the orders he has giVv.n. 

The Court of Inquiry, which, as I have already stated, had been appointed by 
the Commander in Chief to examine into the causes of the insubordination mani- 
fested by the disorderly Battalion, decidedly attributed, m their Report, the origin of 
the misconduct of the Battalion to “ the jealous and lively prejudices of the Natives, 

“ in any matter respecting dress (which, they observe, in this country is intimately 
“ connected with Cast and Religion), acting upon the weak minds of illiterate and 

“ uninformed men.” , • p n 

In order to ascertain how far, according to the opinions of the strictest followers 

of the Native religious persuasions, the opposition to the 1 uiban was sanctioned by 
the habits of thinking peculiar to the country, the Court proceeded to examine two 
persons of high Cast, the one a Malabar, and the other a Seid, particularly with 
respect to the Turban. The testimony (b) of these men pointedly went to discoun- 
tenance the idea, that wearing the Turban was m itself inconsistent with the religious 
principles of the Natives, or could have any discernible tendency to shock tneir feehnp. 
That the members of the Court themselves also regarded the Turban as m no wise in- 
terfering with the Religion or prejudices of the Natives, is clearly intimated in their 
Report; and more directly asserted in a private paper, presented by tliem to the 
Commander m Chief, and expressly treating on this particular point. 

The nineteen men, who had been put under arrest by Lieutenant-Colonel Darley, 
were tried by a General Court Martial, consisting entirely of Native Officers, and 
were condemned to receive severe coiporal punishment, and to be dismissed the Com- 
pany’s service. The greater part, however, of these offenders shewing strong signs 
of contrition, were forgiven by the Government, and the two ringleaders only received 
punishment. I'he words in which the sentence of the Court is expressed are parti- 
cularly strong, and deserve to be inserted : 

“ The Court doth therefore adjudge the said prisoners to receive nine hundred 
« lashes each, with a cat-of-nine-tails, on their bare backs, at such time and places 
« as his Excellency the Commander in Chief shall be pleased to direct ; and further- 
more, to he discharged from the Honourable Companfs service, as turbulent and 
“ umvorthy subjects'' 

In this trial, two Native Officers of the highest Cast, both Hindoo and Mussul- 
man, were examined with regard to the Turban ; and their evidence (c) was no less 
decisive and satisfactory in its favour, than that which has been recently mentioned as 
given before the Committee of Inquiry. 
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The Proceedings of the respective Courts were submitted to Government, and 
accompanied by a letter from the Commander in Chief, and another from the Adju- 
tant-General. These letters are alluded to in this place, only because they shew the 
impression made on the minds of the writers, by the late events, to have been, that 
the opposition to the Turban had no warrant in the general religious notions of the 
people ; and that it was merely a momentary effort of insubordination, which a just 
degree of rigour was adequate to quell, and had in fact completely suppressed. 

This impression corresponded with the general opinion, and was confirmed by 
many circumstances. The mutinous Battalion had arrived at Madras, had submitted 
to wear the new Turban, and was reported by its Commanding Officer to be “ in as 
“ perfect and complete a state of subordination and good discipline as any other Corps 
“ on the Madras establishment.” The sentence which, as has already been said, the 
Court Martial had passed against the more obnoxious of the ringleaders in the late 
irregular proceedings of that Battalion, was executed in front of the garrison. 

On the 4th of July, a letter (d) was received by the Governor in Council, from 
Sir J. Cradock, desiring the advice of Government on the expediency of revoking the 
order respecting the Turban. The Commander in Chief, in this communication, re- 
presented his embarrassment with regard to the point in reference. He alluded to the 
many advantages, as to lightness and convenience, which the new Turban possessed over 
the old ; but observed, that he had “ the strongest reasons to suppose almost universal 
** objection arose against the Turban that severity, if unsuccessful, might produce 
bad consequences ; that, though deeply impressed with the general principle of en- 
forcing obedience instead of yielding to opposition, he yet hesitated to apply that 
principle to so peculiar a people as the Natives of India; that, b)’ intelligence fiom 
Seringapatam, and by a private letter from Colonel Brunton, he undei stood that both 
the Sepoys and Native Officers apprehended a design of converting them by force to 
Christianity ; that “ still it w^as his wish, and the best judgment he could applj!" to this 
“ untoward subject, to persevere and conquer prejudice, as perhaps the least evil 
but that he was not satisfied m his own mind to persevere to the full extent “ without 
“ recurrence to the advice and sanction of Government.” 

In return (d) to this application, the Governor in Council stated, that he was 
induced, by the difficulty attending the proposed alteration in dress, to regret the 
first adoption of that measure ; but the measure having been already adopted, he 
agreed with the Commander in Chief in thinking that its revocation might tend to 
compromise the authority by which it had been publicly put in force. He observed, 
that if the use of the new Turban nnhtated against the religious principles of the 
Natives, there could be no hesitation as to the necessity of abandoning it : but tiiac 
this, from the evidence taken in the late trials, app»eared not to be the case, \yith 
a view, at the same time, of pacifjdng unreasonable apprehensions, he proposed the 
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publication, under the authority of Government, of a General Order to the Native 
Troops, containing the most positive assurances that no intention existed of “ intro- 
“ ducing any change incompatible with the laws or usages of their Religion.” This 
step, it was conceived, might reconcile the soldiery to that plan of perseverance in 
the use of the Turban, which a regard to military discipline seemed to require. 

Previously to the circulation of the proposed Ordei, a copy (e) of it was trans- 
mitted to the Commander in Chief for his approval. 

The Commander in Chief, in reply (/’), expressed his wannest approbation of 
“ the spirit and terms of the Order, as every way calculated to preserve just authority. 
“ and still to allay any prejudices that might exist upon the imputed disregard to the 
“ right attached to Cast or antient custom.” He gave it as his opinion, houever, 
that the publication of the Order was no longer called for, and, from having heaid 
nothing more since his last communication, was led to hope that “ the disiuchnatiou 
‘‘ to the Turban was become more feeble, or perhaps that the repoits had been ex- 
“ aggerated.” Under this view he thought that “ it might be judicious to postpone 
“ the publication of the Order, as the interposition of Govei nment was no longer 
“ required.” 

The Order accordingly was never published. 

It should be noticed, that at tins crisis the Government of Fort St. George was 
unapprised of the existence of any of the recent Regulations relating to Dress, ex- 
cepting the Order for the new Turban. 

On the 10th July, while Sir J. Cradock’s last letter was on the road, the Blutiny 
at Vellore took place. 

A few days after that event, the President stated (g) to the Board, that he had 
been very lately informed of some recent changes in the Dress of the Sepoys, distinct 
from the new Turban ; and that the knowledge of this fact, united with the advices 
from Vellore, induced him to propose a resolution directing the immediate suspen- 
sion of the late orders respecting the Turban, the marks of Cast, and ornaments of 
Dress. The resolution was passed, and transmitted to the Commander in Cinef at 
Vellore: and a circular letter to the same tenor was in consequence addiessed by him 
to the Commanding Officers of Divisions and the Commanders of the subsidiary 1 orces 
at Hydrabad and Travancore. In tins circular letter, however, the Commander m 
Chief ordered the restoration of the old Turban only conditionally ; leaving the Na- 
tive Officers and Men the option of wearing the new one. To this clause the Presi- 
dent objected (h), on many grounds ; and it was unanimously agreed in Council, that 
the order for the lestoration of the former Turban should be unqualified. The Com- 
mander in Chief acquiesced in this determination. 

On the first intelligence of the Mutiny at Vellore, Government appointed a 
Commission for the purpose of investigating the causes of that event (/). Tlic 
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laembers of the Coramission were selected with peculiar care from the civil and military 
departments, and were directed to proceed immediately to Vellore. On. the gth of 
August they presented their Report (j) : the result of their investigation was, that the 
Orders respecting the Turban and the distinguishing marks of Cast had excited much 
alarm and dissatisfaction ; and that the emissaries of die Princes at Vellore had taken 
advantage of the temporary ferment to practise on the minds of the soldiery, and to se- 
duce them from their allegiance. “The dissatisfaction,” it is observed by the Com- 
mission (k), “ arose out of a religious prejudice, and was therefore the readier con- 
“ verted into a common cause.” 

I am aware that this opinion materially differs from the sentiments expressed by a 
Military Committee of Inquiry, which had been appointed at Vellore by the Com- 
mander in Chief, on occasion of the Mutiny, and with a view of ascertaining its causes. 
The difference, however, as it does not relate to the immediate causes of the Mutiny, 
is not of such a kind as at all to affect that branch of the inquiry which is under present 
consideration. The existence of general apprehension in the Native Army on account 
of the late military arrangements, and the intrigues, more or less systematic, of the 
Moorish emissaries, are recognized in both the Reports ; but which of these was the 
primary, and which the second cause, is the point at issue between the two Com- 
mittees. 

Leaving undisturbed for thepresent the question relating to the comparativeinfluence 
of the two circumstances just stated, it may be enough to repeat, that the late altera- 
tions in the uniform of the Army are universally acknowledged to have been at least the 
immediate occasion of the affair at V ellore. 

II. Having now given a rapid view of the effects produced by those alterations, it 
remains to be inquired, in the second place, how far I am personally responsible for 
them. 

In a slight degree, this question has been unavoidably anticipated in the foregoing 
pages ; but it requires to be fully and expressly considered. The plainest mode of pro- 
ceeding will be, to examine separately each of the alterations that have been specified, 
and to give its history. 

The Regulation relating to the marks of Cast, and the ear-rings and whiskers of the 
-soldiers, perhaps claims the precedence. It is at least the only one that was regularly 
enacted by a military code. 

Sir J. Cradock, on his arrival at Madras, found that there was no general code of 
militaiy regulations for the army of that Presidency. In March 1805, he submitted 
a proposal to the Governor m Council, for the purpose of supplying this defect ; and the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, Major Pierce, was, in consequence, appointed to reduce 
into a system the detached and floating orders by which the various regiments had, till 
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hattime^ been governed. The Cod^e, thus prepared, was, after receiving the app-’o- 
bation of the Commander in Chief, presented to the Board in January iSod, and 
finally published on the 13 th of March of the same year. 

It was the tenth paragraph of the 11th section of this Code, that ordained the im- 
portant innovation now under review. It ran thus : 

“ It is ordered by the Regulations, that a Native soldier shall not mark his face 
to denote his Cast, or wear ear-rings when dressed in uniform ; and it is further di- 
“ rected, that at all parades, and upon all duties, every soldier of the battalion shall 
“ be clean shaved on the chin. It is directed also, that uniformity shall, as far as it is 
“ practicable, be preserved in regard to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the 
upper hp.” 

At first sight, it may seem that Government, in permitting such a paragraph as 
the preceding to appear in a Code published under its eye, was culpable : but the fact 
is, that, though it be true (as stated by the Commander m Chief) that the Code of 
Military Regulations was published under the sanction of Government, it is equally true, 
that, till the explosion at Vellore, neither the Governor, nor any one of the Civil Mem- 
bers of Council, was aware (1) of the existence of that paragraph. The plain tale is 
this. — 

Sir J. Cradock, in his proposal (ni) for the formation of the Code, used these 
words : 

“ The Commander in Chief has it only in contemplation to reduce into one view 
“ the several Orders' in force, and which are already sanctioned by Governinent ; 
“ but should any slight alteration appear obviously necessary, or it be found requisite 
“ to introduce a few circumstances of discipline or interior ceconomy of the later pi ac- 
“ tice in England, such new matter will be distinguished in the manuscript that will 
“ be submitted for the final approbation of Government.” 

In the minute which accompanied the Code when presented to Government, Sir 
J. Cradock says, “ The whole is comprised in twenty-seven sections alphabetically 
“ arranged ; and the additional Orders, to which I request the attention of the Board, 
“ as requiring the sanction of Government, are as follow.” 

An enumeration of the additional Orders then succeeded. 

The Orders comprised in this enumeration obviously formed the only part of the 
new Code to which it was the duty of Goveriiment to attend ; and this duty I con- 
scientiously discharged. For it will not be contended, that we lay under any obligation 
to wade through the details of nearly one hundred and fifty folio sheets, consisting of 
Regimental Orders respecting Drill, Discipline, and Dress ; Orders too, already m 
force, already sanctioned by Government ; recently revised by professional judges ; and 
corrected, as far as they might need correction, by those very supplementary Regulations, 
to which my exclusive attention had been required and given. 
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The tenth paragraph, however, though in reality appearing now for the first time in, 
any military Code, was inserted among the old Orders, which were represented in the 
gross as having already received every necessary ratification ; and, of course, it had no 
place in the list of those additional Orders^ to which, as requiring the sanction of Go^ 
vernment, the attention of the Board was requested by the Commander in Chief. 

This omission was not perceived till the effects of the paragraph in question were 
felt ; and Government was then accused of having sanctioned an Order, of the very 
existence of which it was ignorant. 

Tiie Commander m Chief, when apprized of the omission of the tenth paragraph in 
the list of New Orders, referred (n) for an explanation of the circumstances to Major 
Pierce, to whom the task of arranging the New Orders m a separate class had been 
officially assigned. That officer’s justification of himself may be found in the Ap- 
pendix (n) •, but the fact is clear. The bare statement of it is, I presume to think, a 
complete exculpation of myself and my colleagues. 

Let us now proceed to the other alterations which Sir J.Cradock thought it neces- 
sary to introduce into the Army. 

As the Turban in common use among the Native Troops was, in a military point 
of view, liable to many solid objections, it was determined by the Commander in Chief, 
in November 1805, to adopt one of a new and improved pattern. The necessary orders 
were issued; and in the month of April or May l8ofi, the new Turban arrived at 
Vellore. 

Towards the close of the year 1805 also, it was ordered by the Commander in 
Chief, that the Sepoys should wear black stocks and white undress jackets. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that in the introduction of these alterations I was 
in no degree implicated. Government was not in the slightest degree concerned m the 
Orders by which they were introduced ; nor consulted on the subject ; nor even aware 
of their being in contemplation. In truth, it w'as not the duty of the Commander in 
Chief to consult Government upon the petty details of his own department. 

So far all is clear; but, with I'espect to the Turban in particular, there is some- 
thing further. 

I am aware of a charge which may be brought against me, namely, that on occa- 
sion of the Commander in Chief’s secret reference, on the subject of the new Turban, 
I did not advise the revocation of the Order enforcing its use. 

The fact, which is the ground-work of this charge, is admitted. To set it, how- 
ever, in its true light, a few words of comment will be necessary ; nor am I aware, 
that, in offering them, I shall be guilty of any digression from that particular path of 
inquiry which I have, in this place, proposed to myself. In estimating the weight of 
the remarks which I am about to submit to you, I have to demand of you one piece of 
justice : it is, that you will exclude from consideration any circumstances which, though 
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they may have since come to light, could not possibly have entered into human con-f 
templation at the period to which the charge refers ; and that my conduct may be 
tried only on those principles by which alone it could be regulated. 

Let it be recollected, that at that time Government was ignorant of the existence 
of any new Regulations on Dress, excepting the Order respecting the Turban ; and to 
this alone did the reference of the Commander in Chief allude. Now, with respect to 
this Order, both Government and the Commander in Chief were in fact committed, by 
the severe measures adopted towards the Mutineers of the 7th of May, and by the high 
tone publicly assumed on that occasion by the Commander in Chief, as set forth in the 
extracts from his Letters and Orders which I have before noticed. To recede from a 
lofty position, is at all times a dangerous compromise of authority ; and no principle can 
be clearer than this, that a concession extorted by the mutinous efforts of an armed 
soldiery is generally fatal to military discipline. The Commander in Chief too, from 
the tenor of his letter, unequivocally leaned to the plan of persevering in the Order, and 
felt that his authority over the army might be impaired by a contrary resolution. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the opinion of Government on the simple 
question of the revocation, there was something beyond that question involved in the 
discussion of it at the moment. They were to decide, with a reference both to tlie 
troops to whom the Order had been issued, and who were at that time in a disposition 
to insubordination ; and also to their Commander, who had issued the Order, and 
whose military authority was represented by himself as essentially implicated in its fate. 

These considerations, it must be allowed, militated against the idea of a revocation} 
nor could they be overlooked, unless a case were made out on the^posite side strong 
enough to overbalance their weight. 

In order to make out such a case, it was necessary to prove, either that, on the 
principles of the native Religions, the Turban was in itself calculated to excite dissatis- 
faction, or that the dissatisfaction stated to exist was general. Neither of these propo- 
sitions, however, was proved ; or, to speak more correctly, both of them were dis- 
proved. 

As to the Turban, four Natives of the highest casts had solemnly deposed, that, in 
a religious view, it was completely unobjectionable. The opinion of the Native General 
Court Martial strongly corroborated that deposition. 

As to the existence of general dissatisfaction, the authorities referred to by the 
Commander in Chief in his letter, were those of Lieutenant-Colonel Brunton, and 
another officer at Seringapatam. The name of the lattef was not given. It was com- 
petent to Government to consider the weight to be attached to these authorities; and 
there was sufficient ground for regarding them both with distrust. 

On the Report of Colonel Brunton we could lay no stress. We knew, that, till 
the 17th of the month in which he wrote, he had spent his life in a civil department at 

c 
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the Presidency, and could therefoi'e have no direct knowledge of the feelings of the 
Sepoys. We knew, also, that he had been for a long time in a deplorable state of 
health ; and that when he left the Presidency, his life was despaired of, and his mind 
and nerves were suffering under the greatest despondency. Sir J. Cradock, from being 
at that time in Mysore, could not have been aware of this material circumstance. 

The intelligence from the officer at Seringapatam, whatever confidence the Com- 
mander in Chief might place in it, did not seem to us conclusive enough to decide an 
important point of conduct. In the first place, it was anonymous ; in the next, it 
stood almost alone ; and in the third, it was opposed by strong presumptive evidence. 
It was reasonable to conclude, that this intelligence could not have come from General 
Macdowell, the commanding officer in Mysore, because he would have communicated 
it, as it was his duty to do, officially, both to the Commander in Chief and to the Go- 
vernor in Council. His silence therefore, which, under the circumstances supposed, 
would have been evidently culpable, threw a doubt over the whole representation. To 
this was added, the silence of the Resident at Mysore ; and Mysore, it should be re- 
membered, was the very province in which the discontents were stated to exist to so 
alarming a degree. • These presumptions were much strengthened by the general tran- 
quillity which prevailed in the army. The Adjutant-General, who was left at the Pre- 
sidency during the Commander in Chief’s absence, for the express purpose of more im- 
mediately communicating with Government in all matters of importance, had received 
no intimation of dissatisfaction from any quarter, excepting that which has been men- 
tioned. It was an important fact too, that the Turban was peaceably worn by one of the 
corps in Fort St. GOrge, as well as by troops in other places. 

The authorities, let it be observed, relied upon by the Commander in Chief, stated 
the existence of a general dissatisfaction, both in Mysore and m the country at large. 
I am now contending, not that there might not have been such dissatisfaction, but that 
there was no proof of it, nor even such an approach to proof as could have justified 
Government in acting upon the idea. I contend further, that the reasons against that 
idea were so strong, as to justify Government in refusing to act upon it ; and it is re- 
markable, that the impressions of Government on this subject afterwards received con- 
firmation from the Commander in Chief himself, and from Lieutenant-General Mac- 
dowell, commanding in Mysore. 

Lieutenant-General Macdowell, in a letter which w'as laid before Council by Sir J. 
Cradock, on the 20th of July, ten days after the mutiny at Vellore, reports the perfect 
ti^quillity of the troops at Seringapatam, and expresses his belief that the dissafiection 
• at Vellore was merely partial and local. ' It should be remarked, that the troops at Se- 
ringapatam were, at the date of that letter, still ignorant of the final abolition by Go- 
vernment of the Orders respecting the Turban and marks of Cast. 
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' The Commander m Chiefs opinion to the same point is clear from one simple fact, 
ivhich has been already recited ; a fact which shows how completely he had changed his 
ideas, both as to the cause and extent of the supposed dissatisfaction, and how little 
reliance he subsequently placed on the authorities by which those ideas had been sug- 
gested. 

This fact is, his declining to publish the conciliatory Order proposed by Goi'ernment 
m reply to his secret reference ; and declining it on the express ground, that the state 
of the public mind was such as no longer to require any such interposition on the part of 
Government. 

The result of these observations is, that there was no clear ground made out for 
the propriety of the revocation, especially in the face of those considerations which have 
been described as opposing that measure. The two positions, relating to the Turban 
and the general dissatisfaction, which could alone have warranted the revocation, were 
not established. The Turban was proved to be unobjectionable. The hesitation of 
Government to rely implicitly on the statements of general dissatisfaction, was justified 
at the time by strong reasons and the current of opposite testimony ; and completely 
justified afterwards by the recorded declarations and the conduct of the Commander in 
Chief and Lieutenant-General Macdowell. 

In addition to this, let it be kept in mind, that Government did not think proper 
to continue the Order respecting the Turban, without guarding it by a specific explana- 
tion to the Natives, that “ no intention existed of introducing any change incompatible 
“ with the laws or usages of their Religion.” 

It may be added further, that when these discussions took place, there was very 
little suspicion of the contingencies involved in their issue. The wildest dreamer in po- 
litics could hardly have imagined that the question lay between the revocation and the 
mutiny. Experience has now unfortunately familiarized us with the notion of this al- 
ternative ; but to have acted at that time on the possibility of its occuirence, would, to 
say the least, have been thought unreasonable and preposterous. 

The defence of Government indeed might have been safely rested on the single 
circumstance that the Commander in Chief desired their advice on this subject. Had 
the case been as clear then as events have since rendered it, he would most assuredly 
have made no such reference. Had the dissatisfaction, and its cause, been so proved 
as to leave no doubt on his mind, it may be presumed that he would not have scrupled 
to exercise what was strictly his right, and to revoke by his own authority what by Iiis 
own authority he had established. 
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THE second of the questions into which the subject divided itself now 
claims your attention : — 

How far may , any political measures, adopted by the Madras Government, be 
supposed to have been instrumental in preparing the way for the insurrection at 
Vellore ? 

The insinuations under this head, whether public or private, which have been 
made against my character, turn, as far as I am able to collect, on the followang 
points : 

1. On some local arrangements at Vellore. 

2. On some general regulations referring to the provinces of the Presidency 
at large. 

With relation to each of these points, 1 shall beg leave. Gentlemen, to submit a 
few remarks ; and I indulge the hope, that it may be in my power (without immo- 
derately trespassing on your time and attention) to offer somewhat more than a justi- 
fication of my conduct. 

I. With the selection of Vellore, as a place of residence for the family of Tippoo 
Sultaun, I had no concern : it was the act of the preceding Government, and imme- 
diately followed the capture of Seringapatam. It was an act, however, in which I 
acquiesced, because I considered it as perfectly unobjectionable. As long as the 
Princes remained on the Peninsula, it was of little consequence in what precise part 
of that -territory they might be placed. The power, whatever it may have been, 
which they possessed to injure the British authority, depended on other circumstances 
than that of local situation, and might have been exercised with nearly the same ease 
and success at Fort St. George, or on the Nerbudda, as at Vellore. They must, in 
every case, have formed the rallying point for the followers of their Religion. If we 
may suppose their designs to have been originally and systematically mischievous, any 
situation within certain limits would have afforded the same materials and capabilities 
for carrying them into execution. If, on the other hand, as I must believe, they 
remained in passive submission, till roused by extraordinary and unexpected occur- 
rences, it is equally obvious that the vicinity of Mysore was in no degree connected 
with the cause or the eflfect of the Mutiny. 
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As for the other points of censure, — for the improper indulgence with which the 
Princes are said to have been treated, for the splendour of their establishment, the 
number of their retainers, the confluence of Mahomedans to Vellore, and the rapid 
increase of population in that town ; — here also 1 hold myself to be responsible, 
because, although these arrangements were made previously to my arrival m Madras, 
I certainly approved of the principles upon which they were established, and gave a 
proof of my approval by persisting in the same system. 

This question, however, is mere matter of opinion, or, rather, it is a question of 
degrees. With regard to the Princes, the British Government had other objects to 
pursue, than that of simply crippling their power — an object which would best have 
been attained by at once taking their lives. It was further necessary to sustain that 
high character for lenity and forbearance which the Company has gained, and in 
which, indeed, no less than its reputation for vigour and military prowess, its ultimate 
safety is essentially involved. An oflfence against humanity would have been an offence 
both ag-ainst our fame and our interests. 

If the Government of Fort St. George failed of attaining that happy medium, 
that conduct at once vigilant and humane, which the circumstances of the case 
enjoined, its proceedings were then as much open to observation as they are at the 
present hour ; and the objection made to them, I need hardly say, wonld have been 
better timed had it preceded instead of awaiting the event. In this, indeed, as in 
every other particular, I should be justified in deprecating all ex post facto criticisms 
on my measures. But, waving the exercise of this right, I am even now by no 
means aware that the public arrangements relating to the Princes, gave to them, in 
any essential respect, more than was strictly due both to their birth and misfortunes, 
and to the spirit of the agreement under which they originally sun-endered them- 
selves : nor, to say the truth, can I divine on what principles any arrangements ma- 
terially different could have been vindicated. That a more rigorous treatment of 
them, irritating as it must have been both to themselves and to their well-wishers, 
would in any degree have diminished the chances of a Moorish conspiracy, appears to 
me matter of serious doubt. 

In whatever part of the Peninsula the Princes might have been placed, they 
would, as I have observed, have naturally attracted around them a considerable num- 
ber of their former subjects and adherents. If the siase of the common household 
establishment of an Eastern Nobleman be considered, it will not appear extraordinaiy 
that the establishments of so many Princes, including their respective zenau'is and 
attendants, together with the zenanas of Hyder and Tippoo, should very sensibly affect 
the population of V ellore. 

This consequence was foreseen, and precautions were carefully taken to guard 
against its possible dangers ; but it could not have been prevented without recourse to 
violence and cruelty. To have thinned, in any great degree, the personal retinue of 
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tlie Princes, would have been, according to the scale of Eastern manners, to punish 
them with solitary confinement. 

It should not be overlooked, that, at the time of the Mutiny, the family of 
Tippoo had resided m Vellore for more than six years ; and, during that period, not 
even an attempt had been made to debauch the minds of the soldiery. The fidelity of 
the Sepoys has been too well proved to be lightly shaken or impeached ; and the same 
causes, totally independent of the dethroned family, would in any quarter of the 
world have produced the same effects as at Vellore. 

After all that has been attributed to the influence of the Princes in that unfortu- 
nate transaction, it is curious to remark the little connection which it really had with 
any of the Sultaun’s family. Of twelve sons, of many sons-in-law, uncles, and old 
ministers, and servants of the family, together with many hundred women, it has 
been ascertained that two alone of the Princes were in any degree concerned with the 
Mutiny. Of these two, it is ascertained that only one, with his dependents, was 
active in fomenting the discontents previously to the pth of July: the other was cer- 
tainly privy to the plot ; but it does not appear that he actively interfered till it broke 
out. The rest had no knowledge of the designs of Rebellion, nor any participation in 
their progress. Their interest, indeed, would have sufficiently w^arned them to oppose 
any such project ; for, in case of its success, they would unquestionably have fallen the 
first victims to the ambition of the victorious Prince. Of the certainty of this fate 
they must have been fully aware. 

It must also be observed of the ringleader, that his general character was that of 
a weak, foolish young man, destitute of talents and respectability : he possessed, con- 
sequently, no influence over the rest of his family. That the plan of a Revolution 
should be committed to such hands, sufficiently proves its hopelessness and ab- 
surdity. 

Much influence has been ascribed to the division of command at V ell ore. The 
Command of the Fort was entrusted to one Officer, the Police of the Pettah to 
another, and the Paymastership of Stipends, or the immediate care of the families, to a 
third. The responsibility, it has been supposed, by being thus distributed, was weak- 
ened ; and the task of sounding the alarm' being affixed to no definite quarter, was left 
to chance. 

The arrangement in question I always thought, in some respects, objectionable, 
because it seemed to me that the personal charge of the Princes, and the controul over 
their servants who lived in the Pettah, ought naturally to be vested in the same Officer. 
In order, however, to attain this object, it would have been necessary to make Velloi*e 
an exception to the general rule ; and to commit the charge of the Police, not, as was 
the usual system, to the Civil Magistrate, but to the Paymaster of Stipends. An 
alteration of this nature could be effected only by a judicial Regulation ; such a Regu- 
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lution Iiadj in fact, been framed and enacted by the Madras Government befoie tim 
Mutiny, and was, at the very period of the occurrence of that event, actual! j- under 
reference to Bengal for the sanction of the Suprenie Authority. So far, then, i may 
admit the system not to have been unexceptionable ; but whether, m the pai ticuUr 
instance before us, it was productive of any practical inconvenience, is a distinct con- 
sideration. I can honestly say, that I believe it was not. There were three distinct 
departments : the functions of the Officers respectively at the head of each, were defi- 
nite, and clearly ascertained. A division of commands, let it be recollected, does 
not necessarily imply a confusion of commands ; and yet, without such an implica- 
tion, how does an animadversion on that circumstance bear upon the present subject ? 
If, indeed, the several Commanding Officers were so foolishly and criminally delicate 
as to neglect their respective provinces, from the dread of trespassing on those of their 
neighbours, the responsibility rests with them personally, and not with the system 
which they perverted. But it is satisfactory to find, that from every such charge they 
have been acquitted by the Court of Inquiry held at Vellore. Insisting strongly on 
these considerations, I must also assert, that I adopted the arrangement in question, 
not because it was abstractedly the best, but because it was the best of which cir- 
cumstances would admit. My reasons were simply these : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Marriott had, from the first formation of the establishment, 
been Deputy-Paymaster of Stipends. In that situation he had given great satisfaction 
both to my predecessor and to myself. For this delicate charge he was peculiarly 
qualified by his skill in the Native languages, by his popularity with the Natives in 
general, and especially by the regard which all the members of the Sultaun’s family, 
with an unanimity the more remarkable because observed on no other occasion, felt 
and testified towards his person. He had now succeeded to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, which was considered as incompatible to be held with the inferior appoint- 
ment. I therefore determined, upon occasion of a vacancy in the command, to sepa- 
rate the different duties, which had been for some time past in fact, though not in 
theory, distinctly executed. In consequence, I recommended that the military duties 
of the Fort should be entrusted to the Commanding Officer, and the civil and poli- 
tical duties to the Paymaster of Stipends. 

It is also essential to remark, that the Bengal Government, informing the arrange- 
ments respecting the confinement of the Princes at Calcutta, separated the Command 
of the Fort from the Paymastership of Stipends. Thus did that Government volun- 
tarily adopt the very principle of a division of commands, which is now discovered 
to have been so fatal at Vellore; and adopt it, too, even after the evils which were 
attributed to its influence had occurred. It is enough to mention this fact. 

I cannot quit this part of the subject, without adverting to another topic — 
namely, the want of vigilance which the ignorance of the conspiracy is supposed to 
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ar.ue on the part of Government. Nothing is so easy as to bring forward charges of 
tins kind after the occurrence of the event gives them some colour; an nothing, 
at the same time, is more unjust. I must here, therefore once more insist on 
the right of being judged on those grounds only on which amne I could pos- 

The whole charge amounts to this, that Government was not suspicious where 
they had no reason to suspect. The nature of the discontents which issued m the 
Conspiracv was such, as to close all the ordinary channels of communication; foi, on 
a ouestion of Religion, secrecy is a matter of conscience with every Native. Govern- 
ment also, as it has been shewn, knew nothing of the publication of the most objec- 
tionable among the Military Orders, and therefore could not possibly apFehend any 

consequent disLsfaction in the public mind. The Order respecting the ^ 

deed, was the only one of whose existence it was apprised ; and, on the tendency of 

that Order every inquiry had been made which could satisfy the most rigid and 

^ j x[o evidence could be more decisive on this subject than that 

timorous prudence. JNo e\ioence couiu uc , , , , n • 

which was given before the Military Commission assembled at Vellore m , 

; “o nIL Officer, of high Baok .od Cast. The op.oiou of Kurrupah, HavUda 
Major and a Malabar, is couched in these words*. “ There is no objection a 
« the Turban ; nor will the wearing of it, to the best of my opinion, d^rade a man 
“ of the highest Cast, nor will it affect the prejudices of Cast." ]\ieer Ghokum A1 y. 
Jemadar anl Native Adiutant, is oo less decided : “1 th.nk that 
« wear it without degradation, and that there is nothing about it to 
« of any one.” A Native General Court Martial also examined two Native ^cers - 

SuWaaTsheik Emaum declared there was nodiing m the Durban to afkc ^ 

strict prejudices of Religion. The Jemadar Chaing Sing, who was ^ brahmin, m 
renlv to the question, “Whether, in his opinion, there was any thing about die new 
“ Turban, either in shape or materials, that could affect the prejudices of the highest 
“ and most tenacious Cast ?” answered, « No ; any Cast might wear it. 

1 hiriote this evidence, to which I have referred on a ormer occasion, 
merely to shew how completely it was calculated to satisfy all alarms respec mg 
nondar ^content on the only point on which Government could possibly suspect 
Lch discontent might exist: for, in all other respects, the circumstances an 
disposition of the people under the Madras Government had recen% expei ienced a 

^■ui 1 1 - ornf-ifvinP' chano-e * and the advancement of order, loyalty, and 

had heaa 

dispatch frortt the Supreme Government. It is diftcult for those who have not resid 
t Ma, to conceive the unbounded confidence which Europeans of all descriptions 
are accustomed to repose in their native dependants. This is, indeed, no reason 
carelessness ; but it certainly is a reason against lightly admitting suspicions, » 
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always on the watch to discover alarming symptoms before they exist, and thus pro- 
ducing the very dangers which it was intended to avert. 

I have never heard that the ignorance of the Administration of this Country 
respecting the Mutiny of the Fleet in 1797 j was charged upon them as a crime, 
though party dissentions were at that period at the greatest height. 

The conspiracy at Vellore bore some analogy to that which has been just men- 
tioned in several particulars, but in none more strikingly than the impenetrable 
secrecy in which it was muffled up till the moment of explosion. None of the Offi- 
cers of the Sepoy Battalions, on the spot, were aware of its existence; it could 
scarcely then be expected to have reached the knowledge of Government, at the dis- 
tance of eighty miles. The acquisition of such intelligence may indeed be pronounced 
to have been morally impossible ; because it is evident, tiiat, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, every channel of information, whetlier European or Native, 
was entirely closed. 

II. From these inferior arrangements it is now time to turn to others of a more 
public and important nature. Some Regulations, passed by the Madras Government 
during the time of my Administration, have been charged with the effect of exciting 
discontent among the people at large. The principal document in which these accu- 
sations are recorded, is a Minute of the Commander in Chief, dated the 21st of Sep- 
tember, iSod (o). To that Minute, therefore, and particularly to the lemarks on 
the state of the country with which it concludes, I must request your attention. 

You will observe. Gentlemen, that, in the very commencement of these remarks, 
the Commander in Chief declares, that " as a stranger, he cannot feel himself com- 
petent to deliver opinions from himself;” and professes only to state the prevailing 
sentiments of others, “ the most moderate and most experienced in the society of the 
“ Presidency.” 

It hence appears, that the remarks, on which I am about to comment, cannot 
be considered as bearing the full authority of that respectable name, under the sanc- 
tion of which they are thus circulated. The censures which they insinuate, and the 
political views which they suggest on Indian affairs, are avowedly derived from persons 
that remain anonymous. Of this circumstance, however, I do not purpose to avail 
myself in the reflections which I shall offer. 

But I must be allowed to regret, that the Commander in Chief was not more 
fortunate in the choice of his authorities, or more attentive to correct the palpable 
misrepresentations with which, I am compelled to observe, they abused his confidence. 
This is strong language ; but to prove that it is strictly warranted, it is only neces- 
sary to ask, what would be the impression of statements like the following on tlie 
mind of an uninformed reader ? — 

D 
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He is told, that “ the condition of the people is not so happy as it was that 
“ their own arrangements, and their own institutions, pleased them better than our 
“ Regulations that ‘‘ the introduction of all our systems alarms and annoys them, 
“ and they view them only as preparatory to greater innovation, which may extend to 
“ every circumstance that surrounds them that “ the treasures of the State are ex- 
“ pended on judicial establishments throughout countries, without distinction, where 
“ even military force at times is unable to preserve subjection.” It is added, that “the 
“ inhabitants of this country do not comprehend the convulsion at present before their 
'‘eyes” that, “ within their shortest remembrance, military establishment and cou- 
“ troul attracted all their attention that “ at present, in the place of the old expe- 
“ rienced Officer, to whom they have long looked up with respect, they see his 
“ power and ascendancy passed away, and the youthful inexperienced Judge, or boyish 
“ Collector, occupy all and more than his former place.” It is further observed, that, 
though such institutions are suited to England, in India “ it is visionary to order all 
“ things to be the same and lastly, that “ the people of India must be left to find 
“ happiness in their own way, and our attention directed to the security of our own 
“ singular situation, and the general advantage of the State.” 

These representations might almost seem to warrant the notion, that we had stu- 
diously violated all the prejudices and customs of the Natives ; that we had forced upon 
them the whole of our municipal code ; that they were at this moment borne down by 
the weight of past and the dread of future innovations ; that, till a late period, the 
Peninsula was almost wholly governed by martial law; and, finally, that the secret of 
a people finding happiness in their own way, consisted in having the laws administered 
at the point of the bayonet. 

So far as I have been able to learn, both from the hints in the Minute alluded to, 
and also from the conversation of military men, it seems clear that the passages in 
question chiefly bear upon the introduction of the Judicial system into the Peninsula. 
The fate of any invectives on this subject I might safely leave to the judgment and in- 
formation of those whom I have the honour to address ; but such an accusation is too 
flattering to be lightly dismissed. Allow me, therefore, to retrace, in your presence, 
some (p) of the measures which have been thus severely censured ; and to indulge my- 
self with a recollection of the part, however humble, which I acted towards the ex- 
tension of that system of justice which secures the rights and happiness of your Eastern 
subjects. 

It should be remembered, that, with regard to the fundamental laws of our Indian 
territories, no alteration has at any time been even attempted. In all essential particu- 
lars, they remain precisely as we found them. At the period of our arrival in India, 
the Hindoos, in Civil matters, were judged by the Shaster, and the Mahoinedans by 
the Koran ; and in criminal cases, the Mahomedan Code formed the sole standard of 
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judgment both for Hindoos and Mussulmen. In this arrangement we have more than 
acquiesced ; we have ensured its continuance by specific Regulations. In the Criminal 
department, indeed, some inferior alterations have been found necessary, particularly 
with respect to the palliations and punishment of murder ; but these were absolutely 
indispensable, and are so few as not at all to affect the general correctness of this state- 
ment. 

But these alterations, and the arrangements with which they are connected, are 
perfectly independent of what is called the Judicial system. That system neither ap- 
plies, nor was meant to apply, to the laws themselves, but respects exclusively their 
administration and efficacy. 

It is well known that the year 1793 forms a memorable sera in the annals of 
Bengal. It matured and carried into effect the Regulations which have rendered the 
name of Lord Cornwallis no less dear to the Natives, than his victories and virtues have 
made it sacred and formidable. Those Regulations affected chiefly the collection of 
the revenues, and the administration of justice ; two branches of public service, which, 
though separated by clear and radical distinctions, have, under despotic governments, 
been invariably united, not to say identified. On our arrival in India, we found them 
thus identified, and thus we long allowed them to remain, because it was not our object 
to interfere with the internal ceconomy of the countrj^. In process of time, however, 
the course of events carried us almost insensibly to assume a more active cognizance 
over the domestic polity of our oppressed and wretched subjects ; but, as the gradations 
by which we arrived at that point were, to ourselves at least, impercejitible, the idea of 
a radical change, the only possible corrective for the existing evils, was at no one 
period fairly suggested to our consideration. The principle, therefore, of combining 
the financial and judicial functions, was passively admitted into all our plans, and com- 
pletely succeeded in thwarting their efficacy. In vain did the Company, through a 
series of years, exhaust its invention in attempts to modify the system, and to alleviate 
the miseries of the people : the original error was still retained ; the people were still 
miserable, and new methods were yet to be tried. 

Of these, the system which was adopted m 1772 subsisted, with some improvements, 
till the period of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. This system, however, though in 
many respects superior to those that preceded it, was yet liable to the same incurable 
objection. The Company assumed the dewanny functions ; that is, took upon itself, 
by the immediate agency of its seiwants, the care and collection of the revenues. The 
Governor m Council was at once invested with legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers ; and the same triple character seems to have flowed down through all the in- 
ferior agents. The Collector of the Revenues of a province w’as also the Magistrate of 
that province, and the Superintendant of the provincial Criminal Court, and Judge of 
the Civil Court for the trial of Revenue causes. The amount of the taxes was not fixed. 
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An annual assessment was formed, founded on actual investigations into the extent of 
cukivatvon, and the value of the crops ; investigations very imperfectly made, and 
therefore generally leading to results extremely unequal and unjust. The oppressions, 
vexations, and cruelties, which must have attended this inquisitorial process, may be 
conceived. Kor were the Revenues more easily realized than justly assessed : there 
was always a large balance, and the actual collections were not made wdthout violence, 
and in frequent instances not without torture. 

Under these horrors, the landholder or inferior tenant had no resource ; and even 
the attempt to obtain redress was harassing in the extreme. The proper Revenue Court 
always accompanying the person of the Collector, not only could not be stationary, 
but had not even any fixed law of movement. Supposing, however, the plaintiff so 
fortunate as to reach it, he found that his oppressor, or the patron of his oppressor, was 
his judge. If, in spite of the delay and distance and expence, he chose to appeal from 
this to a higher jurisdiction, he then encountered the superintendance of the Board of 
Revenue, who might well be supposed not completely disinterested. If, after all his 
perils, he retained sufficient perseverance and hardihood to address the Supreme Tri- 
bunal, there his final sentence was to be pronounced by the ultimate defendant in all 
this process, the Governor in Council. Such were the great and complicated impedi- 
ments that attended the administration of Civil justice. 

It is not necessary to follow the various shiftings and changes of the Criminal courts 
during this period ; suffice it to say, that they were in general in the hands of Natives, 
subject to English controul ; and that the Presidency of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
was vested m the Nabob, who delegated the exercise of his functions to a Mussulman 
representative. This officer, who was in fact Supreme Judge, filled the inferior courts 
with his creatures ; and thus was this most important of all public departments made an 
engine of mischief, and rendered infamous, in every stage, for the grossest corruption, 
tyranny, and injustice. 

At length Lord Cornwallis arrived, and another order of things began. The ce- 
lebrated Regulations appeared in 1793? by their influence the administration of jus- 

tice, through all its channels, was purified. They severed the judicial from the finan- 
cial department. The Collector was no longer a Judge, and his Court was abolished. 
The Nabob resigned to the British the long-abused prerogative of presiding in the Su- 
preme Court of Criminal Judicature. A new series of Courts was established ; Courts 
legitimately organized, judiciously distributed through the country, with a view to 
promptitude either of redress or punishment, and leading, by simple degrees, to the 
tribunals of ultimate appeal. Civil causes were referred in the first instance to the 
Courts respectively stationed in the several districts ; in the second, to the provincial 
Courts of Appeal ; and lastly, to the Supreme Court established in Calcutta. In Cri- 
minal affairs, an appeal was open frpm the jurisdiction of the Magistrate in each dis- 
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trict to the Courts of Circuit, and thence to the Supreme Ciiminal Court, also estab- 
lished in Calcutta. The two Supreme Courts were composed of covenanted Civil ser- 
vants of the Company, of long standing and expenence *. The Judges in the inferior 
Courts also were covenanted Civil servants, exclusively devoted to this duty, and placed 
above the reach of temptation to abuse their trust. The amount of the revenues was 
at the same time ascertained accoiding to an irrevocable assessment, and the inhuman 
practices before resorted to for their collection were banished for ever. In older to 
secure these great objects of humanity and wisdom, the cognizance of the Courts of 
Justice was extended to the conduct of the Revenue Officers, even m their official ca- 
pacity, and Oovernment was no longer allowed to arrogate a vigour beyond the law'. 

This system has realized the warmest hopes of its authors. Its blessings have been 
successively diffused over a larger sphere of action by Lord Teignmouth and Lord Wel- 
lesley ; and the latter of these distinguished personages has recorded his opinion of its 
nature and effects m the following eulogy : 

“Subject to the common impeifection of every human institution, this system of 
« law's IS approved by piactical experience (the suiesttest of human legislation), and 
“ contains an active principle of continual levision, which affords the best security for 
“ progressive amendment. It is not the effusion of vain theory, issuing from specu- 
“ lative principles, and directed to visional y objects of impracticable peifection ; but 
“ the solid work of plain, deliberate, practical benevolence, the legitimate offspring of 
“ genuine wisdom and pure virtue. The excellence of the geneial spuit of these law'S- 
“ is attested by the noblest proof of just, wise, and honest government ; by the restora- 
“ tioii of happiness, tranquillity, and security, to an oppressed and suffering people ; 
“ and by the revival of agriculture, commerce, manufacture, and general opulence, in 
“ a declining and impoverished country.” 

The advantages of this system weie, however, previously to the year l 802 , con- 
fined to one Presidency ; and the exposition winch has been given of the former state 
of Bengal was still applicable to the terntoiies immediately subject to the Presidency of 
Fort St. George. Here, the same causes produced the same evils ; The same confusion 
of functions — the same oppression — the same uncertainty — the same w'retchedness. 
A sufficient judgment of the general condition of the country may be formed from the 
instance of Tanjore, which in the year lS04 offeied a striking picture of the universal 
peculations and oppressions earned on by the servants of the Collectors. The Court 
of Directors were so impressed with the enormity of these evils, that they instantly 
ordered the establishment of the Courts of Justice m that province. 

Under the government of my immediate predecessor, the Couits had, in the Pe- 
ninsula, been intioduced into a few piovinces which had been permanently settled ; 
that is, in which the revenues were fixed by an unchangeable assessment. Into the 

* Accoidmg to the original plan, the two Supreme Courts were composed of the Governor and CouneiL 
The pivsent arrangement was introduced by Loid Wellesley. 

» 3 
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rest of the country, which nas not yet settled, it iias not intended to int.oduce the 
. udicial system, till the permanent settlement should have taken place. Tins delay 
appeared to me unnecessary, and I had the merit (if it be any merit to folio.v a good 
example) of obtaining the consent of the Supreme Government to the immediate and 
general introduction of the system in question. It fell to my lot, accordingly, to be 
the instrument of extending the influence of those Regulations, the principal features 
of which I have already traced; and their eftects in the Madras territories, as far as 
they have been tried, might be described exactly in the language which Lord Wellesley 
has applied to their operation in Bengal. ^ 

But the people, it i, ,aid, are better pleased with their own arrangenrenls and insti- 

tutionS;, than with our Regulations. 

To what arrangements and institutions of that people this assertion alludes it 
may be curious to inquire. Is it to the arrangements established by the Mahomein 
Government prior to our conquests, or to those established by our Government prior 
to 1802.? It IS scarcely possible to conceive that the former can be intended; for no 
man ever dreamed for a moment of instituting a comparison between the most de- 
pmyed exertions of our authority, and the proverbial rapacity and corruption of 
Mahomedan administration. If, on the other hand, the successive institutions of the 
English be alluded to; in the first place, it is not easy to guess by v hat figure of 
speech the people of India can be complimented viith any more property in them than 
m he late Regulations; and m the next, it will not be denied that the late Reo'ula- 
tions are better calculated than any of their predecessors of British introduction to 
attam all the legitimate ends of Government. How, under these circumstances the 
Indian can feel the preference which is attributed to them, I am at a loss to divmi 
4.1. B ® plausible objection, however, which has been brought forward against 
these Regulations, is, that « in India, where nothing is alike, it seems visionary to 
order every thing to be the same.” ^ 

These words must of course refer to the Native population of India ; and if the 
egulahons had in the slightest degree touched the Manners, the Habits Casts Re- 
ligious Prejudices, or even the Dress and Ornaments of the Natives, if they had at' 
tempted tx> establish uniformity of any kind among our various subjects, the objection 
wou ave eenjust; but if any thing be incontrovertible, it is, that they have left 

tbT^K y unmolested. With the domestic or internal relations of the people 

they have no direct connection. ^ ^ ^ 

In^r^^h^* international policies of Britain and 

strike' unonThH ^^ntroul rather the governors than the subjects, and 

doles ofth<- f ^ the improved conduct and corrected prin- 

new rights nor new duties, butenforithe 
• , \ duties, and provide against the abuse of existing rights 

ihey inculcate on the superiors the uniform pracftce of justice; and from thelSfot 
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they require, what it seems no tyranny to require, allegiance, and a fixed and rea- 
sonable contribution to the public expenditure. These surely are rights and duties 
applicable to all places, all times, all customs, and all degrees of civilization. 

If, by certain hints that' have been thrown out, it be meant to imply that this 
pacific process is insufficient for the purpose of realizing the public revenue, let it be 
proved that a defalcation of the Revenue has, in point of fact, been the consequence 
of its adoption. But, even if this were the case, and if it were found impossible to 
collect the taxes without an armed force, that resource, let it be remembered, is not 
finally cut off by a previous resort to the unarmed authority of the law ; and I am 
not aware that any advantage is lost by making the appeal to the bayonet in the last 
instance rather than in the first. 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of “ ordeiing all things to be the same” 
among the Natives, it may be hoped that the project of enforcing on the Company’s 
servants an uniformity of just, mild, and conciliatory conduct, will not appear alto- 
gether “ visionary.” We acquire no right to rule oppressively, by ruling those whom 
we choose to style uncivilized ; nor does it follow, that because the subjects are Bar- 
barians, the Government should be barbarous. Theie is, indeed, no engine of civili- 
zation more powerful than the equitable administration of wise laws. To defer the 
employment of it, then, till the people are happy and civilized enough for its recep- 
tion, is something like adjourning the application of a remedy till the disease shall 
have cured itself. 

The subject of Military interference recals to my attention a particular passage in 
the Commander in Chiefs Minute : 

“ The inhabitants of this Country understood and felt its origin (the origin of 
Military establishment and controul) as congenial to their own notion of authority. 
“ At present, they view a different order of things ; and, in the place of the old ex- 
“ perienced Officer, to whom they have long looked up with respect, they see his 
power and ascendancy passed away, and the youthful and inexperienced Judge, or 
“ boyish Collector, occupy all and more than his former place.” 

It IS probable that the Commander in Chief alludes, in this place, to the effect 
of the Judicial system, in making the Sepoys amenable for crimes and misdemeanoui s 
committed as subjects, to the regularly constituted Civil and Criminal Courts. Before 
this change, they were amenable to no tribunal but that of their Officers. The bare 
mention of such an arrangement is surely sufficient to expose its radical evils, and at 
the same time perhaps to account for the outcry which has been raised against its 
supercession. Precisely the same outcry was excited in Bengal, w'hen Lord Cornwallis 
put an end, in the army of that Presidency, to the same pernicious system. 

From the tenor of the passage, however, which has been quoted, it could not fail 
to be imagined, that by the former system the old and experienced Officer was, in 
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ibome manner, concerned in the Civil or Judicial department in general ; and, that, 
according to the present, he has been supplanted by the Judge and the Collector. 
But the direct reverse of this I'epresentation was notoriously the case. With the ex- 
ception of that jurisdiction already mentioned, which they were allowed over the 
Sepoys, Officers holding Military Commands were, as a general rule, excluded from 
all political authority. The Civil power was exclusively lodged in the Collector. In 
what sense, then, was the situation of Military men affected by the change of system? 
This question can admit only of one solution. 

Though the Officers were not invested with die Civil or Judicial functions, they 
frequently assumed to themselves the privilege of exercising an illegal, and therefore 
often oppressive, authority over the Natives. The Records of Government abundantly 
prove this fact. In the midst of a people inured to slavery, habitually conscious of 
British superiority, and constitutionally timid, it was not difficult to conveit the 
natural ascendancy of INIilitary power into something like an organized despotism. 
There can, I believe, be no doubt, that in some cases the Military Commanders levied 
taxes, interfered with private property, and ordered summary trials and punishments 
upon persons unconnected with the camp or cantonment. It is justly observed, that 
this conduct was well understood. Notliing, in truth, could be more intelligible: 
nothing better calculated to excite that species of respect which we vulgarly call by 
the name of Fear. It was owing partly to the effect of this feeling, partly to the 
distance of the seat of Government, and partly to the habits of the Natives, that few 
complaints reached the Presidency. The Collectors connived at these proceedings, 
because they also, in their turn, stood in need of connivance. A sympathy of in- 
terests taught the Civil and Military authorities the necessity of mutual indulgence ; 
and, under shelter of this confederacy, the most questionable transactions escaped 
detection. 

To such practices the new Regulations gave a fatal blow ; but to complain of this 
circumstance as a hardship upon the Army, conveys a sort of compliment which I 
should certainly never have thought of paying to that distinguished class of my coun- 
trymen. I am convinced, that as to l^itimate influence, as to honest ascendancy of 
profession or conduct, the Officers of the Army have lost nothing. In these particu- 
lars, on the contrary, they are gamers, both by being led individually to look for re- 
spect w'here alone it ought to be found, and by being elevated with the general eleva- 
tion -of the British character. 

Ind4!pettdently, however, of the merits of the system, another charge has been 
brought forward, respecting the youth and inexperience of those who were entrusted 
with the management of it. I have no hesitation to acknowledge, that many who 
were selected for that purpose were not so mature as I could have wished ; and I 
always regretted this defect, not from any personal objections on the ground of 
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inexperience to those who were chosen, but merely upon general principles. But it 
was a matter of necessity. In consequence of particular circumstances, which are 
detailed m the Appendix, the field of choice was extremely limited. It was no less 
my interest than my duty to ensure, by the appointment of proper agents, the success 
of a plan, for the introduction of which I was responsible ; and I can truly affirm, 
that on no one occasion in my life have I acted with greater deliberation or a more reso- 
lute impartiality. I patiently collected the opinions of the best judges ; I obtained 
five or six lists of the most eligible members of the esiablishinent; and upon these 
data I formed my final judgment. It is no more than justice to the Gentlemen who 
were appointed to add, that, as far as they have been tried, their conduct has in ge- 
neral given satisfaction to the Supreme Court. 

In short, in order to substantiate this charge, one of the two following positions 
must be proved; and I pledge myself that they are both incapable of proof: — it must 
be proved, either that I did not make the best choice, which, under existing cir- 
eumstances, I might have made ; or that the new system, under whatever disadvan- 
tages, has not practically been more beneficial than that which it succeeded. 

I cannot conclude this branch of the subject without observing, that the objec- 
tions which have been made against the introduction of the Judicial system into the 
Peninsula, might, with equal justice, have opposed its original establishment and 
subsequent extension in Bengal. It might, with as much plausibility, have been 
urged, that this was a frightful convulsion; that the Natives preferred their own Insti- 
tutions to our Regulations ; that the civilization and felicity of India were not ade- 
quate to the reception of such blessings ; that in such an immense territory of unequal 
civilization, it was visionary to order all things to be the same ; that the old respect- 
able Military Officer was superseded by striplings ; and, in a word, that we should 
let our subjects take care of themselves, and look only at our own singular situation. 

If such suggestions had been made, or eflfectually made, at that period, what 
would have been the present state of India ? 

But if, after all, this were a matter of doubtful issue, and a question not of rea- 
son and experiment, but of mere authority, it might, I think, be settled for ever, by 
an appeal to the great names with which it is associated, to many eminent private opi- 
nions, to the recorded approbation of successive Councils m Madras and Bengal, and 
to the public sanction of the Court of Directors. 

Having thus, as I trust, proved that the Judicial Regulations were not calculated 
to excite any apprehension or discontent, I am yet bound to admit the statement of 
a general disafiection, not only among the soldierj’^, but also among the people at 
large. 

That this disafiection was occasioned by the Regulations which I have just de- 
tailed, I take upon myself to deny ; because there is no reason whatever for such an 

£ 
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opinion, and there are many reasons for the contrary supposition. I rather attribute 
Its ori^n to alarms of a religious nature. However absurd it might be in the Natives 
of India, I will not say to admit the idea that their Religion was in danger (for the 
Military Orfers certainly afforded but too just a foundation for many serious fears) 
but to indulge It for any length of time, there can be no doubt that sLh an idea had 
cbtamed possession of the public mind. This fact being ascertained, the whole mys- 
- unravelled, and all reseamh into the cause of the late commotions at an eS. 
Those whom a residence in India has qualified to judge of the subject, will perceive 
m this circumstance more than an adequate explanation of all that has happened To 
hose who have not had that advantage, it would scarcely be possible for lly language 
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THE third branch of our inquiry relates to the policy of the measures 
■which were adopted by Government m consequence of the Mutiny at Vellore. The 
effect of those measures, it is asserted, was to keep up the spirit of discontent and re- 
bellion, which it required only a strict execution of justice completely to suppress. 

In order to facilitate the examination of this question, it will be necessary to lay 
before you a brief detail of some transactions which followed the Mutiny, Such a 
detail will afford a full illustration of the conduct of Government, 

It will be proper to begin with observing, that although, from the time of the 
Mutiny, the causes of that event were universally admitted to have been the recent 
Military Regulations, and the intrigues of the Moorish emissaries ; yet, with respect 
to the order and degree in which those causes operated, there always prevailed both in 
Council and among the public two opposite opinions. 

It was maintained, on the one side, that the military innovations, as they certainly 
formed the immediate, formed also the primary and essential cause of the Insurrection. 
The Mussulmen at ’I’^ellore could not, it is true, be supposed to regard with indiffer- 
ence the reverse of fortune which they had experienced. Their wishes and regrets, no 
doubt, constantly recurred to their former greatness, among the ruins of w'hich they 
were now leading a humbled and irksome life. A feeling, therefore, existed among 
them, which might indeed be ready to come into action when incited by a favourable 
crisis, but which, if prudently managed, and allowed no opportunity to break out, 
might also in process of time be worn away, or even extinguished. To that feeling 
the discontents of the army unfortunately supplied at the same time the opportunity 
and the incentive of exertion. Then, and not till then, did the emissaries of the 
Moorish interest at Vellore enter into intrigues with the soldiery, and thus foment the 
Mutiny. Tlie issue of that attempt rather served to revive than extinguisli hope ; be- 
cause, as is usual in such cases, the malcontents were more encouraged by its having 
so neaily succeeded, than depressed by its having ultimately failed. It might peihaps 
be allowed, that, from this period, the Mussulmen in different divisions of the army 
were led, in a greater or less degree, by the same events, to indulge in the same 
criminal practices. But these, it was asserted, were occurrences of a partial and local 
nature, the result, not of a regular and preconcerted system, but solely of a fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances. 
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Such were the sentiments of the majority both of the Members of Council and of 
the inhabitants of India ; and in these sentiments I was led by the fullest conviction 
of their justice to coincide. 

On the other hand, however, it was maintained, that the Mussulmen had 
formed, previously to any suspicions on our part, a deep and widely extended Con- 
spiracy, with the express object of re-establishing the dominion of the Moors on the 
ruins of the British power; that this Conspii-acy was rapidly maturing, when the 
temporary irritation in the Army offered to the Conspirators an occasion of hastening 
the explosion, which must at any rate have soon taken place ; that, after the massacre, 
the same projects were pursued with increased ardour and assiduity ; and that plots 
the most dangerous and desperate extended, by a regular chain of communication, 
from one end of the Peninsula to the other. 

This opinion was strenuously supported by the Commander in Chief, and by a 
considerable part of the Army. 

It is obvious, that a difference so complete as that which has been just stated, on 
a point of so fundamental a nature, could not fail to produce important practical effects. 
There could hardly be any compromise, either between the two opposite opinions, or 
between the measures to which they respectively led. 

If the Mutiny originated in the honest, though misguided, workings of religious 
zeal, alarmed into action by some particular and detached measure on the part of the 
ruling power, that measure might be immediately abandoned, and the alarm might 
be expected to subside of course. The exercise of clemency would then become safe 
for us I and it would be our wisest policy, as well as our bounden duty, to soothe and 
to forgive. 

If, on the other hand, the impatience of the Moors under the revolutions which 
had humbled their Native Princes, formed the ground-work of the Rebellion, measures 
of indulgence were probably ill calculated to meet the crisis. A feeling, rooted so 
deep in human nature, not excited by causes occasional and instantly removable, but 
resulting from a deliberate view of a fixed situation of things, would hardly yield to 
any influence but those of time and long habit, and certainly could not be expected 
to die away so long as the British interest in India was daily gaining fresh advantages 
over the Mussulman. Immediate conciliation was out of the question : the only con- 
cession that would prove satisfactory could not be made, and every indulgence short 
of it would serve but to embolden hostility. Although, therefore, all indiscriminate 
or passionate severity was, on every account, to be shunned, still such an emergence 
demanded the display rather of rigour than of lenity, of justice than of mercy. No- 
thing but a decisive present triumph would enable us to be generous in future ; nu- 
tbing but force would lay open the ground for the gradual establishment of a dominion 
founded on benevolence. These considerations, which the strongest reason in its 
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calmest state must have deemed applicable to the supposed case, were not likely to 
strike less forcibly minds that had realized the case to themselves, that felt all the 
anxieties of an intimate concern in the scene, and were impressed with a strong con- 
viction of imminent danger. 

The dispute, therefore, ultimately turned on the adoption of a system of concilia- 
tion or a system of coercion. 

This remark naturally connects itself with the great question, so much canvassed 
in Council, relating to the fate of the Mutineers at Vellore. — ^What was the state of 
that question at the period of which we are speaking, shall be now described. 

Many of the insurgents were, of coui’se, destroyed during the contest at Vellore. 
Blany, as it might have been expected, fell victims to the impetuosity of the soldiers, 
even when they had abandoned their arms, and were endeavouring to make then- 
escape. A considerable number too were taken prisoners ; and these, immediately on 
the recapture of the Fortress, were executed in a body. In the course of a few days, 
many stragglers, who had escaped from Vellore, ivere discovered lurking in various 
parts of the country, and put under confinement. 

The Commander in Chief appointed, without delay, a Native General Couit Mar- 
tial, for the purpose of trying those among the prisoners thus collected, whom there 
was manifestly sufficient evidence to prove desemng of death. The remainder, 
amounting nearly to six hundred men, though unquestionably implicated in a greater 
or less degree in the late transactions, no evidence had yet been discovered to convict 
before a Court Martial ; they were accordingly imprisoned at the posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of which they had been seized ; and in what manner they were to be dis- 
posed of, it was referred to the discretion of Government to consider. 

On the 17th of July, the President recommended in Council (q) the suspension 
of all judicial proceedings on these delinquents, till the Court of Inquiry, then sitting 
at V ellore, should have presented its Report. The example of severity (as he observed 
in his Minute) had been complete. The retribution, indeed, was not more prompt 
and severe than just. The object of intimidation being thus attained, he thought it due 
to the dignity of our own character, and to the feelings of our Native subjects, that in 
so delicate a process we should guard against all appearance of precipitancy. Nothing 
was more to be dreaded than the imputation of having acted from motives of revenge 
and passion. 

A Resolution corresponding with this recommendation w-as passed in Council. 

Such w'as, at this time, the situation of affairs. The Court of Inquiry appointed 
by Government was still pursuing its investigations ; the trials before the Native Gene- 
ral Court Martial still continued ; and the fete of the six hundred prisoners still hung 
in suspense. 
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Shortly after the transactions at Vellore, a very serious agitation took place in the 
subsidiary force at Hydrabad, The Turban, and the Orders respecting the marks of 
Cast, ear-lings, and whiskers, threw the whole of that force, amounting to ten thou- 
sand men, into the utmost disorder. 

They resolved not to submit to the new Regulation ; and so general was this reso- 
lution, that Colonel Montresor, the Commanding Officer, stated to the Resident, that 
there was not a single Native corps on which he could, in case of emergency, place any 
oonlideuce. Every thing was ripening for an open revolt, wdien the Commanding 
Officer, ivith the concurrence of Captain Sydenham, the Resident, took upon himself 
the responsibility of revoking the Orders in question. 

By this judicious and spirited conduct, the tumult was instantly allayed, and the 
troops resumed their obedience. The revocation of the Orders by Colonel Montresor is 
dated the 2 1 st of July. 

On the sgtli of the same month, a similar alarm, though upon less solid grounds, 
prevailed at Wallajahbad. Colonel Lang, who was in the command of that cantonment, 
conceiving that the troops under his orders had formed the intention of massacring 
their European Officers, took immediate measures of defence. He detached the most 
suspected Battalion (the First of the 23d.), and called upon Colonel Gillespie, com- 
manding the Cavalry at Arcot, for assistance, wdiich was afforded with the promptitude 
characteristic of that Officer. On this occasion, Sir J. Cradock proceeded in person to 
Wallajahbad ; and the result of his investigation, as stated m his Letter to the (iovernor 
in Council, proved that the idea of any thing like '' a.concerted plan of disaffection 
“ and evil design,” w'as totally unsupported by evidence. He remarked, as a striking 
fact, that “ the suspected Battalion marched out of camp and returned with the most 
“ exact obedience and alacrity, though in possession of their ball cartridges.” “ No- 
“ thing,” he added, “ has appeared against them beyond the irregular tumults ,at the 
Barracks, and the loose expressions of individuals, and something of a general mys- 
tenous conduct.” 

These commotions, however, though local, and soon appeased, attracted the se- 
rious attention of Government. It was now thought expedient to depart from the 
resolutimi which had been taken respecting the prisoners, and to bring them to imme- 
diate trial. At the same time, communication was made to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, proposing the detention of the 19th and 94th Regiments, then on the Coast, 
and under orders of embarkation for Europe. The crisis seemed to requu'e measures 
of precaution. 

The conviction of the necessity of such measures was strengthened by the purport 
of a Minute (ir/ presented on the 3d of August to Council by the Commander m Chief. 
The intelligence which it conveyed was obtained from the confession of a piincipal 
^jonspirator, and the voluntary communication of a Subidar of distinguished character 
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and services in the Native cavalry ; and no intelligence could have been more unex- 
pected or more alarming. It appeared that the Native cavalry, of whom as yet no sus- 
picion had been entertained, were no less infected with a spirit of disloyalty than the 
infantry ; that the most vigorous exertions were at that moment in operation for the 
purpose of corrupting the faith of the troops ; and that the object of the conspirators 
w'as the establishment of a Mussulman Government. On the receipt of these deposi- 
tions, which opened a new scene of distrust, m a quarter where we had imagined our- 
selves least vulnerable, it was determined to send the sons of Tippoo Sultaun instantly 
to Bengal, and to submit to the Supreme Government a proposal for the augmentation 
of the European force on the Coast by a supply from that Presidency. 

The Supreme Government (s) sanctioned the intention of removing the Princes ; 
but disapproved (tj both of the addition of an English Regiment from Bengal to the 
Madras Army, and of the plan of detaining the Ti oops under orders of embarkation. 
The two latter proposals were rejected, because it was conceived that the adoption of 
them might betray a want of confidence, and thus lead to fatal consequences. But it 
would not have been difficult, with proper management, to obviate any such daiigei . 
At any rate, there might be greater dangers on the other side , and to maintain an 
appearance of confidence was our duty only so far as it might contribute to our safety. 
To push the principle beyond that limit, was to sacrifice the end to the means. An 
explanation of these sentiments, extracted from a dispatch to the Court of Directors, 
was sent (ii) to the Bengal Government , and drew fiom them, in return, a satisfac- 
tory tribute (u) of justice to the principles which had invariably guided the conduct of 
the Government at Madras. 

On the 2d of September, the Commander in Chief submitted to the Governor in 
Council two jjropositions. 

The first, which was strongly supported by the Commanding Officers of the 
Southern and Mysore districts, recommended, that the Mutineers condemned to death 
by the Native General Court Martial should be executed by detachments at the different 
divisions of the army. To this measure, as unnecessarily indicating a- suspicion of 
every part of the Native force, ail the Members of Council refused their assent. 

Tlie second proposition advised the erasure of the guilty regiments (the 1st and 
2,3d) from the Army List ; and received the approbation of the majouty of Council. 
The President alone objected to it ; and so deeply was he convinced of its inexpediency', 
that he negatived it upon his own authority. 

■ He believed (w) that such a step would only seiwe to refresh for ever recollections 
which it was our wisdom to extinguish as soon as possible. As many of the Natives re- 
garded the Mutineers, not as traitors, but as martjTs to their faith, he apprehended 
that this public mark of reproach might excite among their countrymen other feelings 
than those of terror. The Supreme Government, however, was of a different o])i- 
nion (a;), and the erasure took place. 
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During the coui'seof these discussions, the Princes were removed, under a strong 
escort, from Vellore to Madras ; where Sir E. Pellew, with his accustomed zeal for the 
service, had offered his own ship for the conveyance of those personages to Bengal. 
A proposal was, at tins time, made by a Member of Council, that they should be em- 
barked at Sadras, about thirty miles from Fort St. George. This proposal was over- 
ruled at the suggestion (?/) of the President, on the ground that it w'ould betray a dis- 
trust of the Natives of the capital. The escort of the Princes was, as usual, composed of 
a mixed force of European and Native troops. The march and embarkation took place 
without any unpleasant occurrence. 

In the mean tune, the disposal of the prisoners continued to be the subject of 
considerable discussion. 

The President had at first proposed, that tliey should be tried by a Special Com- 
mission of English Gentlemen. This method was certainly the most expeditious ; and 
he thought it also not likely to give any umbrage among the Natives, because he was 
then under the belief that most of the prisoners had been taken with arms in their 
hands : it seemed, therefore, that little remained except to pronounce sentence on cri- 
minals whose guilt was proved by the very circumstance of their seizure. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards ascertained, ibhat the greater part were apprehended unarmed by the 
villagers and police officers. In these more difficult and delicate circumstances, he 
thought it advisable to sacrifice the obvious advantages of the Special Commission to 
another mode of trial, which, though less expeditious, was yet more likely to consult 
the feelings of the Natives, and the reputation of Government. This was a trial by a 
Native General Court Martial. 

It was clearly eligible, with a view to the effect either of punishment, or of the 
interposition of Government for the mitigation or remission of punishment, that the 
trial should be conducted before a regularly constituted Tribunal ; still more, that the 
Tribunal should be composed of Natives. The difficulties which subsequently prevented 
-the adoption of this arrangement, arising partly from the number of prisoners, and partly 
from a deficiency of evidence as to their guilt, were then unknown. 

As a preliminary to the trials, the Commander m Chief had early directed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forbes and Lieutenant Coombes to investigate the comparative delin- 
quency of the prisoners confined at Vellore, and to classify them under the following 
heads; — 1st, innocent; 2(1, most guilty; 3d, less guilty; 4th, inarms on the 10th 
■of July, but under no specific charges of guilt- 

The Refwrt drawn up by those Officers, in conformity to this direction, was pre- 
sented to Council on the gth of November, and entirely destroyed all hopes of discri- 
mination in the treatment of the prisoners. It pronounced them all equally and most 
(deeply implicated in the massacre, but stated it to be highly improbable that they could 
he convicted before a Court-Martial. The number thus condemned in the gross 
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amounted to four hundred. At the same time, a Report of exactly the same com- 
plexion was received from Colonel Campbell. This Officer was in charge of one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Mutineers, who had been taken m the Southern Provinces ; and 
he had been directed to bring the principal offenders amongst them to trial at Trit- 
chinopoly. But he now distinctly stated, that the proposed trial would be far from 
issuing in the conviction of the prisoners under his charge, because, though the con- 
duct of all of them, without exception, had been atrocious in the extreme, there was 
not sufficient evidence to convict any one of them before a Court Martial. 

The question, therefore, was now faiily before Government. Some of the six 
hundred might possibly be legally convicted, but of the mass it seemed equally noto- 
rious that they were guilty, and that they could not be proved so. What w'as to be 
their sentence ? The Commander in Chief pressed the measure of a general banish- 
ment ; the Bengal Government, that of a general amnesty. The President, objecting 
to both these plans, to the one as too mild, and to the other as too severe, ventured 
(^) to recommend the temporary continuance of the imprisonment as an expedient, 
which, without trespassing on either extreme, left scope for the operation of circum- 
stances, and did not preclude an ultimate recurrence to either of the other proposals, 
The idea of an immediate amnesty met with the unanimous opposition of Council. 
The other two plans divided the members, but that of the President finally prevailed. 

But, besides the delinquents whose fate was thus decided, another class of a more 
dubious character also claimed the attention of the Boaid. Among the fugitives who 
escaped fiom Vellore after the action, were more than five hundred officers and men 
belonging to the battalions engaged in the Mutiny, who afterwards voluntarily returned 
to their regiments, and were allowed to proceed in. the usual course of duty . Like 
the prisoners already described, they were not innocent, and could not be proved 
guilty. The President therefore thought, that, with the exception of a few officers, 
whose crimes were notorious, they should be retained in the service. They would 
probably soon regain their habits of allegiance, and would, at least, be less dangerous 
in this situation than in any other: for the impossibility of legally establishing then’ 
delinquency precluded any punishment severer than a dismission from the service ; and 
it was not easy to calculate the possible consequences of letting loose at such a mo- 
ment, m a country proverbial for the facilities which it affords to the designs of un- 
principled individuals, so many hundred men bred to arms, rendered desperate by 
disgrace, and unprovided with any honest means of subsistence. The Council, the 
Commander m Chief alone excepted, acknowledged the force of these appreliensiom, 
and acceded to the opinion of the President. 

It may be pioper to remark in this stage of the narrative, that the Officers oi the 
Army in general agreed with the Commander in Chief, both as to the real origin and 
the proper punishment of the Mutiny. This coincidence might have been expected. 
Of the greater part of the European Officers, it was not to be supposed that tlu v 
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should be able accurately to appreciate an injury offered to the religious feelings of the 
Natives. estimate the strength of those feelings is m all cases difficult; and in the 
case of Military men, peculiarly so, because it will appear, from an examination of 
the Regulations of the Indian Army, that in many instances the Customs of the Natives 
had been changed with impunity. The substitution, for example, of the Military 
habit of the Sepoy in place of the common Hindoo or Mussulman dress, could not, it 
may be imagined, have been attempted without implying at least as much contempt 
for existing usages as that which was charged upon the late Regulations. The policy 
of that change may, indeed, be doubted ; though it was probably, at the period of 
its adoption, recommended by strong reasons, and principally perhaps by the ex- 
pediency, in our Carnatic wars against the French, of making it difficult to distinguish 
at a distance our Sepoys from our European force ; but, from whatever cause origi- 
nating, it has been effected. The address and caution which may have been requisite 
to procure its introduction, are forgotten. All that now appears is, that such an inno- 
vation was once successfully attempted; and why a similar attempt should not meet 
with equal success, is a question rarely asked by a superficial observer. 

A great proportion too of the Military men did not regai d the late Regulations re- 
specting Dress as novelties, and could not therefore ascribe to them the perilous cha- 
racter of an experiment. They had, it is certain, though never inserted in General 
Orders, been silently acted upon in several corps ; nor was it apprehended that the 
mere formal recognition of a practice in actual existence could convert it into a fatal 
innovation. So little do men advert to the distinction between the supersession and 
the overthrow of established customs, or reflect that national prejudices are to be car- 
ried rather by sap than by storm. 

This was, in truth, the error that originally misled the Adjutant and Deputy 
Adjutant General, who intended nothing less than either to introduce innovations, or 
to affront the religious sentiments of the Natives. 

The Commander in Chief too, before he acquiesced in the adoption of the Order 
alluded to, ascertained by every precaution in his power that he was not incurring the 
responsibility of enacting a new Regulation. I confess, that the first intelligence on 
this subject filled me with as much astonishment and regret as it excited in England ; 
bat, having obtained a more accurate knowledge of circumstances, I must be allowed 
to say, that none of the parties concerned in the formation of the Code deserved the 
obloquy to which they have been exposed. In many Corps, the practice m question 
was undoubtedly established ; and, had it been essential to ensure its universal recep- 
tion, that point also might have been attained. By judicious management, by con- 
fidential communications with the Native Officers, which might have satisfied their 
apprehensions on the score of Religion, and thus secured their co-operation, the 
change would have been insensibly but permanently effected. The neglect of these 
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obvious precautions decidedly proves (if furtlier proof were necessary) m what light 
these Orders were regarded by their immediate authors. 

This digression, into which I have been led particularly by anxiety to do justice 
to the character of a very meritorious Officer, Colonel Agnew, may serve to shew how 
natural it was for military men to underrate the most prominent cause of the Mutiny. 
It was also natural for them to follow the opinion of the Commander in Chief, and to 
give full credit to the existence of a Moorish conspiracy. The consequences, however, 
of this opinion are not easily to be estimated. Till that period, the confidence of the 
European officers in the affection of their Sepoys had been literally unlimited, and, 
indeed, found more than its justification in a fidelity which had stood the proof of a 
series of years, and of a vast variety of fortune. In the midst of this secuiity, a mine 
was sprung. The Mutiny at Vellore oveithiew all reliance on received principles, 
and produced a violent, though not unnatural, transition from the extieme of confi- 
dence to that of distrust. The Officers were tortured by the conviction of a general 
plot; and, from the detached manner in which the Indian troops aie cantoned, found 
themselves left to the mercy of traitors. All was suspense and horror ; and m one 
instance, the agony of these emotions actually ended m insanity *. 

Il most, at the same time, be acknowledged, that the events at Vellore, and the 
consequent revolution m the feelings of the Officers, w'cre not without effect on the minds 
of the Soldiery. There prevailed throughout the Native Army a considerable sensation, 
which may not improbably, m some individual instances, have assumed a dangerous 
character. To some of the discontented Mussulmen, the possibility of establishing a 
Moorish government may have suggested ideas inconsistent with their allegiance, and 
opened hopes too flattering to be easily renounced or innocently retained. But the 
tried fidelity of the Moormen in our wais, even against Mahomedan Princes, foibids 
us to assign any wide range to the o])eration of such motives. The principal feeling, 
both among Hindoos and Mussulmen, was cleai-ly solicitude m the cause of their re- 
ligion, heightened perhaps by the impression produced by the existing jjosture of 
affairs. They had yet scarcely recovered fiom that state of stupefaction into wincli 
the minds of all men had been thrown by the sudden explosion at Vellore; there still 
remained the doubt and painful wmnder, which attend the first struggles to escape 

llie progress of the tiJjirra 'treated b) the apprehension of the Popish Plot in the leign of Charles I! rs 
de^ciii'odb} liimie {^ol Y1 p 275)^ coi responds to a dcgiee of cuiious exactness Mitli the public (eeliDu, 
at Madias Hume v-Ates, While in tins Imnnous jealout* dispoDition, the ci} of a Plot all on a suddeu 
struck then eaib. They weie t\akcnecl from then slumber, and, like men aUbglited in the daik, took 
if sluidovv foi a spectie The ten oi of car h man became the source of tenor to another And an 

ura>e:sui pane beina chirusetl, reason and aigument, and common sense and common Immamt) lost a^I 
indutiieo oun them Ihom tins disposuion of men’s rmnds, we axe to aetoiait for the pi ogi ess ami 
ciedA of ihe Fopish Plot ’ 
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from a terrible recollection : and to these might be added, the embarrassment result- 
ing from a consciousness of being themselves objects of jealousy. That these impres- 
sions were betrayed by the conduct of the Sepoys in a manner more easily felt than 
described, may be admitted ; but it must be admitted in return, that there prevailed 
on the part of too many of the Officers a sort of feverish vigilance, better calculated 
to create than to detect danger, and more ingenious in discovering conspiracies than 
wise in pre'/enting them. 

This representation of the state of the Army naturally belongs to the detail in 
which we are engaged, and its justice may be appreciated by a refex’ence to facts. 

On the l8th of October, the Officer commanding at Nundydroog (where four 
companies of the second Battalion of the l8th Regiment were stationed) conceived ap- 
prehensions of an immediate massacre of the Europeans. He and his Officers instantly 
barricadoed themselves in a house, and sent to Arcot for assistance. The Sepoys, in 
the mean time, took no steps to interrupt these defensive arrangements, nor molested 
the retreat of their Officers ; they remained, on the contrary, calm spectators of the 
scene ; and, after a reasonable interval, all was tranquil. The Commander in Chief 
and General Macdowell believed that the Commanding Officer was justified in the 
conduct which he had pursued. 

The Bengal Government, from the accounts transmitted to them, inferred (aa) 
the existence of a conspiracy at Nundydroog. It is not unimportant to mark this 
event, and the «ra of its occurrence ; because, from- a comparison of dates, it is pre- 
sumable that at this tsera, and in consequence of this event, the sentiments of the Su- 
preme Government respecting the Vellore prisoners experienced the alteration which 
must soon be specified. The Council at Fort St. George came to no resolution on the 
subject of this commotion ; but, though, they were not authorized to reject the evi- 
dence brought before them, supported as it was by the opinions of officers on the spot, 
they were disposed, on subsequent intelligence, to regard the alarm as groundless, 
and the appearances of danger as insufficient to justify the conduct of the Commanding 
Officer. In this conclusion they were fortified by the representations of the acting Resi- 
dent at Mysore, and by the sentiments of Purneah, the Minister of that Government, 
That able Statesman, equally distinguished by the vigilance of his administration, and 
the sincerity of his attachment to the British interests, was unable to discover any 
traces of the pretended conspiracy, or any colour for the supposition that the Sepoys 
were engaged in intrigues with the people of Mysore. 

The same apprehensions were excited at Bangalore, where the remainder of the 
Battalion was quartered. An investigation took place, but no adequate proof of dis- 
satisfaction appeared. At a subsequent period, indeed, the Commanding Officer de- 
clared his conviction of the loyalty of his detachment. I shall be forgiven, if respect 
for an exalted character induces me to mention, that, on occasion of these disturban- 
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ces, the integrity and judgment of Purneah were called into exercise by a critical 
event The brother of that Minister held the principal official situation under the 
Mysore Government at Bangalore, and was one among the objects who fell under the 
suspicion of the European Commanding Officer. Purneah made no attempt to screen 
his relation, but immediately suspended him from office, and requested that his con- 
duct might be submitted to the examination of a Court composed solely of British 
Officers. This request was complied with, and the result proved most honourable to 
the accused. No method was forgotten to repair the insult which had been offered by 
these proceedings to the feelings and fame of the Mysore Government. The British 
Commanding Officer was removed, and a request was made by the Government of 
Fort St. George to Purneah, that his brother might be reinstated in office. 

Four months had now elapsed since the Mutiny of Vellore. During that interval, 
every lenitive had been applied by Government to the irritated feelings of the tioops, 
and of the public in general. All these efforts seemed as yet ineffectual. The irrita- 
tion not only continued, but gained ground. Eveiy day made the aspect of affairs 
more ominous. The most injurious reports received universal credit; prophecies, 
denouncing the fall of the British power, were eageily circulated ; and religious men- 
dicants were represented as traversing the country, in order to sow the seeds of disaf- 
fection. The position of the Army was critical ; a panic prevailed among the Euro- 
pean Officers ; and the Sepoys, according to many private opinions, weie ripe for a 
revolt. 

Under these circumstances, the situation of the President was peculiarly embar- 
rassing. His favourite system of conciliation seemed to have deceived his hopes ; its 
advocates were staggered, and its opponents triumphed. The Commander in Chief 
ascribed solely to its operation the existing state of affairs, and pionounced that peifect 
tranquillity would, long since, have followed the adoption of an opposite system. 
The Supreme Government (Slij abandoned their plan of amnesty, and saw no refuge 
but in the dreadful resource of a general banishment of the imprisoned IHutineers. 
The President, however, thought it liis duty to adhere to his former line of conduct. 
He believed that the existing commotions were but the natural effects of the late vio- 
lent concussion ; and that the system which, on the maturest delibeiation, he had pie- 
ferred, would still eventually justify his choice. 

At the same time, he did not think himself justified in grounding on this belief a 
neglect of any rational precaution ; he advised, therefore, an alteiation in the distri- 
bution of the Army, for the purpose of bringing the Native and European troops, who 
were broken into separate and insulated detachments, more into conjunction, and con- 
sequently more ivithin mutual influence. This proposal, suggested by the same mo- 
tives which had given being to similar proposals on a former occasion, w'as, like them, 
rejected by Council, from a dread of betraying distrust. 
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On the recommendation of the Pi-esident, it was resolved in Council to proclaim 
Martial Law, the Civil Courts still continuing open. The cognizance of the Military 
Courts was intended to be confined to cases of Sedition and Rebellion. A few days 
leading Government to suspect that the reports which had been made to them had 
been greatly exaggerated, this resolution was suspended, and not afterwards carried 
into effect. 

The course of events now conducts us to the view of perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary among that series of singular occurrences, to which the ajiprehensions of the 
Officers so easily gave birth. 

The Commanding Officer at Palarncottah took a resolution, on the iglh of No- 
vember, to disarm his whole Corps. Ke pioceeded to separate tlie Mussulmen from 
the Hindoos, put arras into the hands of the latter, expelled the former from the 
Fort, and took possession of it with a handful of Europeans and a few hundred faith- 
iul Hindoos. From tins devoted situation he dispatched expresses to the Commander 
of the Subsidiarj' Force m Travaiicore, and to Major-General Maitland, the Governor 
of Ceylon. 

In his express to General Maitland, he states, that by a miraculous effort he has 
detected a desperate conspiracy, which had struck its root deep through all the Coast ; 
that the very existence of the Company’s Empiie m the East turned on the immediate 
arrival of European assistance from Ceylon ; that all the Mussulmen were concerned 
in the plot ; that he and his brave companions had possession of the Fort ; that they 
relied only on their citadel, a large house; and, finally, that they weie determined to 
sell their lives most dearly. Major-General Maitland supplied, vnth the utmost 
promptitude, the required assistance ; and, with no less promptitude, transmitted to 
England, by a vessel dispatched expressly for that purpose, the intelligence which he 
had received. 

The letter sent to the Officer commanding in Travancore, after mentioning the 
proceedings at Palamcottah, went on to assure him of the progress of incendiaries 
among the Troops under his own command, and warned him against confiding in ap- 
pearances. That Officer accordingly, without delay, disarms his whole force, but 
under the express declaration, that he perceived no cause whatever to suspect their 
fidelitjx 

It is impossible to regard, without surprize, the conduct of any of these Officers. 

It does not appear that the Commanding Officer at Palamcottah was m possession 
of any information which could warrant the adoption of the measures which he pur- 
sued ; but, at all events, the invidious distinction betw'een the Hindoos and the Mus- 
sulmen, the tendency of which, either in a civil or military point of view, was equally 
fatal, cannot be justified. The Council directed the immediate restoration of their 
arms to the Mussulmen. The quiet and orderly behaviour of these Troops, under 
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the most cruel of all insults, shews their fidelity in a very favourable light. They 
resumed their arms m the same meritorious manner m which they had resigned them; 
and It IS remarkable, that during the interval of their suspension, no desertions had 

taken place. 

Major-General Maitland was certainly bound to supply the succours which were 
demanded at Palamcottah ; but that, having afforded them, he should construe literally 
every word of a letter (cc) evidently written m a panic*; — that he should think it his 
duty to transmit the panic, yet warm, and with all its exaggerations, from India to 
Europe; — that he should act thus, without having referred to Foit St. George for moie 
correct intelligence, which wmuld have occasioned the delay only of a few days ; a delay 
of no consequence, where the object was not to obtain succour (all hope of wdncli 
was precluded by the distance), but to give information ; — that, after having dis- 
patched the vessel, he should not think it necessary to acquaint the Madras Govern- 
ment with the step he had taken, m a point in which they were so peculiarly con- 
cerned ; — but should leave them to receive the first knowledge of his proceedings 
through an accidental channel, and after a long interval of time; — these are circum- 
stances w'hich may justly excite surprize and regret. 

The President may be allowed to write feelingly on this subject, for he has good 
reason to know that the measure of his recal, first suggested by the accounts from 
Vellore, but afterwards suspended till the arrival of furtiier information, was finally 
decided by the tenor of General Maitland’s dispatches. 

But, whatever may be thought of the proceedings in Palamcottah and Ceylon, the 
conduct of the Otficer commanding the Subsidiary Force, it will be allowed, is not 
easily explicable on any acknowledged principles of action. It furnishes, peihaps, the 
first example in history, of an Officer disarming Troops in whose fidelity he avowedly 
felt the most perfect confidence. Yet, after all, the indiscriminate seventy displayed 
in Travancore was less calculated to be injurious, than the ill-judged discrimination 
exercised at Palamcottah. The degradation of the Troops in the former case was 
at least general, and it was also accompanied with the confession that it was unme- 
rited. 

The Commanding Officer of the District issued Orders for restoring to the Sub- 
sidiary Force the arms of which they had been deprived. A General Order, suitable 
to the crisis, was published ; the Officers commanding at Palamcottah and Travancore 
were removed from their Commands ; and it was resolved to bring them both to a 
General Court Bfartial. 

^ It IS not intended to impeach the personal coitrage of the respectable OiTicer heie alluded to. That 
IS undoubted. The act by which the Battalion was disaimed was, ondcr the feelings which existed, a gieat 
pioof of resolution and decision. It only shews nioie stiongly the political panic which pi evaded. 
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Tlie Commander in Chief thought it necessary on this occasion, with the appro- 
bation of Council, to address confidentially a Circular Letter (dd) to the Commanding 
Officers of Corps, with a view to press upon them the conduct which it became their 
duty to follow. An extract from this letter will emphatically display the alarm and 
despondency which had overspread the army. 

“ His Excellency (the Commander in Chief) alludes to the practice, originating 
“ probably from a recent unfortunate event, of too readily entertaining suspicions of 
the ficlelit}'- of the Ti'oops ; of seeking, with indiscreet inquiry, for grounds of such 
“ suspicion ; marking, in conversation and in conduct, an apprehension of latent 
“ treachery ; admitting vague rumoui-s, and the reports of ignorant, timid, or mali- 
cious persons, as presumptive, if not positive evidence, of plots and intentions 
which have frequently no shadow of existence but in the alarms of the reporters.” 

The Commander in Chief then proceeds to inculcate “ the necessity of pre- 
serving, in every emergency, an appearance of confidence ; and the imperious 
" duty of maintaining that firmness of conduct, which, while it avoids to show sus- 
“ picion, IS prepared to meet with manliness any event which may occur, and to 
“ exert the energy of discipline for the preservation of order and suboidmation.” 

The General Court Martial most honourably acquitted both the Officers, a cir- 
cumstance w hich only marks more strongly the general feeling among Military men. 
The Governor in Council (before whom the Proceedings of the Court Martial were 
laid), thought it incumbent on him to record (ee), in public Orders, his decided con- 
viction of the impolicy of the measures pursued at Palamcottah and m Travancore, 
and to call for the cordial co-operation of all Officers, both Civil and Military, in 
carrying into effect the principles of confidence, respect, and conciliation towards the 
Native Troops, which had been recognized by the Government of Fort St. George 
and the Governor General in Council, 

About the same time, apprehensions of a mutinous disposition were entertained 
by the Officers in command at Wallahjalibad and Sankerydroog. 

The Quarter-Master-General, who had been dispatched to Wallahjahbad, re- 
turned a favourable report of the Troops. A few individuals, who had been guilty of 
using improper expressions, formed the only exception to the general statement. 

The accounts from Sankerydroog were so very vague, that it was not thought 
necessary to take any measures in consequence ; and the silence of the Commanding 
Officer confirmed the first opinion of the groundlessness of the alarm. 

Such was the close of the disturbances which had for nearly six months harassed 
the Peninsula. After this, the panic wore away ; the Sepoys forgot their fears of an 
attack upon their Religion ; and the Officers no longer slept with pistols under their 
pillows. 
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To crown this favourable reverse of fortune, the discussions respecting the pri- 
soners were at length brought to a happy issue. 

We have seen that the Council iiad decided on the temporary continuance of their 
confinement , and that the Supreme Government, after having advised an amnesty, was 
induced by circumstances to abandon that proposal, and to concur in the project of banish- 
ment. The dispatches accordingly, from Bengal, m November 1 8 o 6 , contained positive 
directions for the immediate execution of that measure. On the receipt of these Orders, 
the President laid before the Board a Minute (j^) in which he objected to them as impo- 
litic, and hostile to the interests of Government. He adverted to the principles on which, 
from the first origin of the present commotions, the Madras Government had made 
it a system to act ; and which had, for a time at least, been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Authority in Bengal. He pointed out the change of tone which marked the late 
dispatch from Bengal, and contended that no new symptoms had appeared to warrant 
the adoption of any new plan of action. He maintained, that the demands of justice 
had been satisfied ; that our part, for the future, was to be passive, and to avoid any 
interference with the progress of affairs to that consummation, towards which they 
were slowly but certainly advancing. The ferment, he gave it as his opinion, would 
soon spend itself, unless kept alive by our imprudence. He concluded with recom- 
mending that the remonstrance of the Government be respectfully made to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, against the banishment of the prisoners now in confinement. 

The Commander in Chief also presented a Minute (gg) on this occasion, in 
W'hich he expressed his satisfaction that the Supreme Government had at length di- 
rected a recurrence to that s}'^stem of policy of which the Records amply proved that 
he had always been the most strenuous asserter. He declared, that the irresolution 
and apparent timidity of Government had protracted the disorders which, by a vi- 
gorous and seasonable exertion of authority, would have been crushed at a blow% 
The punishments which had been inflicted, he pronounced to be insufficient. He 
repeated his conviction, that the source of the late troubles was to be sought, not in 
the military Regulations, but in the general political measures of the Madras Admi- 
nistrations; and professed strong doubts as to the flattering prospects of returning 
quiet and loyalty. He advised, therefore, the utmost expedition m accomplishing the 
Orders of the Supreme Government. 

The majority of Council agreed with the President. A remonstrance was 
made to the Governor-General in Council ; who, in reply, signified his resolution to 
leave the fate of the prisoners entirely to the decision of the local authority ; and the 
critical arrival of Lord Minto, in 1807, at Madras, while on his way to Bengal, gave 
the last sanction (if any yet were wanting) to the system of conciliation. His Lord- 
ship, being requested to assist at the consultation of the Madras Council, concurred 
with the opinion of the President in regard to the release of the prisoners. Tlie foce 

c 
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of affairs was, indeed, at this time, such as to leave no room for hesuation on the 
subject ; and it was decreed, by the unanimous vote (hh) of Council, that the prisoners 
should be gradually set at liberty. 

Two Special Commissions (//) were accordingly appointed for the trial of the 
prisoners. Their Reports {jj), together with some remarks upon them (which I 
finished after my removal from the Government), are to be found in the Appendix. 
I had the happiness to peiceive that my recommendations, on all points connected 
■v’vith this subject, were entirely confirmed by my successor, and adopted by 
Council (Jill). 

The prisoners have been released in succession. They are now at large ; and the 
society to which they have been restored has never known a period of more profound 
tranquillity. 

After a perusal of the foregoing Narrative, it will not, I flatter myself, be very 
difficult to resolve our third inquiry ; How far the measures which I advised, in con- 
sequence of the Mutiny at Vellore, were deserving of censure. 

The temperate and conciliatory conduct of Government, after that Mutiny, has 
been virtually arraigned as the cause of the later commotions. 

The whole of this charge, it has been intimated in some of the preceding pages, 
evidently turns upon this fact, — that we did not choose to act upon the belief of the 
existence of a regular Moorish conspiracy. To this point, therefore, the following 
obsei’vations shall be principally addressed. 

From the manner in which the existence of a conspiracy has been generally 
maintained, there seems to have been an intention of implying that the previous and 
general character of the reigning Government was deeply embarked on the issue of 
its truth or falsehood. The seeds of dissatisfaction, it is conveyed, must have been 
sown by the mal-administration of Government. I must begin, therefore, with re- 
sisting any such implication ; and declare, that, in the question before us, I by no 
means hold my public character to be committed in the manner supposed. Indeed, 
the implication, I must be permitted to add, strikes me as equally unfair and prepos- 
terous. If a conspiracy really existed, it would seem quite as obvious to seek for its 
source in the embittered feelings of a brave and haughty people, reduced to a state of 
political vassalage, and in the revengeful purposes of a powerful family hurled from a 
palace into a prison, as in the more circumscribed operation of discontents occasioned 
by the Civil Regulations of a Local Government. That the political situation of the 
Mussulmen necessarily incited them to schemes of Rebellion, I am very far from 
thinkir^g ; but that, supposing such schemes actually formed, we might find in that 
situation a full and sufficient explanation of the fact, is perfectly incontestible. 
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This at least will be conceded to me, that the mere naked circumstance of a 
conspiracy proves, in such a case, nothing at all against the local Government ; and 
that those who, rejecting the obvious and palpable account of that circumstance, dive 
for some less apparent explanation, are bound to support their theory by a detail of 
specific facts, and a regular deduction of the event from its alledged cause. The spe- 
cific charges, however, which have been brought against me, as having by injudicious 
measures paved the way for the Vellore Mutiny, have already been discussed with a 
most careful, and, I flatter myself I may add, a most successful minuteness. With 
respect to the vague and general insinuations now alluded to, their fate may, I triisc, 
be safely confided to the effect of a general but solemn protest against their injustice. 

1 shall now state the reasons which induced me, immediately after the Mutiny 
at Vellore, to believe that the Moorish mtngues, though brought into action by the 
Mutiny, and ministering to it, did not produce it : or, in other words, to discredit the 
existence of a regular Moorish conspiracy. 

This statement will be followed by an examination, how far the judgment, which 
I formed at that early crisis of the commotions, has been invalidated or confirmed by 
subsequent occurrences. 

The supposition of a Moorish conspiracy seemed to me, in the first place, to be 
completely gratuitous ; and, in the next, to be contradicted both by testimony and 
by fact. 

It was not countenanced, as far as I could learn, by so much as a single direct 
proof ; nor did it appear, that, excepting the equivocal testimony of one witness, even 
an indirect proof m its support could without violence be extorted from the evidence 
collected on that occasion. Its credibility, therefore, rested on the declarations of the 
Officers who were immediately concerned in the transactions at Vellore. It was not 
indeed unnatural that such an idea should be struck out in the first heat and astonish- 
ment of those transactions, and that the uncertainty which prevailed as to their real 
cause, should give it instant currency. By the Commander in Chief, it may be pre- 
sumed, this explanation was readily admitted. It is no impeachment to the honour 
of that respectable Officer, to suppose that he was not slow to be persuaded of the 
truth of a position which removed from him a responsibility that he was far from having 
intended to incur. 

But all this was loose opinion, and it was opposed by positive allegations ; for. 
not only in no part of the examinations referred to was a Mussulman conspiracy, or 
rather IMussnlman intrigue (for a conspiracy seems never to hav'e entered even into 
the contemplation of the witnesses), mentioned as the leading cause of the Mutiny, 
but the direct reverse of this statement was invariably maintained. All the witnesses 
before the Military Court of Inquiry at Vellore, or before the Commission, concurred, 
without an exception, m attributing the origin of the unfortunate affair in question 
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to the Regulations on Dress, and in ascribing to the Mussulmen at Vellore only the 
seconding of the discontents occasioned by those Regulations. Every conversation 
that was detailed, every incident that was mentioned, pointed to the Regulations as 
the first and principal ground of provocation. It was declared by Shaik Cossim, the 
most credible perhaps, as the Governor-General remarks, of all the witnesses, that no 
attempts were made by the people of the Palace to intrigue with the Sepoys till the 
arrival of the new Turban ; “ and this declaration (adds the Governor-General) is cor- 
roborated by several other witnesses.” 

This being the case, I had next to consider whether any thing on the face of the 
evidence condemned it as absurd or improbable. Was the cause which it assigned so 
decidedly unequal to the effect, that it became necessary to search for some more powerful 
agency ^ Nothing of this kind could even be pretended. To over-rate the irritability 
of the Natives on the point of Religion was notoriously impossible ; and who does not 
know that the energies of such a spirit, once roused to action, are always terrible and 
sanguinary ? At the same time, that the Mussulmen were ripe for a revolt, or that a 
Mussulman conspiracy was equal to the effects ascribed to it, were circumstances 
which, even if established, were by no means conclusive against the opinion that I had 
formed. Nothing short of a body of facts directly substantiating, not only the ex- 
istence of the pretended plot, but its immediate connection with the Mutiny, could 
affect for a moment the mass of presumptive and positive evidence in the opposite 
scale. 

If, however, this mass of proofs yet required the support of an irresistible fact, 
that fact was supplied by the occurrences at Hydrabad, The tranquillity which, at 
that place, instantaneously followed a revocation of the Orders, sufficiently marked 
the true cause of disaffection. The revocation, as I have been assured by an eye- 
witness, operated on the Troops with the suddenness and efficacy of a charm. 

This IS a sketch of the considerations that induced me, at an early stage of 
ihose disturbances, to entertain the opinions and adopt the conduct which have 
been so much censured. It gave me sincere satisfaction to find that the conclusions 
at which I had thus arrived, were sanctioned by the authority of the Supreme Go- 
vernment. In the able and satisfactory Minute {ll) of the Governor General on this 
subject (transmitted to Fort St. George), may be found a complete developement of 
the various considerations that contributed to this general result. Was any discovery 
afterwards made, that ought to have shaken the conviction which I entertained, or to 
have rendered me more credulous with regard to the existence of a conspiracy ? 

By a reference to the Narrative, it will be perceived that the tumult at Hydrabad 
was succeeded by a breathing time of apparent tranquillity. This interval, though it 
gave birth and currency to many vague rumours, threw no satisfactory light on the 
question of a Moorish plot. The commotions, however, which followed in various 
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parts of the Army, seemed, in the judgment of some men, to place that question 
beyond the possibility of dispute. It was then that invectives against the incredulity 
and supineness of Government were openly hazarded, and began to borrow some de- 
gree of plausibility from the apprehensions of those to whom they were addressed. 
The Governor-General himself, as I have stated, was led to change his views, and to 
admit the reality of the supposed plots. But it may be collected from his expres- 
sions, that, though he had relinquished his former sentiments, he was far from ac- 
quiescing in the full extent of those to which he might be considered as, in some 
measure, a convert. Even this qualified admission of the existence of a conspiracy 
was not, in my humble judgment, warranted by any substantial reasons. The suc- 
cessive disturbances at Nundydroog, Wallahjahbad, and other cantonments, did not 
appear to me to constitute a new case : they only formed a natural, perhaps I might 
say a necessary, sequel to the preceding movements. 

To imagine that the religious passions of the Natives, however excited, could by 
any contrivance be instantly thrown asleep, was suriely to forget the usual course of 
the human mind under such circumstances ; in which the first struggle is seldom the 
only one, but often even produces a second by the mere force of the shock which 
has been given to the feelings of men. The Mutiny at Vellore opened the way for 
the Mutiny at Nundydroog. Indeed, the original motives of discontent had not yet 
ceased their operation ; and, though the Military Orders had been revoked, it was not 
so easy, by a stroke of the pen, to abolish the terrors which they had inspired. 

But, in the midst of these intrigues, animosities, and factions, was there a 
symptom of a systematic Moorish conspiracy ? Was there a shadow of evidence, 
which bore on that point ? In the various investigations w'hich were pursued (in- 
cluding those of the two Special Commissions finally appointed to try the prisoners), 
it was ascertained that there prevailed much of petulance and discontent, a good deal 
of a factious spirit, and somewhat, perhaps, of individual disaffection and desire of 
change ; but of a regular tram of machinations, of an organized plan of revolt, not 
even the slightest vestige could be tiaced. 

The truth of the conclusions to which these observations irresistibly tend, is fur- 
ther corroborated by some notorious facts. 

In several of the disturbances that took place, the Hindoos were equally impli- 
cated with the Mnssulmen. At Sankerydroog, the principal was said to be a Hindoo ; 
and the Minister Purneah gave it as his opinion, tliat the Hindoos were more alarmed 
and dissatisfied than the Mnssulmen. 

It may, indeed, be pretended, that it w'as naturally the first object of the con- 
spirators to weaken our military resources ; that it was, therefore, an obvious piece 
of policy to corrupt the Hindoos as well as the Mussulnieii, and to employ them as 
instruments to promote a revolution, of which they were not to enjoy the immediate 
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advantages. On this proposition (if it deserve the name), it may be I’emarked, in 
the first place, that the explanation which it affords may, indeed, hold in those cases, 
where the Native force ivas exclusively Hindoo ; but that in a cantonment, where that 
force was mixed of Mahomedans and Hindoos, it is at least extraordinary that the in- 
strumentality of the latter should be preferred to that of the former ; and, in the second 
place, that, if it prove any thing, it proves too much. The conduct here attributed 
to the conspirators, would argue no inconsiderable degree of sagacity and combina- 
tion ; and, from this specimen, it might at least have been expected, that none of 
their actions should be marked by a glaring deficiency in those qualities. And yet, 
if a conspiracy did exist, it must be notorious that, excepting in the single point of 
ingenuity at hiding itself, it was, beyond competition, the most clumsy, senseless, 
and unskilful, of any that ever disgraced the name. It was destitute of concert, of fore- 
sight, of promptitude to seize a favourable crisis, of presence of mind to redeem lost 
opportunities. The efforts that it made were partial, desultory, and inconsequent. 
It shewed only an inverted sort of activity, and seemed eager after nothing but its own 
discomfiture. 

If a plot was laid, so extensive and systematic, what became of the talents by 
which it was planned ? or why was it so perfect in its structure, and so wretchedly 
deficient in its operations ? When the Officers at Nundydroog barricadoed themselves 
in a house, and left the field open to the conspirators, how did it happen that the 
latter failed to take advantage of their situation ? If, in that case, they were disabled 
by surprize at so unexampled a proceeding, why did the same inaction occur in a se- 
cond and a third instance ? When the prevailing sentiments of the Officers were 
ascertained, and their sole resource under alarm was understood to rest in the system 
of fortifying themselves till the arrival of succours; whence was it that no one mem- 
ber of this great confederation was found, to suggest the simple expedient of at- 
tempting, at the same instant, a variety of insurrections in different parts of the 
country ? 

Such are some of the difficulties which encounter the supposition of a regular 
conspiracy ; and, since these difficulties are not balanced by any opposing evidence of 
any sort, the conclusion seems sufficiently clear. 

But, though I have thought myself bound to enter into a discussion, which has, 
perhaps been unnecessarily lengthened, the question itself is comprised in a narrow 
compass. 

Let the truth or fallacy of my judgment respecting a Moorish conspiracy be de- 
cided by events. 

The system of conciliation adopted by Government avowedly rested on the disbe- 
lief of a conspiracy, and would, on the contrary supposition, have been perilous m the 
extreme. From the nature of the remedy, it is fair to argue to that of the disease. 



When I advised that line of conduct^ I knew the responsibility which I incurred. 
When I adhered to it^ in spite of much opposition and many alarming appearances ; 
when I was, in consequence, charged with obstinacy, incredulity, and irresolution ; I 
still looked forward for my justification to the final issue. When the Commander m 
Chief, even at so late a period as January l 807 > observed, in a^^Mmute, that “ it ap- 
“ peared to him a reasonable conclusion, that [according] as success or failure marked 
“ the progress of the measures pursued, he might, m justice, determine their wisdom 
“ or unfitness,” I willingly accepted the challenge, and now revert to it with peculiar 
satisfaction. The character of the measures pursued, my own character, and that also 
of the Government, were all staked upon the result of those measures ; and w'hat has 
been that result? Success, complete, unequivocal, and lasting. 

The pacific plan* terminated, at length, m the liberation of nearly 600 prisoners : 
whose guilt, on the supposition of a conspiracy, admitted neither of denial nor of pal- 

• * It may now be considered peculiaily fortunate that the system of severity did not finally prevail. 

What would have been thought of Biitisli Justice, if m the case of Vellore the Natives had been punished 
masse, while to the Europeans engaged in the recent Mutiny at Madras^, v’i ith the exception of a few ex- 
amples, general forgn eness has been granted In reference to the latter most unfoitunate calamity, the 
Writer vs ill \enluie to expiess his anxious hope that the Government and the Legislature will not rest 
satisfied with the opinion, tliat a spirit of casual insuboidmation (anting according to pievaiiing doctrines 
from improbable and inadequate causes) has alone produced this crisis, and that nothing now remains but 
to give a strong support to the Government abroad. Undoubtedly the Punishment of Guilt and the Main- 
tenance of public Authonty arc objects of the highest importance and of the fiist caie , but these do not 
nceessaiily exclude an enquiiy into the causes of commotion, oi a deliberate and impartial leview of all the 
past transactions, as relating either to the inteiests of the Public or of Individuals. 

In ever) view of the late events, it is impossible to contemplate them without surprise and sorrow, or to 
anticipate the futme without seiious apprehension. But it would be a most fatal enoi to suppose that the 
cause is of yesteiday. Let enquiiy be made of those who have filled the highest Civil and fiilitary situations, 
and who have juacticaily observed the working of the whole machine abroad If such pei^ons are desired 
to state what causes have in their judgment led to, although they certainly have not pioduced (the imme- 
mediate cause is a totally distinct consideration), this melancholy result, their answers will piobably be 
unifoimm tracing the defect of the public Agency abroad to the inefficiency of the directing and con- 
troulmg Autboiity at home — to a formation and distribution of power in England, which in its effects is 
as fatal to confidence between the Authorities at home and abroad, as it is destructive of harmony and 
subordination in India. 
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liation. Tiie phantom of a conspii'acy silently disappeared. After a few natural 
struggles all discontent and danger died away ; and the latest accounts ascertain the 
continuance of a perfect calm in every part of the Peninsula. This is the issue which 
finally settles the question of a IMoorish conspiracy, and completely justifies my opi- 
nions and my conduct. 


An attentive examination of the Stiucture of the Home Government, and of the improvements (as they 
certainly were) which were adopted in 17S3, will lead to the decided conviction, that it did not possess 
the principles either of \igoions management or of active and poweiful controul, and expei lence has 
proved, that with the exception of a part of the period of the able, upiight, and efficient administration of 
Indian Affairs by Loid Melville, the system has not practically answexed For, notwithstanding the effoits, 
though perpetually counteracted, of those who, in the direction of the foieign Goveimnents, have laboured 
to establish just principles of public conduct, were successful fox a time m producing among the subor- 
dinate agents as much pi'obity and public virtue as exists under any Government on eaith, still, efibit is 
temporaiy in its nature. These did not grow^ out of the system, but were opposed to it They endeavoured 
without avail to aveit its effects, and the peiiod seems I’apidly appx caching when the influence of these 
efforts shall be utterly extinguished. It must be manifest that all attempts at a permanent and systematic 
refoxmation abi'oad must necessarily continue to be woise than nugatory, when the Authoiity fiom which 
they ostensibly emanate is itself the object which most urgent!}^ calls for refoim. 

To these remarhs upon the system at large, it may also he added, not indeed in justification of the 
conduct of the Army, but for the puipose of rendering more efficient one of the great featees of our Na- 
tional strength, that the Company's Aimy have not been always treated with the consideration which till 
vxxy lately they had so justly merited. It seems indispensible that the Native Army should be taken under 
the immediate protection of the Crown, and that an union of the King’s and the Compan 5 '’s Troops should 
be made upon principles of ecpality, fairness, and libeiahty. It would fiixther be de^rable, if it be practi- 
cable, not to exclude totally fiom the Officers of the Indian Army the honours, advantages, and improve- 
ment of the general Military Service of their Country, provided that the Native I'emains a local Army, and 
that the requisite qualifications of Officei's for that Sex vice arc secured not by geneial injunctions to the Au- 
thorities at home or abroad, which might possibly be evaded, but by positive legislative enactments, which 
no Authority can dare to disobej'. 


London, May 24, IS 10 



It may now be proper briefly to recapitulate the principal points n liich I have 
endeavoured to establish in the preceding pages 

I have, m the first place, adverted to the Military Orders, which certainly formed, 
at least, the immediate occasion of the Mutiny. 

It has been shewn, that I was not concerned m the issuing of those Orders ; nor 
had any knowledge of their existence, till after their publication ; nor even, excepting 
as to one of them, till they had done their worst ; that, when a reference was made 
to Government on the expediency of revoking the Order respecting the Turban, it 
was accompanied with a representation, on tlie part of the Commander in Chief, of 
the evils to be apprehended from an immediate revocation of that Order, which was 
stated to involve the ver}' existence of his military authority and controul ; that, at 
the same time, there was no sufficient ground made out for the revocation ; and that, 
consequently, however unwise in my opinion the publication of that Order might have 
been, its revocation, under such circumstances, could only have been justified by a 
well-founded apprehension of events still more dreadful, if any such in their conse- 
quences can well be imagined, than the relaxation of military discipline. 

I have, in the next place, directed your attention to the consideration of certain 
political measures, which have been assigned as the remoter causes of the Mutiny. 
Of the local arrangements at Vellore, I have proved, that, on the scale of the East, 
the establishment of the family of Tippoo was not extravagant ; that the division 
of commands which has been complained of, was justified by existing circumstan- 
ces ; and that, in point of fact, as to the Mutiny, those arrangements, in general, 
• have been acquitted, by the Court of Inquiry at Velloie, of any mischievous in- 
fluence. 
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T have considered, next, the Judicial system which I had, in part, the honour 
of introducing into tlie territories subject to the Madras Government ; and, since its 
introduction has been seveiely censured, as calculated to excite discontent and disaf- 
fection, I have been led to enlarge on its nature and objects ; to recount the steps by 
which it has been peifcted ; the great names by which it has been sanctioned ; the in- 
trinsic excellencies ivhich foim Its most powerful recommendation; and, finally, the 

order, happiness, and public prosperity, winch have invariably followed its establish- 
ment, both in Bengal and in IMadras. 

In connexion with these topics, I have been called, in the third part of this In- 
quiry, to the view of the subject of a less general, though not less interesting nature; 

I mean, the effect which the conduct of Government is accused of having produced, 
in unnecessarily keeping alive the irritation that could not fail to be occasioned by the 
disturbance at Vellore. 

The whole of this charge lunges on this fact, that Government, refusing to believe 
the existence of a Moorish conspiracy, adopted a system of conciliation in preference 
to one of severity. As I was individually responsible for that preference, it became 
me to give the reasons by which it was w arranted. 

More clearly to elucidate the point in discussion, I have thought it advisable to 
present you wi^h a sketch of the events that succeeded the first Mutiny. I have de- 
tailed the progrfes, decline, and extinction of discontent in the army ; the opinions 
that divided Council ; the struggles between the two plans of conciliation and severity, 
with the share which I had in them ; the adoption of the former by Government ; 
its apparent failure for a time; the consequent clamour and invective— and its ulti- 
mate success ; the discussions relating to the piisoners taken at Vellore— their issue ; 
the sanction given by Lord Minto to the line of conduct winch I had conscientiously 
pursued; and the happy close, under the operation of that conduct, of the whole se- 
ries of commotions^ 

In a recurrence to this detail, as directly bearing upon the question, whether the 
mismanagement of Government contributed to prolong the continuance of disorders 
which prudence and vigour might have immediately extinguished, I have been com- 
pelled to enter into the inquiry respecting the existence of a Moorish conspiracy, be- 
cause the system of conduct which I adopted was avowedly founded on the disbelief of 
such a conspiracy, and has been arraigned expressly on that ground. 
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Having, therefore, expressed my conviction that the late mililary Regulations 
formed not only the immediate, but also the primary cause of the Mutiny, and that 
the Moorish intrigues acted only an auxiliary part in the affray, I have exposed, at 
some length, the idea of a regular and preconcerted Moorish conspiracy, as one sup- 
ported by no proofs of any kind, and opposed by a host both of probabilities and of 
facts. 

After all, however, I have referred the decisive adjustment of the point in dis- 
pute to the issue of events. 

If the measures that were pursued have been effectual, little further argument 
can be needed to prove that they were suitable to the exigency. This appeal to the 
verdict of facts has borne me out in all my conclusions, and enahleA me to rest my 
final justification on the present state of the Peninsula. 

There are occasions. Gentlemen, on whi< h egotism is not vanity. I have a right 
to slate my services, however humbly 1 may think of their deserts, when they seem 
to me undervalued or neglected ; and peculiarly so, when they are slighted in a quarter 
where I had presumed to hope they would be best appreciated. The Mutiny at Vel- 
lore cannot be attributed to me directly or indirectly ; hut. i do assume to myself the 
merit, by a resolute adherence to a wise principle, an adherence in the face of obloquy 
and opposition, of having re-established order and confidence ; of having thus averted 
the numerous calamities which the adoption of an opposite system of policy would 
have entailed on India, and ultimately on Great Britain ; and, abo'e all, of having 
saved the national character from disgrace. And what has been my recompence ? I have 
been removed from my situation, and condemned as an accomplice in measures with 
which I had no further concern than to obviate their ill con^eqrrences. My dismissal 
was effected in a manner harsh and mortifying 5 and the forms which custom has pre- 
scribed, to soften the severity of a misfortune at all events sufficiently severe, were, 
on this single occasion, violated, os if for tire express purpose of deepening my dis- 
grace. Whatever have been my errors, they surely have not merited a punishment, 
than which a heavier could hardly have been awarded to the most wretched iircapaeity, 
or the most criminal negligence. 

Urrder these ciicumstances, I present myself to your notice. I take it for granted 
that the Court of Directors have been misinformed ; and that, to place the question 
before them in its true light, is to obtain redress. My claims are not extravagant : I 
state them, and 1 trust modestly, i have been severely injured in my character and 
feelings ; for these injuries I ask reparation ; if, indeed, any reparation can atone for 
feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character so unjustly compromised in the eyes of 
the world. 

H 
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In complying with my demands, you will discharge, if I may venture to say so, 
what is due no less to your own honour than to mine ; and I am confident, that, in 
affording you an opportunity of performing an act of justice, I pay you the most gra- 
tifying mark of respect which it is in my power to offer. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 


London, Fel. 7, l8op. 



Burlington Ilovse, Nov. 21, 180.9. 


SIR, 

HAVING communicated to Sir John Cradock my Memorial addressed 
to the Court of Directors, under date the 7 th of February last, he has pointed out to 
me two passages, wherein the same fact has been incorrectly stated: It is said in page 
2, and repeated m a following page, that Sir John Cradock had issued an Order, directing 
the Sepoys to wear black stocks, and white jackets. No such order was issued by Sir 
John Cradock. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to the Court the accident which led to the in- 
troduction of this error. But it is not less due to Sir John Cradock than to the Court, 
and not less to my own character, that the error, as soon as made known to me, should 
be mentioned to the Court. I feel particular regret at this circumstance, as I learn it to 
be Sir John Cradock’s opinion that the assertion may have operated very much to his 
injury, on the minds of the Court of Directors. 

I confess. Sir, it would be most satisfactory to me to receive your assurance, either 
that this unfavourable impression had not been produced, or, if existing, that it has 
been removed by the present explanation. 

I have the honom- to be. 

With the greatest respect, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. BENTINCK. 

To the Chairman of the Court of Directors. 


At a COURT of DIRECTORS, held on Wednesd.^y, 29 Nov. 1809; 
Resolved, unanimously, 

THAT the Chairman be desired to inform Lord William Bentinck, that the 
order imputed to Sir John Cradock, and, as it now r, ''.pears, erroneously imputed, en- 
joining the Sepoys to wear white jackets and black stocks, was not of consequence in 



determining the proceeding of the Court towards that honourable Cffirer: and that, in 
a resolution passed by the Court on the 2;hh of July last, containing t’u^-.r final jn.jo- 
ment on his conduct, it had no weight, and n as wholly out of their contemplation, tlie sa'd 
resolution having indeed acquitted him of having at all in intention or act \io!ated the 
Castes of the Natives. The Court, however, cannot but applaud the feeling uhicU lias 
induced Lord William Bentinck to make the communication now addressed to them ; 
and they are persuaded it must prove satisfactoiy to the honourable mind of Sir John 
Cradock. 
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EXTRACT 


FROM THE 

^IINUTES OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 25th JULY, 1809. 


Resolved, That under the impressions universally entertained, both in 
India and Europe, at the breaking out of the Vellore Mutiny, that it was occasioned 
by the wanton or needless violations of the religious usages of the Natives — an opinion 
considerably sanctioned by the Supreme Government of Bengal, and even counte- 
nanced by the first dispatches of the Fort St. George Presidency ; and under the 
impressions, then also general, of the dangers to which the Company's interests were 
exposed, and of the necessity of a change in the chief offices of Civil and Military 
Command, as well to vindicate the national respect for the religious usages of oui 
Native subjects, as to make a sacrifice to their violated rights, to restore public confi- 
dence, and to relieve the Executive Body of the Company, with whom so much respon- 
sibility rested, from the anxiety and apprehensions occasioned by so unexampled and 
alarming a calamity, it became natural and expedient for them to remove Lord William 
Bentinck from the Government, and Sir John Cradock from the Command of the 
Army of Fort St. George. And although fi’om the explanations that have since been 
given by those personages respectively, and from the further evidences which have 
come before the Court, it appears that the Orders in question were far from being 
intended by the Members of the Bladras Government, to trench in the least upon the 
religious tenets of the Natives, and did not in reality infringe them, although the unin- 
formed Sepoys were led at length to believe that they did ; yet the effects produced 
having been so disastrous, and associated in the Native mind with the admmistraiioa 
of the then Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and those Officers besides having in 
the judgment of the Court been defective, in not examining with greater caution and 
care into the real sentiments and dispositions of the Sepoys, before they proceeded to 

H 3 inforce 



inforce the Orders for the Turban ; the Court must still lament, that as, in proceeding 
to a change in the Madras Government, they yielded with regret to imperious circum- 
stances, so, though they have the pleasure to find the charges originally advanced 
against the conduct of the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief, respecting the 
violations of Cast, to have been, in the sense then attached to them, misapplied and 
defective, also in general vigilance and intelligence ; yet that, as the misfortunes 
which happened in their Administration, placed their fate under the government of 
public events and opinions, which the Court could not controul, so it is not now in, 
their power to alter the effects of them. 
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( 0 ) 

TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL FANCOURT, 
Commanding Vellore. 


Fort St. George^ 1th May ^ 180^. 

SIR, 

I HAVE received by express of yesterday’s date your letter, and have sub- 
mitted it to the Commander m Chief. 

Whilst the Commander m Chief regrets the cause which requires such measures, lie feels 
it to be his duty to check, by the most decided measures, the symptoms of insubordination 
which you have reported, in the 2nd Battalion of the 4 th Regiment of Native Infantiy. 

His Excellency has therefore ordered to Vellore a detachment of His Majesty’s 19th Light 
Dragoons, who will leceive and escort to the Presidency the nineteen men confined by Lieut - 
Colonel Darley, for trial before the General Court Martial now sitting, against whom he will 
prefer charges, and prepare to support the same by requisite evidence. 

You will also direct the Non-commissioned Officeisof the Grenadier Company (the t vo 
who did not refuse the Turban, in the first instance, excepted) to be reduced to the ranks, — The 
Commander m Chief deeming a man who hesitates a moment to obey an order, unfit to bear the 
character of a Non-commissioned Officer. 

You will further, through Lieut.-Colonel Darley, direct the Native Commissioned Officeis 
of the 2d Battalion of the 4th Regiment of Native Infantry, immediately to make up, and wear 
Turbans of the prescribed pattern. Disobedience or hesitation on their part will be instantly 
followed by dismission from the service in public orders on your report. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy has orders, should you require it, to maich the 19th Dia- 
goons to Vellore to assist in enforcing obedience. 

It IS the intention of the Commander m Chief immediately to relieve the 2d Battalion of 
the 4th Regiment ; but, though he thinks proper to remove that Coips from Vellore, he will 
not admit of hesitation to the Orders he has given. 

(Signed) ^ P.A. AGNEW, 

Adjutant- General of the Army. 


(&) 

Extracts from Evidence of Witnesses examined as to the objectionable nature of the Tin ban, ly the 

Military Court held at Vellore. 

Kurupah Havildar, ftlajoi, 2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment. 

Q. Do you think that by wearing the' Turban of the new muster any man of the highest 
Cast would suffer degradation ^ or is there any thing about the Turban which would affect the 
prejudices of Cast? 
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A. Hiere is no objectidn at all to the Turban ; nor will the wearing of it^ to the best of 
mj opinion, degrade a man of the highest Cast^ nor will it affect the prejudices of CasU 
Q, Of what Cast are you ? 

A. I am a Malabar. 


Jemidar Salam Ally, Adjutant of 2nd Battalion of 4th Eegimeiit. 

Q. You are a Seid it appears. The first question put to the preceding is repeated to 
the pi'eseiit Witness 

A. I think that any Cast man might wear it without suffering degradation, and that there 
is nothing about it to prejudice the Cast of any one. 


(O 

Evidence before the Native General Court MartiaL 

Subiclar Sheik Emaiun, 2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment 
Q What Cast are you ? 

A. Sheich. 

Q. Do )ou think that a man of the highest Class would be degraded by wearing the new 
Turban ? or is tlicre any thing about it that would at all affect the most strict prejudices of their 
Rehgion ^ 

"'A. No. 

Q Did you, the Jemidar and Nadve Adjutant, remonstrate with the prisoners on the im- 
propriety of their refusing to wear the Turban, and say that you were men of very high Cast^, 
and had no objection to wear it ^ 

A. Y'es. 

Q Were the piisoiicrs made particularly to understand that they were acting in direct 
disobedience of Orders ^ 

A. Y^es, frequently. 


Jemidar Cfaaiiig Sing, 2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment, N. L 
Q. Did the Subidar, yourself and Native Adjutant, remonstrate with the prisoners, and 
tell them that you, who were men of very high Cast, had no objection to wear the Turban, 
and that their Cast would not be in the least injured by it ^ 

A. Y"es ; and in reply they both observed, that we were Officers, and might agree to wear 
It if we pleased, but they never would. 

Q. At that time were any Sepoys standing by, who had agreed to wear the Turban ? 

A. Y'es , several. 

Q. Were these Sepoys pointed out to the prisoners as examples of obedience ^ 

A. Y"es, they were; and the Non-commissioned Officers also, not only by the Colonel, 
but likewise by the Subidarand Native Adjutant. 

Q. What Cast are you ^ 

A. A Brahmin, 

Q, In your opinion is there any thing about the Turban, either in shape or materials, that 
could affect the prejudices of the highest and most tenacious Cast ? ^ 

A. No ; an} Cast might wear it. 

* The highest of the Mus^ulmeu Sects, 
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(d) 

FROM SIR J. CRADOCK TO THE R. HON. THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL 

Nimd ijd i oogy June 2dth^ 1 80 C 

MY LORD, 

I MUST have recourse to your Lordship’s judgment, and that of Council, 
to relieve me fiOm great anxiety and embarrassment upon the subject ot the Turbans, the full 
paiticulars of which are so well known* to your Lordship, and upon the proceedings, from my 
absence, I have already requested your Loidship’s direction. 

The construction ol the Turban originated from the advice and under the superintendance 
of Colonel Agnew, the Adjutant- General, and Major Pierce, the Deputy Adjutant-Geneial'j 
and as an alteration from the former one appeared wanting, I thought I could not confide so 
simple a matter to better hands, or office! s of more local experience. 

I have the strongest reasons to suppose that almost universal objection arises against the 
Turban; and though force and punishment may overcome individual opposition, yet the firm 
dislike does not abate, and the frequent lecuireiice of severity may produce, though it may be 
remote, bad consequences. 

I am as aware, as the human mmd can possess the sentiment, that opposition to military 
and just authoiity cannot be yielded to, and that the attempt must be crushed in its earliest 
stage. 

This is the sole reasoning towards a Biitish soldier ; and, were it purely a British case, I 
should neither feel embarrassment, nor should I thus trouble youi Lordship in Council 

But upon the prejudices of India, the force of Cast, which in its vanous shapes no Eu- 
ropean may perfectly comprehend, it is allowable even in a soldier’s mind to pause, and solicit 
the advice of the Head and his companions in the Government. 

The question is not confined to the judgment of the ignorant Soldieiy, it is the subject of 
conversation among the best-informed Officers, and my intelligence from Senngapatam, where 
there is a numerous garrison, is, that it is the common cry, that the next attempt will be to 
make the Sepoys Christians. 

I lay before your Lordship, in confidence, a private letter from Lieutenant- Colonel Brim- 
ton ; and the same sentiment prevails with many other modeiate and discreet officers. 

Still it IS my wish, and the best judgment I can apply to this untoward subject, to pei severe 
and conquer prejudice, as perhaps the least evil ; but where consequences may ensue of a 
disadvantageous nature, and even tiie source of our recruiting at stake, so difficult at all times 
with due selection and effect, I am not satisfied m my own rnind to persevere to the full extent^ 
without recuirerice to youi Loidship’s advice, and the sanction of Government. 

(Signed) J.F. CRADOCK, 

Lieutenant- Geneiai. 


(Answer ) 

FROM THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL TO THE COMMAiNDER IN CHIEF. 

Fort St. George^ 18061 

SIR, 

WEIme the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellenc}’s letter of 

the 29th ult”. 

We beg to assure y on that we entertain a just sense of the mom es under which your Ex- 
cellency has rcierred lor oui consideiation the difficulty which has occuired in caiiying into 
effect the late akeiatioiim the Diess ofthe'Tatwe Corps of this Establishment. 

1 
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From the difficulty with which that measure has been attended, we are led to think, that 
It aught have been desirable to have avoided the adoption of it ; but we concui in the sentiments 
which }oiir Excellency appear^ to enteitam with respect to the probable injury of receding from 
an act winch has received the confirmation of public authority. 

If there had been leason to suppose that the late change of Dress was liable to the objection 
of militating against the Ilcligioiis Principles of the Inhabitants of this Country, we should have 
had no hesitation in immediately recommending to your Excellency the relinquishment of the 
intention to establish the proposed change But as it appears from the evidence taken in the 
late Enqunj at Vellore, that no objection of this nature exists, we certamlj deem it advisable 
that the alteuiative of yielding to the clamoui arising fiom an unfounded prejudice should, if 
possible, be avoided. 

It will at the same time be desirable to avoid, if possible, the disagreeable consequences 
attending measures of seventy , and for that purpose we beg leave to propose for your coiisi- 
deiation, the expediency of issuing, under the authority of the Government, a Geneial Order 
to the Native Troops of this Establishment, conveying to these Troops a general assurance of 
there being no intention to introduce any changes incompatible with the Laws or Usages of their 
Religion. 

As much of the difficulty which has been expeiienced appears from the information con- 
veyed in your Excellency’s Letter to be founded on the apprehension of farther changes, we 
are willing to hope that a General Order of the nature which we have proposed v;ill be calcu- 
lated to tianquillize the minds of the Native Tioops, and at the same time to avert the in- 
jurious consequences which might be occasioned to military discipline by the relinquishment of 
a public measure. 

We have the honour to transmit to your Excellency a General Order, in the form which 
we have stated , and, in the event of your concurring in its adoption, we beg to request that 
youi Excellency will direct its circulation, in such mode as may in your Excellency’s judgment 
appear best calculated foi the attainment of the proposed object. 

We have the honour to add, that the Order will not be cuculated at the Presidency until 
we shall have received the communication of your Excellency’s sentiments respecting its pub- 
lication. 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK. 

W. PETRIE. 

J. STRANGE. 


(e) 

G. O. BY GOVERNMENT. 

(Transmitted to the Commander in Chief, previously to publication.) 

Fort St, George^ July 4, 180G. 

THE Right Honourable the Governor m Council, having been infoimed by His Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief of the opposition which has been in some instances experienced 
in establishing an alteration wRich it was deemed expedient to adopt in the form of the Tor- 
bands in use amongst the Native Corps of this Establishment, his Lordship in Council is led 
to express his extreme regret that any part of the Native Army, whose merits have been so 
frequently extolled and rewarded by this Government, should have suffered itself to be deluded 
by an unfounded clamour. 

It Will be in every instance the wish of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to 
evince a sacred regard for the Religious Principles of the Native Troops, as well as of all other 
inhabitants of this country ; but in the present case it appears, after the stuctest enquiry, and 
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accord mci* to the testimony of Natives of the highest Cast, that the opposition which has been 
expeiienced in the late change of Turbans is destitute of any foundation in eithei the Laws or 
Usao-es of the Mahommedan or Hindoo Religions; and any persons who may peiseverem that 
opposition cannot in consequence fail to be subjected to the severest penalties of Military 
Discipline 

His Lordship in Council is however willing to hope, that the salutary examples which 
have alieady taken place in the punishment of the chief Instigatois of the opposition, will be 
sufficient to excite in the minds of the Native Corps of this Establishment a correct sense of 
their duty; foi, while his Lordship in Council repeats his determination to use every practi- 
cable means, in conjunction with His Excellency the Commander m Chief, to suppress all 
marks of insiiboidmation and groundless discontent, it is not less the determination of liis 
Lordship in Council, or of the Commander m Chief, to afford every just protection to the 
Native Troops in the exercise of their Religious Rites and the obseivaiice of their Established 
LTsages. 

By Older of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 

(Signed) G. BUCHAN, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


(/) 

FROM SIR J. CRADOCK TO THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL. 

Nmdydroog^ July 7, 1806, 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE been much honoured this morning by the receipt of the letter from 
your Lordship iii Council upon the suliject of the Tuiban, and feel myself peculiarly gratified 
by the transmission of the proposed Order by Government previous to circulation. 

I take the liberty to express my entire concurrence with the spnit and terms of the 
Oidei, as every way "calculated to preserve just authority, and still to allay any prejudices 
that may exist upon the imputed disregard to the rights attached to Cast or antient custom. 
The point was of infinite embarrassment; and if any act was to be resorted to beyond the im- 
mediate and constant vindication of violated discipline as it might arise, I conceive that an 
Order horn Government of this nature would seem to promise the best effect. 

I will confess, that by the present communication with Government I have gamed the 
object I had m view, which was to leceive from them an unreserved opinion as to the pro- 
puet\ of full coercion, should it prove necessmy, but which, situated as this country is, bu- 
ried in the absurdities ol Cast and piCjuJice, dear to them as existence, I was feaifui to take 
a step of any doubt v\ithout explicit knowledge and the sanction of Government 

Since I had last the honoui to aJdicss your Loidship in Council, 1 have heard nothing 
mo e ; which silence leads me to hope that ttie disinchnat on to the Turban has become moie 
feeble, or peihaps that the reports have been cxaggeiated. Under that view it may be judi- 
cious to postpone the publication of the Order, either to let the subject fall to the ground, as 
no longer the interposition of Government is required, or to re-assutne the issue, as youi 
Loidbhip in Council may deteimine by future e\ent. 

(Signed) .1 F CRADOCK, 

Lieiit-Gen. 
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Cg) 

PRESIDENT’S MINUTE, 

IT ap})ears to me necessary, in older to do away a possible charge of inconsist- 
eiicj, of pusillanimitj', oi of unnecessary concession, that I should distinctly explain the 
grounds of my former opinion respecting the Tuibands, as well as the reasons which have in- 
duced me entirely to change that opinion. 

When the reference was made by the Commander in Chief for the opinion of Council, 
whether it might be expedient to enforce or revoke the Older for the new Tuibaiids, it must 
be recollected that a Mutiny had broken out m the 1st Battalion of the -Ith Regiment; that 
the Ringleadeis had been tried by a Couu Maitial consisting of Native Officers; that it had 
been proved on the Tual, by the Evidence of a Seyd and of a Bramin, that the Turbands con- 
tained nothing contraiy to their Casts; that these prisoners had been found guilty, and had 
been punished, upon satisfactoiy and undoubted evidence to the absence of ail just cause of 
complaint. I considcied that the Order could not bo retracted without giving encouragement 
to that disposition to luibaieiice and clamoiu, which must exist in all large bodies of men, and 
without therefore hazarding the discipline and subordination of the Army. It appeared to 
me in consequence propei, that the authouty of the Government should be interposed in aid 
and in support of the Orders of the Commander m Chief, at the same time professing the ut- 
most respect for the Religious opinions and Customs of the Natives, and disclaiming all in- 
tention of encroaching upon them. With these feelings the General Older of the 4th July 
was written. The Commander m Chief did not publish it, fiom not considering it necessaiy, 
according to the discretionary instructions which accompanied that document; and it is foitu- 
nate that it was not published. 

Upon the occasion of that refeience theTuiban stood as the single cause of dissatisfac- 
tion ; but It has since come to my knowledge, that other Orders have been issued m the Code 
of Regimental Standing Orders, which vioukl appear positively and directly to do away one of 
the most sacred and universal of the Hindoo Customs — I mean an Order which prohibits the 
Sepoys fiom wearing the Maiks of Cast upon then foreheads while on Duty. Another, pei- 
haps not equally important, i elates to the Whiskers , and a third, to the wearing of ornaments. 
Ail these customs of the Natives are dear to them, and consistent with the most perfect mih- 
taiy discipline; and no interference in my opinion should be had with them. Placing myself 
in the situation of a Sepoy, I should certainly feel piodigious distrust and doubt of the inten- 
tion of these Orders. It would be natural for moie enlightened people than the Sepoys to rea- 
son in this mannei . They first take away the external maiks of our Casts and Religious 
distinctions; they then desire to change our Dress, and to assimilate our Tuibans to the 
Caps of the Portuguese Duimraeis. They mean next to make us Chnstians !” This I be- 
lieve to be the general reasoning of the Army, and the cause of great dissatisfaction. I con- 
fess that I think there is just giound for the alarm and feeling of the Sepoys; and justice, as 
well as policy, lequires that complete satisfaction should be given to them. In proportion as 
I should have been inclined to persevere with unshaken detennuiation m resistance to un* 
founded clamour, in the same degree do I feel ready to give up, what I am convinced was 
wrong for us to ask and for them to give. 

For these reasons I recommended, that a General Order suspending the late Instructions 
respecting the Dress of the Sepoys should be published, cither by the Commander in Chief^, 
or direct by the Governor m Council, as might appear most advisable to the Board. 

(Signed) 

Fort SL Gfor^e, Juhj 15, I80i>. W. BENTINCK. 
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Extract from a Code of Military Eegulations established in the Army of Fort St. George. 

IT IS ordered by the Regulations that a Native Soldier shall not maik his 
face to denote his Cast, or weai Ear-rings when dressed in his Uniform; and it is farther 
directed, that at all Parades, and upon all Duties, eveiy Soldier of the Battalion shall be 
clean-shaved on the chin. It is directed also that uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, 
be pieserved in regard to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the upper lip.” 


IN SECRET CONSULTATION, lUhJuly, 1806 . 

AFTER mature consideration of the circumstances which hate come to the 
knowledge of the Board regarding the late Mutiny at Vellore, and regarding the discontent 
which appears to have been excited by the late changes in the Diess of the Native Tioops,, 
It IS resolved, that the following Letter and Draft of a General Older be dispatched to the 
Commander in Chief. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR J. CRADOCK, K. B. 

Commander in Chief, &c. &c. 

SIR, 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK has had the honour to leceive this forenoon 
a Letter from ) oui Excellency, informing him of j our intention to proceed to Vellore, 20 
consequence of the distressing events which have occurred at that place. 

We are in consequence induced to take the earliest oppoit unity of informing yoiu Excel- 
lency, that concurring accounts which have been leceived from vai loiis quarteis ha\ing agreed 
in ascribing the late discontent which has been manifested in diffeient Native Corps of this 
Establishment, to the change which has been adopted in the Dress of the Sepojs, it is our 
particular wish that the subject may obtain your Excellency’s early attention. 

As the causes which may have immediately operated in producing the late dieadful com- 
motion at Vellore remain yet to be developed, it would not be proper to ascribe that event to 
the circumstance to which w’’e have alluded. But we can have no hesitation, fioni the ac- 
counts which we have icceived, in now stating oui belief that ver}^ injurious effects have re- 
sulted from it. 

The Letter w'hich we addressed to your Excellency on the -Ith instant, will have made 
you sufficiently acquainted with our sense of the strong objection which exists against now re- 
voking the Order which was issued respecting the Dress of the Native Coips ; and w^e should 
be happy if the measure could be avoided ; but we confess to j our Excellency that the spirit 
of dissatisfaction has shown itself to a greater extent than we had supposed, and we have now 
great doubts whether any other measure than the entire 1 evocation of the Older would be 
effectual towards allaying the ferment which appears to have been excited. 

We beg leave, therefore, to refer the subject to your consideration, and to solicit your 
Excellence’s early sentiments regarding it. From the opinion communicated in jour Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 29 th ultimo^ we are satisfied of jour disposition to adopt any mea- 
sure calculated to restore haimony in the Native Ainij^ of this Presidencj’, that maj’’ be com- 
patible with the preservation of discipline. If, therefore, jour Excellency should concur la 
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the opinion which we have expressed, it will remain to be determined whether the Order for 
restoring the Dress of the Native Corps to its foimer footing shall be issued under your Ex- 
cellency’s autliorit}’^, or under the authoiity of the Government; and on that point we shall 
be desnous to heai youi opinion as soon as may be practicable, in order that any measme 
which may be cletei mined on may be immediately adopted. 

We beg leave to transmit to you the Draft ©f a Geneial Order, which we consider appli- 
cable to the occasion , and in the event of your Excellency deciding to publish the Order 
which we have suggested under your owm authority, it may be advisable that it should be 
published without fuither lefeience to the Presidency. 

Youi Excellency will have beeniniormed of the intention to assemble a Commission at 
Vellore, for the pui pose of enquiring into the circumstances of the late Mutiny; and the 
Members of the Commission have been directed to meet at that place without delay. 

We have the honour to be, 

(Signed) &c. 

W. BENTINCK, 

Fort Si, George^ July I42f/?, 1806. &c. &c. Council. 

P. S. We have thought it proper to transmit this Letter by express to your Excellency^ 
and we shall be happy to receive your reply in the same mode. 


G. O. BY 

IT having been represented to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, 
that considerable misunderstanding has occuned amongst some of the Native Corps of this 
Establishment with lespect to a late alteration in the Dress of the Native Corps ; and it being 
in all cases the desiie of His Lordship in Council, and of the Commander in Chief, to show* 
every just degiee of attention to the Usages of the Native Troops, it has been in consequence 
resolved, that the Ordeis which have been considered liable to the objection of affecting those 
Usages, shall be rescinded. 


N. B. If the Order should be published by the Commander in Chie:^ it will be altered 
accordingly. 


(A) 

IN SECRET CONSULTATIONS, 2%d July, 1806. 

Extract from ike Minutes of Council, dated 23d July, 1806. 

THE Commander in Chief having ariived at the Presidency, and having taken 
his seat at the Board, their consideration is directed to the Instructions issued under the 
Orders of His Excellency, on the i7th instant, with respect to the discontinuance of the new 
Turbans* 



The following Minutes are recorded on that subject by the Presidentj by Mr. Pctriej^ 
and Mr. Strange. 


I SUBMIT to the Board, a Copy of a Cncular Letter addressed by the Commander m 
Chief to the Officers commanding Divisions, the Subsidiaiy Force at Hydrabad, and Travan- 
core. It has been transmitted to the Town Major of Fort St George, for the purpose of 
being communicated, with my permission, to the Corps in Gainson. 

It will be observed that the second paragraph contains an Order to be given to all Corps 
to make up the Turbans on the formerly established pattern, unless the Native Officers and 
Men should desire to* wear that which it was intended to adopts in which case they may he pei-- 
mittecl to do so,^^ 

I should wish to be entirely silent with respect to this Order, but I am, by my situation, 
unavoidably made a party to it, and my sanction to its publication might heieafter be con- 
strued into an approval of its purport, I have deemed it thcietore expedient to submit my 
doubts to Council, and to consult their sentiments upon them. 

It appears to me to be impolitic to revive the agitation of a question (the Tuiban) whicb^ 
to say the least of it, has been made one of the pietexts of all the disbatis.factioii which has 
arisen. To the Order itself, without consideiatiori of the circumstances under winch it is 
issued, and the persons to whom it is addressed, no particular objection can be made. It 
may perhaps be a matter of doubt, whether the opinions of Soldieis should be at any time 
so directly consulted. But upon a point of Religious Prejudice the same objection might 
not be consideied so strongly to stand , but m these cases a more indirect communication 
would seem preferable. However, the reference to the consent of the individuals themselves 
appeals to be a secure mode at least of avoiding any dissatisfaction in canying this paiti- 
cular object. 

I am apprehensive, however, that its continuance may be attended with much future 
inconvenience. It is, I think, possible that Commanding Officers, seeing that a degree of 
impoitance is still attached by their Commandei in Chief to this Turban, may use an impro- 
per degree of influence in carrying its adoption It is possible that in many Coips, composed 
as they all are of vaiious Casts, the agitation of this question by men of different religions 
and pie)udices may produce much disunion and ill-blood. It is possible further, that in the 
event of its being partially adopted by some Corps, that dissentioas of a more seuous natuie 
may take place in the Ai my at large. 

These aie, as shortly as I can state them, the doubts which I feel of the propriety of 
this Order. Past occurrences, and the feelings of initation produced by them, cannot be 
too soon obhtei cited. Points of greater military consequence might wisely be sacrificed to 
this object. But to permit the existence of any token (and in itself a tiifle) which shall con- 
tinually revive the memory of these scenes, does not seem to he piudent, 

(Signed) W. BENTINGK. 

Fort SL George, July 22d, 1806. 


Copy of a Circular Letter addi^essed to the Officers commanding the Divisions of the Army, 
and to those in Command of ike Subsidiary Forces at Hydrabad and Travancore, 

TO THE OFFICER COMMANDING. 

SIR, 

THE lesult of various investigations into the transactions which lately occurred 
at Vellore, has proved to the Commander m Chief that designing persons have attempted 
to persuade the Native Troops, that the Turban lately ordered in lieu of that which they 
toimerly wore, was intended to degrade them, and as an lnno^atlon on their Religious Tenets. 
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Groundless as tliis insmiiation is, the Commander in Chief is determined to show that 
no such object was lu contemplation, by an immediate recall of his Orders respecting Tur- 
bans , and you will immediately give Oideis to the Officers commanding Corps in the Divi- 
sion under your command, to cause the Tuibans to be made up on the tormerly established 
pattern, unless the Native Officers and Men should desire to wear that which it was intended 
to adopt ; in which case they may be permitted to do so. 

The Commander in Chief also diiects that you (by Letter to Officers commanding Corps 
and Stations) convey his Orders to cancel the 10th Paragraph of the llth Section of the 
Standing Ordeis foi Battalions of Native Infantry, dated the 13th March last, lest the direc- 
tions it contains, although confoimable to the long established practice of most Coips in the 
Aimy, should also be repiesented as a novel innovation on the customs of Cast. 

(Signed) 

P. A. AGNEW, 

Adjutant- General of the Armv. 

Head 2uariers^ Vellore^ July 11 th^ 1806. 


TO THE TOWN MAJOR OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

SIR, 

I INCLOSE a copy of a Letter I have addressed, by order of the Comman- 
der in Chief, to the Officers commanding Divisions of the Army ; countermanding condi- 
tionally the directed alteiatioii m the foim of the Turbans of the Infantry Corps of the Army, 
and a Paragraph of Orders. 

The Commander in Chief has directed me to transmit the inclosed to you, that with the 
Right Honourable the Governor’s permission, to whose inspection he requests } ou will submit 
It, you may make those communications to the Officers commanding Coips in the Garrison 
of Fort St. George, which he has directly made to the other Corps of the Army. 

(Signed) 

P. A. AGNEW, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Vellore^ July 18/A, iSOG. 


MR. PETRIE’S MINUTE. 

SINCE the discussion which took place in Council to-day, I have read the 
Minute of the Right Honourable the President upon the effects which may be produced by 
the Circular Instructions to Officeis commanding Stations, relative to the new Turban ; and 
although I admit, as I did in the short Minute which I wrote in Council, that the Instructions 
are obnoxious to the observations of the Right Honourable the President, yet I am still of 
opinion that nothing should have been recorded on this subject until we had a peisonal com- 
munication with the Commander m Chief, who may be expected at the Presidency m the 
course of to-moirow. I beg leave to repeat what I said m the short Minute before alluded to 
(withdrawn as no longer applicable), that I highly approved of the candid and delicate manner 
m which the Right Honourable the President opened the subject to the Council. 

July 22nd y 1806. (Signed) 


WM. PETRIE. 
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MR. STRANGE’S MINUTE. 

HAVING perused the Minute of the Right Honourable the President, together 
tvith that of Mr. Petrie of this date, on the subject of the Circular Letter addressed by the 
Commander m Chief to the Officers commanding Divisions, it is impossible for me not to 
concur m the geneial sentiment expressed by both, as to the questionable tendency of the 
second paragraph of that Letter. I feel also, in common with Mr. Petrie, the desireableness 
of a personal communication with his Excellency upon every point that can occur, resulting 
from the late unhappy events, upon which our deliberations are at present principally em- 
ploy ed, and upon the one in question in particular. But, consistently with the opinion I en- 
tertam of highly probable and dangerous consequences, as distinctly specified by the Right 
Honourable the President, I do not think I can justify referring the effect of it beyond to- 
morrow, in the expectation of the arrival of the Commander in Chief at the Presidency. 

Fort St George^ 

July 22nd, 1806. (Signed) JAMES STRANGE. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEFS MINUTE. 

I FIND that the Right Honourable the Piesident, with the concurrence of 
Council, conceive that the late Older published upon the Subject of Turbans does not com- 
pletely do auay their adoption, but by leaving it to the free choice of a Sepoy Battalion to 
make them up or not, may tend to reviv^e discussions oi even ill feeling on the point. I con- 
fess I think the Order, as expressed, ought to gratify their feelings, if they have any of a 
direct nature upon the circumstance, more than any other; but the argument one way or 
the other as so trilling, according to my best consideration, that, with the greatest pleasure 
I am ready to alter to any terms more approved, and which it may be supposed will carry 
with them the best effect 

However, I can never quit this subject, brought forward m any shape, without expres- 
sing my persuasion that the Turban, unconnected with artifice or machination, weighs not a 
straw in the scale of the present agitation, and that our chief attention should be directed to the 
dissolution ot the foundations of imputed danger. 

(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK, 

Madras, July 2% d, 1806. Lieutenant-General 


IT being unanimously agreed (under the reservation stated in the Blinute of 
the Commander in Chief) that it will be advisable that the revocation of the Order on the 
subject of the Turbans should be rendeied unqualified, ills resolved, that the Commander m 
Chief be requested to give the necessary Ordeis for that pm pose. 
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iS COUNCIL. 


THE President recommends the immediate appointment of a Commission for 
the purpose of investigating the causes of the late events at Vellorej and proposes that it 
^iiall consist of the following Members : 

President^ 

Major-Gen, Pateu. 


Lient..CoL Dodsworth. 
Major Dowse. 


I r N, Webbe, Esq. 
i i J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. 


Approved and resolved accordingly. 


TO MAJOR-GENERAL PATER AND MEMBERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

IN consequence of the recent distressing event which has occurred in the 
Fortress of Vellore, The Right Honourable the Governor in Council deems it essentially ne- 
cessary that an immediate and strict Inquiry should be instituted for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cause to which this extraordinary occurrence is imputable. 

2. His Lordship in Council has therefore been pleased to appoint you to a Commission 
for the purpose of conducting this Investigation ; and it is his Lordship’s desire that you will 
accordingly proceed to Velloi'e, and take immediate means for ascertaining the circumstances 
which led to the Mutiny of the Troops iiilthat Garrison on the night of the 9th instant. 

3 As his Lordship in Council attaches much importance to this Inquiry, his Lordship is 
desirous that you wdl lose as little time as may be practicable, consistently with the accuracy 
of your proceedings, in the completion of it; and in order that you may have such insight as 
is at present possessed by his Lordship m Council, relative to the subject, I am directed to 
inclose for your information the accompanying Copies of Official Reports which have been 
received from the Officers whose situations at Vellore may be supposed to have afforded them 
the means of giving an accur«Ate account of the circumstances which occurred. 

4. The Judge Advocate General will assist in conducting the proceedings of the 
Commission. 


5. The Commission are authorized to administer an Oath to such witnesses as the)^ may 
judge necessary. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Fort St, George^ Jxily 1806, 


(Signed) GEORGE BUCHAN, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


my LORD, 

IN conformity to the Ordeis of your Lordship in Council, appomtiug* us a Com- 
mission for the pinpose of ascertaining the circumstances which ied to the Mutiny of the 
Troops in the Garrison of Vellore on the night of the 9th July, we lepaired to that Station, 
and on the 21st commenced our Enqiuues, which we have continued down to this day. 

We weie naturally led to commence our investigations with an Inquiry into the general 
stale of the Garrison at the time oi the Mutiny. We find that the Gauison was composed 
of Two Battalions of Sepo 3 ’s (the 1st of the 1st, and the 2nd of the 23id^) and a Detachment 
from His Majesty’s 69th Regiment of about S70 Rank and File 

The only material occurrence which had recently taken place in regaul to the Troops, 
was the issue of a new Turband to the Aimy, and a Geneial Order by the Commander in 
Chief of the 13th of IMarcli last. Tiie Ordci for the Tiuband had been notified to the Troops 
in Garuson about the Months of April or May last The 2nd Battalion of the 4th Regiment, 
N. Infantry, were then composing part of the Garuson, and appear to have indicated great 
dissatisfaction at the fashion of the Turband, as too nearly lesembliiig, in their appiehension, 
a European Hat. This Battalion had been lemoved some weeks pre\ious to the Mutiny, 
and replaced by the 2nd of ihe 23 kL 

In our examination of the Officers commanding these two Corps, w^e could not find that 
any dissatisfaction had been expressed to them by their Sepoys, against the receipt of the 
Turband, which, though not actually issued, was making up for both Corps. 

It IS sufficiently evident, however, from the testimony of various witnesses, that the 
Turband was highly offensive to the prejudices of the Sepoys, however much they may have 
concealed their feelings in that respect from their Officeis. It does not appear that there 
w^as any thing in the materials of which the Turband was composed particularly objectionable, 
it being made, as formerly, of Broad-cloth, covering an Iron Frame, with the exception of 
a Cotton Tuft, made to resemble a Feather, and a leather Cockade. This last article ap- 
pears indeed to have been disliked by the Sepoys , but the material and leading objection 
lespected the shape, which, as befoie stated, they compared to that of a Topce^ or Eiuopean 
Hat It is sufficiently evident that the shape of the Turband cannot be said to bear any 
resemblance to a Hat, although it does indeed to the leather Caps lately introduced into His 
Majesty’s European Regiments 

It appeals that difierent alterations in Dress had lately been introduced in the Sepoy 
Corps, such as Stocks and Waistcoats. By a late Order of his Excellency the Commander 
in Cinef, of the iStli Maich 1806, Section XI paragraph 10 — It is ordeied by the Regu- 
« lations, that a Native Soldier shall not maik his face to denote his Cast, noiMvear Ear- 
rings, when dressed in hisUnitoim; and it is further directed, that at all Parades, and 
upon all Duties, eveiy Soldier of the Battalion shall be clean shaved on the chin. It is 
directed also, that uniformity shall be preserved in regard to the quantity and shape of the 
hair upon the upper lip, as far as may be practicable.” 

This Order had been leceived by the two Corps at Vellore ; but the particular paragraph 
had not been communicated officially to them One of the Officers then in command of one 
of tlie Battalions (the late Lieut.-Col M^Keiias, who was killed m tiie Mutiny) had resolved 
not to communicate it to his Sepoys, as he was convinced that it would be the cause of gieui 
dissatisfaction. This inf oimation we obtained fiom lus Adjutant, Lieut Coombe. The men, 
however, seem to have got some intelligence of what w^as intended ior we ibid that the 


ith evception of 460 on command. 
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appichension of then Whisk eis being cut ofF, was one of the causes which led to the Mutiiiyj, 
as assigned by them ; and we have no reason to doubt of the repugnancy which they must 
have felt at such a measure. 

But however genuine the dislike to the Turband may have been amongst the Tioopsj 
there is reason to behe've that this circumstance was caught at by others to sow dissatisfaction 
against our Government. 

The families of the late Tippoo Sultan appear to have been removed to the Fortress of 
Vellore, as a place of security and strength, soon after the fall of Seringapatam, and a nu- 
meious tram of attendants (chiefly, we believe, Mussulmen) had followed the fortune of the 
Princes, and were settled in the Pettah and vicinity of the Fort. 

The casual dissatisfaction among the Troops appears to have furnished to the Princes the 
idea of turning that circumstance to their own advantage The dissatisfaction arose out of 
a Religious Prejudice, and was therefore the readier conveited into a common cause. 

Many circumstances favour the belief of the intention of the Mutiny being known, for 
some time before it took place, to some of the people of the Palace, and in particular to the 
Pimce Mouez u Been. 

One evidence (Baba Saib, Sepoy) speaks of the intention of a general insuriection 
having been communicated to him previous to the Mutiny by one of the Prince’s people. 
Connected with this point, we must notice the deposition of Meerza Cheerudmund, a native 
of Delhi, one admitted into the presence of Mouez u Been, and related to him by family 
connexion, who told him, about ten days before the Mutiny took place, that he should 
be out m a few days,” We do not find, on enquiry of Lieutenant- Colonel Marriott, that 
any exception attaches to the character of this Witness; and aie therefore inclined to give 
great weight to what he says ; nor is this diminished from its being but a hint which the 
Prince diopped* The observation conveyed to the Witness, he says, the idea of some mis- 
chief being in view. 

We find from the testimony of several Witnesses, that an Oath had been taken by a 
great number of the Sepoys of both Battalions, and a consideiable proportion of the Native 
Officers, to Three Points: — First, Secrecy; Second, the Rejection of the Turband, and, 
Tiiirdly, the Re- establishment of the Mussulman Government in the family of the late Tip- 
poo Sultan — It appears from the evidence of Shaik Nutter, Sepoy of the First Battalion 
of the First Regiment, that it was Jemaul u Been, the foster-brother of Mouez u Been, 
who first made the Palace people acquainted with the intention of the Sepo;^s to mutiny, 
and that he held forth to them a promise of an increase of pay fiom the Prince Mouez u 
Been, and particular advantages to Subidar Shaik Adam — that the Piince expected imme- 
diate assistance of four or five hundred men from the Pettah, and after-assistance from dif- 
ferent parts of the Country. 

The above is the only material information we have been able to procure of any actual 
communications with the Palace previous to the Mutiny, nor could even this be procured but 
under peculiar circumstances. The Witness had, on his first examuiaiioii on a former day, 
July 29th, declared that he did not know of his own knowledge that any of the Palace people 
were Acquainted with the Mutiny ; but on further examination (on the 9th August) it being 
explained to him that the pardon promised him was conditional only on his making a full dis- 
covery of all circumstances, withm his knowledge, connected with the Mutiny, and our 
doubts of his having made a full communication on his first examination, he then made the 
declarations above quoted. 

Jemaul u Been and Fakeer Mahomed were questioned, under an offer of pardon, as to 
the truth of what Shaik Nutter had discovered, but they both denied all knowledge of the 
circumstances, 

Shaik Nutter, it is to be observed, identified the person of Jemaul u Been from 
amongst upwards of twenty persons who were pioduced, to prove that he distinctly knew 
the man he alluded to. 

Carrying on our remarks on the occurrences previous to the Mutiny, we find from the 
evidence of Lieutenant- Colonel Marriott, that on the days of the Sth or 9th July, the Prince 
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Motiez n Been particulaily desited that he might be allowed to have a Murdanah^ or the 
women excluded from his public rooms, and his male servants allowed to remain with hiiur 
during the night — an indulgence which is allowed to them only during the Mohmiem Feast, 
when they fast all day, and are obliged to eat at night. He also requested permission for 
Hyder Hussain Cawn, his first-cousin, to be allowed to pass the night at his house. Colonel 
Mainott refused him both these requests, as being irregular, and as they would lead to form a 
piecedent for himself and the other Piinces to make similar lequests. Another reason for his 
suspicions of Mouez u Been was, the earnest manner in which he lequested to be allowed to 
purchase a hoise, which Lieutenant- Colonel Mamott also refused, on account of the heavy 
debts he had already incurred. Finding that Colonel Marriott would not listen to him, he ur- 
gently requested that he might be allowed to see and try the horse, and he was brought into 
the Fort accordingly for that purpose , and this, Colonel Mainott adds, was the same horse 
that was found ready saddled on the arrival of the Dragoons at Mouez u Deen’s door ' " 

It appeared that the night of the 9th July had been set apart for ceiebiatiiig the nuptials 
of one of the Princesses, Noor ul Nissam Begum, daughter of the late Tippoo Sultan by 

and sistei to the Prince Mohea u Been, with a peison of the name of Syed 

Nizam u Been, a Native of Mysore, who had lately come from the Country of Cuddapah for 
that purpose — and that a great concoiuse of people had assembled from different quarters of 
the Country on the occasion. 

We shall not think it necessary to retrace the circumstances of the Massacre which took 
place during that nignt (the particulars of which have already been pretty accurately reported 
to your Lordship m Council by different Officers) furthei than noticing the share which the 
people of the Palace appeared to have taken m the transaction. 

Different Witnesses have borne testimony to the activity of the followers of the Palace 
during the time of the Mutiny, by assisting in getting out the guns ; in laying them , m en- 
couraging the Sepoys to destroy the Europeans, 'ahd m actually doing so themselves in some 
instances. The fiag of the late Tippoo Sultan was hoisted upon the Garrison flag-staff by the 
Sepoys in conjunction with the followers of the Palace The Princes Mohea u Been and his 
brother Mouez u Been presented themselves to the Sepoys , ordered refreshments of beetle, 
&c. to be given them , and Mouez u Been is said to have presented the Son of the late Com- 
Biandant Syed Goftoor with a sword, ordering him at the same time to go and take possession 
of the HiU Foitof Vellore The encoiuagement given to the Sepoys by the above Princes 
appears to us to be sufficiently confirmed by the general result of the evidence, although not 
very distinctly spoken to by many of the Witnesses. 

It is material to obseive, that Mouez u Been acknowledged to Colonel Marriott that the 
flag had come out of his house, but that the Sepoys had plundered it with many other things. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Marriott enquired bow he came to have such a thing, and he said he bought 
it of Nowragee, the Persee meichant, duiing Colonel Doveton’s command. The flag is said 
to ha\e been purchased at the Sales subsequent to the fall of Senngapatam. It was produced 
befoie us, and appears to be an old one, bearing the late Sultan’s insignia, a sun m the cen- 
tie, with green tyger-stnpes on a led field On our examination of Nowragee, the Persee 
meichant, he denied that he had ever sold either a flag to the Princes, or cloth of the same 
kind of which it was made. 

The eagerness with which the Sepoys and men of the Palace betook themselves to plun- 
der the effects of the Officers, and to escape out of the Fort with their booty, tended m our 
opinion to weaken the general effect of the Insurrection, and to prevent, happily, much of 
the consequences to have been apprehended. This defection of the Mutineers, joined to the 
early assistance given by the 19th Dragoons and 7th Regiment, and details of Native Cavalry 
by Colonel Gillespie (under ciiciunstaoces too bnlheiut ever to be foigotten), prevented the 
Fort from falling entirely into their possession. 

It appeared to us proper to give the four elder Princes an opportunity of offeung any ex- 
planation of then conduct which they might be able or wnlhng to aflbrd , and we accordingly 
went over to their different houses for that purpose. We stated to I\Iouez u Been and Mohea 
B Deeiiy that they were implicated m the transactions of the lOth , but to the other two, we 
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only observed, that we were ready to receive any information they were disposed to offer re- 
gaidiug that affair. They all four denied any previous knowledge of, or participation in, the 
transaction. 

The Sou of Syed Goffoor, who was so repeatedly charged by different witnesses of having 
taken an active part in the transactions of that night, was called before us, and distinctly ques- 
tioned as to the several allegations against him, all of which he denied. 

It did not seem to us necessary to enter into a particular investigation of the guilt imputed 
to the different followeis of the Princes, by questioning the several individuals themselves, as 
the purpose of our Mission was not to convict particular persons, which could only be done by 
a legular trial, but to ascertain the general facts and circumstances of the transaction ; so far 
as regaids the followers of the Palace having many of them taken an active part in the Mutiny, 
the facts are too broad and strong to be mistaken , the particular share individuals may have 
taken IS a matter for future discrimination 

We had the honour to suggest to your Lordship in Council, the propriety of offering a 
pecuniary Rewaid for a full discovery of the cause or causes which originally led to the Mutiny ; 
but, as 3/our Lordship in Council seemed to feel that the measure was objectionable, we have 
not as jet availed ourselves of the discretion allowed us, of proposing such Rewards as may 
appear likely to lead to any useful discovery. We have been the rather mclmed to 
this, because we understand the Officer commanding the Garrison is vested with powers to 
that eifect, who would, of course, communicate to your Lordship, 01 to us, any intormatioii 
he might lecene ; and because we aie awaie that manj^ persons would repair to an individual 
for that purpose, who would not venture to come before a Commission (the object of whose 
meetings is more generally known) to give evidence, in the present state of the public mind. 

W e received from the Officer commanding the Garrison a Paper of private mtelligence, 
being the confession of certain persons now under sentence of death. We did not, however, 
think that the evidence given under such ciicumstances, was of a natine proper to be recorded 
on the Proceedings of a Commission ordered to examine Witnesses on oath, however important 
in Itself, and adapted to Political purposes . and as the Paper is already before Government, 
we see many I'easons why w^e should neither remaik on it, nor balance our own proceedings 
by it. 

The object of our Mission is to asceitain the cause to which the Mutiny is imputable.’® 
It is not easy to calculate upon the motives which may have actuated a laige body of men, 
composed of different Casts, Religions, and Countnes, and acting for a peuod of time suffi- 
cient to admit of new feelings and interest, calculated to divert the original impression to a 
different object. 

There are, however, two principal causes which appear to us to have led to the Mutiny ; 
the iate innovations in the Dress and appearance of the Sepoys, and the Residence of the Fa- 
mily of the late Tippoo Sultan at Vellore. We shall beg leave to submit our reasons on each 
of these heads ; and first in regard to the Dress. 

The aiticle of Dress is, both witli the Hindoos and the Mahommedans, an indication of 
their Cast, and a badge of their respective distinctions and places in society ; and when it is 
recollected how obstinately the Indians of all descriptions adhere to their Customs, and with 
what difficulty the Natives were brought to adopt many parts of their present Military Dress, 
It will not appear surprising that some of the late innovations m that respect were offensive to 
their feelings. 

The Hepoys appear to have felt, that the wearing of the new Tarband wouldmake them 
come to be consideied as Europeans, and would have removed them from the society and in- 
tercourse of their own Casts. 

We did not think it material to ascertain how far every article of Dress which they have 
complained of was repugnant to their lehgious tenets, or unreasonable 10 itself — prejudices 
would cease to be so could they be regulated by reason. 

We shall not dwell particularly upon that part of the Order which respected the effacing 
from the forehead the Marks of Cast, as it has not been specified to us as a cause of grievance, 
though one of the Battalions appeals to have previously carried it into execution ; we may be 
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allowed, however, to supposse that it was not without its effect upon the minds of individuals ; 
m the same Corps the Turband was not complained of, yet we know that it led to the Mutiny. 

These distinctions of Cast add to the peisonal inipoitance of the individual with society, 
and create a sense of honour which operates more strongly than the fear of punishment m the 
prevention of crimes. 

In this Country the prejudices of the conquered have always triumphed over the aims of 
the conqueror ; and have subsisted amidst all the revolutions and shocks to which the Empire 
has been subjected, any innovation therefore in that respect must be calculated to call forth 
their feelings, and the more trivial the object required to be sacrificed, the stronger, in our 
opinion, would the reluctance be to make it. Nothing could appear more trivial to the Public 
Interests than the length of the hair on the upper lip of a Sepoy j yet to the individual himself 
the shape and fashion of the Whisker IS a badge of his Cast, and an aiticle of his Religion; 
and the sanctity in which this aiticle is held has occasioned Revolutions lu different Eastern 
Nations rather than suffer it to be violated. 

We shall now remark on the second cause assigned, viz. the Residence of the Families 
of the late Tippoo Sultan at Vellore. 

Accommodations were here provided for them, nearly resembling a palace in mao'nifi- 
ceiice, and an establishment allowed them on a veiy extensive scale of liberality : their fol- 
lowers had emigrated in great numbers to Velloie , and husbands for the Princesses were al- 
lowed to come from different quarters of the Country. These persons naturally brought along 
■with them their former attachments and prejudices ; and the interests of Seringapatam weie 
transplanted with its inhabitants to the Carnatic : speaking the same language, and followino- 
the same religion, connections were easily formed ; and amongst men who were not much 
occupied with the engagements of trade or business, schemes of power and ambition would 
naturally occur to those who had been born to enjoy them. 

Under other circumstances, the Turband, &c. might have proved offensive to the Se- 
poys ; but when %ve look to some former Insurrections amongst the Troops, and remember 
(and it falls within the personal knowledge of some of us) the civility with winch the men dis- 
tinguish their Officers, and the point of honour which they seemed to feel in doing so, we 
cannot but think that the outrages on the late occasion were of foreign growth, and could only 
have been inspired by a barbarous Enemj'. 

On the whole, we draw from the Evidence now before us, the following conclusions • 

That the late Innovation as to the Dress and Appearance of the Sepoys was the leading 
cause of the Mutiny : and the other was, the Residence of the Family of the late I'lppoo 
Sultan at Vellore. 


All of which IS humbly submitted by, 
My Lord, 

&c. 


(Signed) 

Vellore, Sth August, 1806. 


&c. 

J. PATER, President, 
&c. Members of Commission. 


(*) 

PRESIDENT’S MINUTE. 

IT being expedient that the Gentlemen composing the Commission held at 
Vellore should repair to their stations without loss of tune, I recommend that the Commission 
be dissolved. 
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As the Report of the Commission as to the Causes of the Mutiny has the entire concurrence 
of my opmion, and as the Court of Duectors will naturally require our sentiments upon this 
impoitant subject, I beg leave to move, that it be resolved to confirm the opinion of the Com- 
mission, and to approve of the manner m which the Report has been drawn up. 

(Signed) W, BENTINCK. 

Fort St, George^ I Uh August^ 1806. 

A Resolution was passed agreeably to this Minute. 


(O 

PRESIDENT’S MINUTE. 

ALTHOUGH some parts of the Letters and Inclosures of the Commander mi 
C hief under date the 20th July, seem to require remarks and explanation from me, I deem it 
notwithstanding* more advisable, under all the circumstances, to observe silence, and to re- 
serve such opmioiis as it may be absolutely incumbent upon me to give, till the Report of the 
Committee shall have been received ; there is, however, one subject m that Letter relative to 
a Note annexed by the Commander in Chief to Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes’s Answers to certain 
Queries put to him by Sir John Cradock, which, as it is about to be transmitted to Bengal, 
does not admit of being entirely passed over. 

The Note is to the following purport : 

Whatever Regulations were adopted for the Army were submitted to Government, and 
remained many weeks in their possession for examination, and were returned approved. 

(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK.” 

Messrs, Petrie and Strange, as well as myself, being conscious of our entire ignorance of 
the existence of the particular Order in question, and feeling also that the specific manner in 
which the reference had been made, leheved us from all responsibility attaching to it; we 
conceived that the Commander in Chief would piefci the omission of the Note, rather than the 
transmission of it, accompanied by our comments. Under this idea, our Letter dated the 19ch 
July was written to the Commander in Chief. Sii J. Ciadock, in reply, has stated, In 
respect to the Note at the bottom of Colonel Forbes’s Leltei, I cannot consent that it should 
not appear before the Supreme Gun« rnoicni. In all cases, the exact display is best, and 
the due inferences are better drawn 

The fact, as stated bj* tne Comma ^ That the Regulations were submitted 

to the Government ; that they were wee^vs in the possession of the Government ; and 

were finally returned approved is peiiecily true : a id the conclusion liom this statement 
unaccompanied by explanation would unite the Governor in Council with the Commander in 
Chief in a full participation of the responsibility which may attach to those Orders. 

On the ground of responsibility, I must state my confidence that the affairs of this Pre- 
sidency, and indeed of the Empire at large, have not suffered by any timidity of action on 
the part of this Government, nor by any' considerations of a personal nature. I hope it will 
appear that the general welfare^ has always been our mam object, and that we even have made 
ourselves accountable when the strict line of our duty would have authorized inaction : on the 
other hand> I cannot pemiit myself to consent to share either the merit or demerit of trans- 
actions in which I cannot feel that I have been a party. 

It will be necessary to go somewhat back, in oider to place in a distinct view the feelings 
entertained by the Governor in Council upon this particular point. 

It may be recollected, that so early as March 1805, the Commander in Chief submitted 
to the Board, his opinion of the indispensable necessity of bringing into a general view, the 
^c\eral Orders and Regulations that comprehend the Military System. It is stated, The 
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Commander in Chief has it only in contemplation to reduce into one view the several 
Orders «V? and which are by Government . but should any slight al« 

teraiioii appear obviously necessaiy, or it be found requisite to introduce a few circumstances 
of Discipline or intenor Economy of the later practice in England, such 7i€w Matter will be 
didingiiished in the Manuscript that will be submitted for the final appiobation of Govem- 
ment.” 

This compilation was accoidingly prepared, and presented to the Boaid in January iS06, 
together with a Blinute from the Commander in Chief, in which Sir John Ciadock observes, 
III this compilation the existing Orders have been considered, as far as is consistent with a 
due preservation of their spirit and meaning , and to them I have added such others as I 
consider calculated to impiove the seivice, &c,” 

The whole is compiised in 27 Sections, alphabeticahy arranged ; and the additional 
Oideis to which I icquest the attention of the Boaid, as lequiung the sanctij^n of Govera- 
meat, are as follow ” 

Upon reference to the enumeration of these additional Oiders, it will be found that the 
paragiaph 10 of Section XI which has since been revoked, is not included. 

The Government passed a Ilesolution approving of the compilation, and expiessuig a 
favourable opinion of the mode in winch this laborious vvoik had been completed by the De- 
puty Adjutant- Geneial, to whom it had been officially intrusted. 

The Detail here given would seem to pieclude the necessity of any observation The 
assurance of the exaCt natuie of the compilation from the Officer officially charged by our 
siipenoi Authorities with the siipeuotendence of these details, was entitled to our entire be- 
lief, and the perusal of near One Hunched and Fifty Folio Sheets oi Regimental Oideis, 
about Drill, Discipline, and Diess, alieady asserted to be m usage, and sanctioned, could not 
have been required of me, and formed no part of my duty. 

What I was really called upon to do, I conscientiously performed, by examining that 
part of the Orders said to be New, to which the Commander m Chief diew the attention of 
the Boaid, and leqiiired its sanction To those additional Oideis alone could our appioval 
be reasonably understood to have been given : to those was oui approbation asked ; to those 
alone was it given. They, as well as I recollect, were for the most part ol a financial natuie, 
and could not be carried into effect without the sanction of Council. The remainder consisted 
of Military Details actually under execution by the autlionty of the Commander in Chief. 
The Governor in Council did their duty in revoking the Older when it came to their know- 
ledge. 

As we have seen the gieat importance of the Diess of the Soldiers in this Counlij^, 
and of the dangeious consequences which may follow any innovation upon it, I would 
beg leave to recommend ttiat a Resolution be passed, that no alteration winterer in the 
Dress of the Soldier, or m the exteinal maiks and fashions of his Cast, should take place 
without the previous sanction of Government. 1 would recommend that this Resolution should 
be transmitted to the Commander in Cinef, in oidcr that it may form a Recoul of the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office. 

(Signed) W BENTINCK. 

Fort Si ^ George^ Julj/ 2y/iy iSOik 


(m) 


Fiiractjrom Mr. Petrie\^ 3Iini{te^ dated July iS06. 


IN concurring with the Eight Honourable the President in his Minute of 
the 25th Instant, and m disclaiming all previous knowledge of the Oidcrs for introducing cer- 
tain alterations in the Diess and distinguishing Marks oi the Sepoys, I beg leave to explain 
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that I do not thereby, in the most remote degree, mean to impute blame to the Commander 
ID Chief, whose vigilance in command stands altogether nmmpeached, wider every ciicum* 
stance of the late unhappy events,” 


Extract from Mr, Strang(^$ Minute^ dated Julj/ 31, 1806. 

AS an individual Membei of Council, I deem it sufficient for me to aver,' 
in concurrence with Mr, Petrie, and for the leasoiis detailed by the Right Honourable the 
President, that m saoctiomng the General Code, we remained uiiapprised of the particular 
Oulers,” 


(») 

TO MAJOR PIERCE, &c. &c. &c. 

SIR, 

IN addition to what I addressed to you the other day, in respect to explanation 
concerning Orders that have been much adverted to — 

I am now obliged to press the subject further, from a communication I have received from 
his Lordship in Council, wherein it is stated that the attention of Government was not drawn to 
that paragrapli, because I had promised that whenever there was the slightest alteration from 
the fomier Orders, such difference should appear distinguished ; and that this Older was 
not noted.” 

The remark from Government is very just ; and I am required to ask from you the state- 
ment of the case, for it must be in perfect recollection that my instructions to you were, to 
maik in red-ink” every deviation from the last Book of Regulations. 

(Signed) J f; CRADOCK, 

lull/ 26^ 1S06. Lieuteiiaiit-GeneraL 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, &c. &c. &c. 

SIR, 

I HxWE the honour of replying to your Excellency’s Letter of to-day’s date, 
by stating, to the best of my recollection, what occuired on the subject of revising the Regu- 
lations of the Service 

When your Excellency was pleased to express to me your intention, that the Regulations 
then considered those of the Service, though mostly obsolete, should be revised, you accom- 
panied It by instructions that the Regulations to be framed should, as far as might be practi- 
cable, be assimilated to the customs and usages of His Majesty’s Service; your Excellency 
observing, that you would assign to the Government your motive for adopting such as were m 
force in His Majesty’s Service, in preference to what might hitherto have been the practice 
of this Service, in every instance that required the confirmation of Government. 

I regret that I cannot call to my remembrance your Excellency’s particular injunction to 
note every deviation and addition zn red znk^ but merely in general terms, that they should 
be biought to the notice of Government; and such as were not founded upon existing Orders, 
and appeared to me to require the confirmation of Government, were accordingly pointed out 
in your Excellency’s Minute, that accompanied the proposed compilation when submitted to 
the Council 
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Under the generally-adopted opinion m this Ser\ ice, that the Commander in Chief is 
mted with the power of regulating the Discipline and Detail of the Annj., in which I had 
ever supposed to be included its Diess as well as its Appeal ance, from having invariably ob- 
served that all Oiders on those subjects proceeded from that Authority, I did not understand 
It to be expected that the paragraph in question, as lelating solely to a point of etiquette con- 
nected with the Military Appeal ance of a Soldier, should be brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment , and doing so, it was consequently omitted. 

In corroboration of what I have now stated, I beg leave to refer to the first paragraph of 
your Excellency’s Minute, that was laid before Government, with the revised Code, which, 
as general Regulations for a Service at large, necessauly compused OiJers emanating from 
different Authorities. 

I have the lionoui to be, &c 

(Signed) FRED PIERCE, 

Madras^ July 26, 1806. Dcp. Adi -Gen 


(O 

MINUTE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 

I HAVE viewed with extreme concern some Papeis lately tiansmiited from 
the Supreme Government upon the subject of the Mutiny at Vellore, as they contain senti- 
ments of a very opposite nature horn those I enteitain, and have expiessed , and if I am to 
yield to their reasoning and force, I cannot but feel that all the opinions I have given, and 
the measuies I advised, are subject to disapprobation. 

While I am aware it is the acknowledged duly of this Goveinment, and all its Member®, 
to pay implicit obedience to the ordeis of the Supreme Authoiity, and not to hesitate upon 
any act enjoined , yet I trust it will not be considered that I overstep the boiiiuls of inferior 
station, as a Member of this Council, if I still express my doubt upon opinions,” though 
they proceed fiom the highest and most respected source The events of the present houi 
are not alone considered, but futuritj" may demand the letiospect of past pioceedings and 
delivered sentiments. 

Under this impression, I take the hbeity to recoid the copy of a Statement I thought it 
my duty to send to the Authouties in England, ot the Mutiny at Vellore, which, aiisnig m 
an Army entiusted to my command, cannot fail to give me perpetual solicitude 

I rest my judgment upon the vaiiety and extent of evidence I have seen, the advantage 
of much local udoimation, and the concurrent testimony of the Arm}% not unsupported by 
the public \oice 

The Repoit I submit is the issue of direct evidence and official document It is not lia- 
ble to disproof. 

The whole question is now before the Publick 

It comprehends but Two points. Was the introduction of the Turband the original 
cause of all mischief ? Was it just, or otherwise, to remove the Mysore Family from Vel- 
loie ? The fiist is in all the warmth of argument, and perhaps must await, for proof, the 
lapse of tune ; but the other, that presses upon the character of this Government,” is easier 
answered, without depending for support upon the acclamation that mged the measure of 
removal (for a wise Administration must often withstand popular impulse) : I would give as 
my reply, That I believe every man m India, a fiiend to the British Goveinment, would 
object to their retain.” 


Madras^ October 1806. 


fSioneeb 


J. F. CRADOCK, 

I ueutenaui-Generab 




THE late unhappy event at Vellore has led to wide diversity of opinions ; and 
arguments may have been so conducted, as perhaps rather to disguise truth, than convey 
iniormation 


The object of the following Statement is therefore to recur to original circumstances, to 
fix a date prior to the fatal catastrophe on the 10th July, and to give a plain narrative of 
transactions, each step of which is accompanied by official documents. 

The explanation so much involves the acts of the Commander in Chief at Madras, that 
it IS necessary a gieat part of the detail should proceed in his name. 

Jt IS stated, and to a certain degree believed, that the introduction of a new Turband in 
the Native Army, an Order to prohibit the Maiks of Cast on the forehead of the Sepoys on 
parade, with innovations upon their founer Dress, m the obligation to wear stocks, white 
waistcoats, leathers, pantaloons, &c had created so much disaflection in their minds, as pro- 
duced the Massacre at Vellore. But the question chiefly rests on the Turband , the othei 
circumstances are only accounted auxiliaries; foi though the restriction upon the Marks might 
naturally be thought the prevailing point, yet through the long course of examination it 
scarcely appears m operation. 

From great variety in the Tuiband of the Army, and the one generally in use being ill- 
suited to convenience, and very heavy , upon the representation of the Adjutant- General 
Vide Colonel and the Deput} , it came into contemplation to direct a common pattern for the whole service, 

and the anangement was left to these officers, of whose experience and local knowledge the 
Commander m Chief could enteitam no doubt. At length, Turbaods made up under their 
A Syed and direction were presented to him upon the heads of Sepoys introduced for that purpose, and 

Bajabpoot. they seemed entitled to commendation. 

The business of making them up proceeded universally, and without remaik, till atten- 
tion was excited by a spirit of opposition in the 2nd Battalion of the 4th Regiment at Vellore, 
who declared that the Turbands were offensive, and infringed upon their Casts. 

As circumstances of exticme insubordination marked the conduct of the corps at that 


Court of In- 
quiry, 14th 
May, 1806— 
V ellore 

Court of In- 
quiry. 


Forhos’fa Evi- 
dence. 


period, and there appeared nothing that could justify the supposition that any real objection 
did exist, it seemed required that measures to support discipline should be immediately 
adopted , and some of the ringleaders were confined, and sent to Madras for trial. 

At that moment, too fully illustrated by subsequent acts, the conduct of the Native 
Commissioned Officers was most suspicious ; not one appealed active in his duty, they all 
seemed to enjoy the rising discontents ; and at the same time, to strengthen evil circumstance 
and Ignorance, they all declared the Turband fiee from objection, and persisted in the same 
avowal upon the subsequent Court of Inquiry at Vellore. 

It IS in evidence that the first opposition to the introduction of the Turband, by the 2nd 
Battalion of the 4tb Regiment at Vellore, was manifested before they had ever seen it; and 
that an agreement had been made between the ist Battalion of the 1st Regiment, quartered 
also in Vellore, and the 2nd Battalion of the same Corps, matching past, not to wear it, 
though in equal ignorance of its appearance, formation, or materials. 

To pexiect the view that the revolt was not a resistance to an article of Dress, that in the 
wound It gave to Casts or prejudices might in this country give birth to acts the most extrava- 
gant — that It was not an explosion of injured feelings, that might destroy every principle of 
allegiance or humanity, but that silent secret treason was the object ; the chief Conspuator, 
Shvak Cossim Jeinidai, in the 1st Regiment, a few days previous to the insurrection, upon 
being questioned by his Commanding Officer if any dissatisfaction existed, offered, m the 
presence of the other Native Officers,’'" to place the Koran on his head, (the most solemn 
appeal to truth,) and swear that there was none, and that the whole Corps were foru^ard to 


wear the Turband. 


The Court of Inquiry established by the Commander in Chief at Vellore as he proceeded 
to Mysore, consisted of Lieutenant-Colonel M^Kerras, Lieutenant- Colonel Forbes, and 
Lieutenant- Colonel Marriott, the two former commanding Battalions, and the latter the Pay- 
master to Tippoo’s family — officers distinguished for their knowledge of the language and the 
Native customs ; and the proceedings will fully evince that no objection to the Turband was 
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ihen discoverablcj and the private opinion those Officers were requested to give upon the subject 
to the Commander in Chief, a prefeience to tne former Turband in many particulais appears, 
and a declaration that m no shape it niteriered with Cast or prejudice. Attention is only 
directed to the aiteiation of soiiie tape, and trifles of that nature. 

The Comniandci in Chief tnen pioceeded to Mysoie, and gave directions foi the Trial of 
the Prisoners bexoie a Native Court Martial at the Piesulency 

At each Trial evidence was pi educed horn peisons oi the highest Cast, that the Turband 
was fiee fiorn any objection whatsoever. The Prisoners w'ere lound guilty, and sentenced 
to corporal punishment. 

The Commander m Chief, being anxious that Government should be acquainted with 
every circumstance, and feeling that his absence from the Presidency might lead to ignorance 
of the real state of the case, diiected the Adjutant-Gencial to lay ail the Pioceedings of the 
Trials before the Eight Honoiuabie the Governor, and follow such meauues as the Council 
might please to direct. The result was, that tw^o of the Eingleadeis of the 2nd Battalion of 
the 4th Regiment were punished, and the rest, upon then appaicnt contrition, pai cloned 

No furthei intelligence reached the Commander m Chief at Nundydioog till the latter 
end of June, w^hen he received a xeiy iinpu‘ssive lepicbentation from an eKpeiieuced and 
able Officer, that the Tuiband had occasioned gi eat discontent in the Army, and earnestly 
lecommended a repeal ot the Ordei 

The Commandci m Chief at once adopted the resolution of confiding his embairassment 
to the Government, and submitted the following secret lefcience to the Ftiglit Honourable 
the Governor in Council. 


(Secret.) 

Nuncit/droogy June I80G. 

MY LORD, 

1 MUST have recourse to your Loidship’s judgment, and that of the Coun- 
cil, to relieve me from gieat anxiety and embarrassment upon the subject of the Tuibands, 
the full paiticulais of wdiich case are so well known to your Lordship, and upon the pro- 
ceedings, from my absence, I have already lequested your Lordship’s personal dnection. 

The introduction of this Turband oiiginated fiom the advice and under the supeiin- 
tendance of Colonel Agnew, the Adjutant-Geneial, and Majoi Pieice, the Deputy A tljii- 
tant-General; and as au alteration from the former one appeared wanting, I thought I 
could not confide so simple a mattei to better hands, or Ofiiceis of more local expciience. 

I have the strongest reasons to suppose, that almost unit ersal objection arises against 
the Turband , and though force and punishment may overcome individual opposition, yet 
the film dislike does not abate, and the fieqnent lecurrence of seventy may produce, 
thouo-h It may be remote, bad consequence^^. 

I am as awaie as the human niiiid can possess the sentiment, that opposition to Miii- 
tary and just authority cannot be yielded to, and that the aUem})t must be crushed m its 
earliest stage. Tins is the sole icasoning towards a Biiush Soldier, and, wcie it piudy a 
Biitish case, I should neither feel embariassment, or should 1 thus tiouble your Lordship 
in Council. 

But upon the prejudices of India, the force of Cast, -which in its various shape no 
European may perfectly comprehend, it is allowable even m a Soldier’s mind to pause, 
and solicit the advice ot the Head and his companions in the Government 

The question is not confined to the ignorant Solclieiv, it is the subject of conveisation 
among the best-informed Officers, and my intelligence from Seungapatam, wbexe there is 
a numeioiis garuson, is, that it is the common cry, that the next attempt idli be to make 
the Sepoys Chi isiians. 

I lay before your Lordship, in confidence, a private Letter fiom Colonel Brunton ^ 
and the same sentiment prevails with many other moderate and discieet Officers. 


Vide private 
Report, 26th 
Ma), 1806 , 


Vide llie 
Tiials 


Vide Order to 
the Adjutant- 
General, lath 
and 20th J-unc 
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Still it IS my wish, and the best judgment I can apply to the untoward subject, to per- 
severe and conquer prejudice, as perhaps the least evil , but where consequences may eii- 
sue of a disadvantageous nature, and even the souice of our recruiting at stake, so difficult 
at all times, with due selection and effect, I am not satisfied m my own mind to persevere 
“ to the full extent, without recurrence to your Lordship’s advice, and the sanction of 
Government. 

(Signed) F CRADOCK, 

Lieutenant-General.” 


Tiie Commander in Chief thus endeavoured to unite Mihlaiy principles with the strictest 
caution, and v\as prepaied to follow such steps as the best inionnalion, and the sanction of 
the highest auihoi.ty, should dictate 

The Government honoiiied him with an answer, and proposed the issue of an Older to 
the Army The determination was expiessed to enfoice the Turband, as the opposition arose 
from Ignorant clamour, unfounded on any principle but, at the same time, to respect the 
Usages and Customs of the Native Troops on all occasions 

Both appeared to the Commander in Chief highly proper, and calculated to produce the 
best remedy in a case of extieme embarrassment The Order was not issued, as Govern- 
ment, with whom the decision remained, on account of the Commander in Chief’s absence 
from Madias, did not deem it necessaiy The following are the most mateiial Extracts from 
this Coirespondeiice. 


PUBLIC LETTER TO THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 


(Secret Depaitmeut) 


July 4:fh, 1806 


IF there had been reason to suppose that the late change of Dress was liible 
to the objection ot militating against the Religious Principles of the inhabitants of this 
Country, we should have had no hesitation in immediately lecommending to your Excellency 
the reiinquisiiinent of the intention to establish the proposed change , but as it appears 
from the evidence taken m the late Enquiry at Vellore, that no objection of this nature 
exists, we ceitainly deem it advisable that the alternative of ^^lelding to the clamour ausing 
from an unfounded prejudice, should, if possible, be avoided. 


(Signed) W. BENTINCK.” 


GENERAL ORDER BY GOVERNMENT. 

July Adh, 1806. 

THE Right Honourable the Governor m Council having been informed by 
his Excellency the Commandci in Chief of the opposition which has, in some instances, 
been experienced in establishing an alteration which it was deemed expedient to adopt m 
the form of the Turband in use among the Native Corps of this Establishment, his Lord- 
ship in Council is led to expiess his extreme regret that any part of the Native Army, 
whose ments have been so frequently extolled and rewarded by this Government, could 
have suffered itself to be deluded by an unfounded clamour. 

“ It will be m every instance the wish of the Right Honouiable the Governor in Conn- 
csl, to evince a sacred regard for the Religious Principles of the Native Troops, as well as 
of all other inhabitants of this Country j but ni the present case it appears, after the 
strictest enquiry, and according to the testimony of Natives of the highest Cast, that the 
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« opposition which has been experienced in the late change of Turhands is destitute of any 
“ foundation in either the Law or usage of the Mahomedan or Hindoo Religions , and any 
“ persons who may peiseveie in that opposition cannot, in consequence, tail to be sub- 
“ jected to the severest penalties of military discipline.” 


“ (Secret ) 

“ MY LORD “ Nimiydroog, July mh, 1806 . 

f HAVE been much honoured this morning by the receipt of the Letter 
from your Lordship in Council, upon the subject of the Turbands, and feel myself pecu- 
laily gratified by the transmission of the proposed Older by Goveuiment previous to its 

circulation. 

I take the liberty to express my entire concuiience with the spirit and terms of the 
Oidei, as eveiy way calculated to preser\e just authority, and to alia}/ any pie)udices that 
may exist upon the imputed disiegaid to the lights attached to Cast, or ancient Custom 
The point was of infinite embaiiassment , and it any act was to be resorted to beyond the 
immediate and constant \ indication of violated discipline, as it might arise, I conceuve that 
an Order from Government of this natme would seem to piomise the best effect 

1 will confess, that by the piesent communication with Government, I have gained 
the object I had in view, which was, to receive fiom them an luneseived opinion as\o the 
propiiet}^ of full coercion, should it prove necessary, but which, situated as this Country 
IS, buried in the absuidities ot Cast or preiudicc, dear to them as existence, I was fearful 
to take a step of any doubt, without explicit knowledge and the sanction of Government 
Since I last had the honour to address your Lordship in Council, I have heard nothin^' 
more, which silence leads me to hope that the disinclination to the Tuiband has become 
more feeble, oi, perhaps, that reports hav e been exaggerated. Under this view, it may 
be judicious to postpone the publication of the Older, either to let the subject fall to the 
ground, as no longer the interposition of Government is required, or to reassume the issue, 
as youi Lordship m Council may determine by future event. 


(Signed) 


J F. CRADOCK, 
Lieutenant-General.” 


The Commander in Chief has thus explicitly detailed all circumstances lelative to the 
Tuiband, anterior to the iOtii of July, that the public mind may form Us judgment accoulino* 
to first principles, and not suffer undue impression from an\ couise ol event The appella- 
tion of obnoxious Oidci may now be attached to the mcasuie, but the public act of the 
Council, that declared the Tuiband fiee from objection, that imputed the opposition to 
unfounded ckunour^^ txx^d. groundless du^conlentf and the private act of the Rj«ht Honour- 
able the Governor, who after deiibei ate enquny, and at a late penod, expressed his desire 
that his Corps of Feiicibles should ucai it, will surely have weight to lecal the unmeuted 
epithet, and re-instate original sentiment. 

It IS unnecessary to go through the painful recital of the atrocious Revolt and Massacie 
on the lOfch of July at Vellore , tiie fatal occuirences are within univeisal information. They 
compichend ev ei j case of disloyalty, tieacliery, and horror. Tne whole w^as planned with 
unequalled seciec’y and concealment Fhe object w’as to destioy every European, and place 
a son of Tippoo at toe head ot a IVIooiish Goveinment, ^Vith this vieiv, letteis were ready, 

OT even vvere dispatched to the Mahrattas and to disaffected Chieftains at Cnddapah, m the mmhiy Coint 
Ceded Districts, and 1 ancaljghcny, ui the Carnatic, to excite a gencivd hostility. Indiscri- 
inmate finy and slaughter raged lor many hours, and wretclves were seen tottering from the 
Hospital to partake in the bloody scene . whilst the British soldiers were dragged from live 
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same asylum, and devoted to a deliberate death. Fatal instruction extended so far, that even 
the Sepoy boys armed themselves with their carbines of exercise, and lent their aid to the ge- 
neral destruction. 

To wiiat extent the calamity may have reached, it is impossible to say : most happily a 
body of Cavalry arrived from Arcot under the intrepid Colonel Gillespie, performe t a mili- 
tary wonder, and legained possession of the Fortress, rescued the brave survivors of the 69th 
Regiment leduced to the last extremity, and closed this scene ot cruelty and cowardice. 

Upon the arniai of the Commander in Chief at Velloie, on the 3d moining after the 
dreadiui event, it appeared, to be the leading piinciple to conciliate and restore confidence, 
to banish appiehension or suspicions of every nature, and pursue the paths of justice and 
spiiit , — wbiie innocence was to be discovered from the mass of apprnent crime, and protected 
With ardent zeal, the firm punishment of the guilty seemed equally necessary ; anu the 
unparalleled outiage against the Biitisli name and e>a&tence was to be vindicated in the sm-nai 
chastisement of the savage perpctratois. Against them alone was punishment to direct its 
just repnsal. Towaids all others, policy, good principles, and )udgments, seemed to dictate 
the full exeition of every former feeling of confidence and cordiality. The Indian Character 
would uncleistand this distinction, and not confound the operation of generosity with appre- 
hension. 

The whole dispensation seemed to require the earliest practicable termination, that the 
piogicss of oblivion might commence. 

Tuese principles actuated the Commander in Chief from the beginning, while at Vellore, 
and still direct his conduct. 

Before the active causes of the insurrection at Vellore are entered upon, it appears ne- 
cessary that the Order to prohibit the Maiks of Cast on Parade, and the wearing Eor-nngs, 
&c. should be adveited to, and explanation given on this subject. The Commandei in Chief 
lias aheady delivered his opinions on this subject, and what belongs to a Statement of this 
nature is only to maik circumstances as they leally are, and not to cond.. mn or extenuate the 
alleged Usage of the Seivice, which does prevail on the Madras Establishment, and, it is 
stated, the Bengal also. 

Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hyderabad, writes in these terms : 

Many Coips on the Madras Establishment, and almost all the Corps iii Bengal, which 
aie composed of Hindoos of the highest Cast, never use their dist'nguishing Maiks on 
Duty. Tiie Ciders did not apply to the Mussulmans, who certainly were the most active 
both in receiving and exciting the unfavourable impressions which led to discontenU^ 

it had been found necessaiy to collect into one Code the seveial Regulations of the Mi- 
litaiy Seivice ; and the work was allotted, by the Older of Government, to the Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General of the Army, Majoi Pierce, an OfEcei of 25 years’ experience in India, and 
who seemed in eieiy respect most qualified for the task. 

i\s a general instruction, the Commander in Chief directed Major Pierce to note with 
red ink all matter m the least different from former pi aclice or usage , that, when the Book 
was submitted to Govcinnient for then sanction, attention might be attracted to any alteration. 

When the Deputy Adjutant-General reported the woik prepared, the Commander iii 
Clnef assembled the Aiqiitant-Geneial Lieoienant-Colonel Agnew, the Quarter- Master-Ge- 
iicial Lieutenant- Colonel Orr, and the Deputy Adjutant- General Major Pierce, and the Re- 
gulations were lead by himseil: on many successive daj b, and discussed paiagraph by para- 
graph. When the OrJei in question, to prohibit the Marks of Cast, SwC under arms, ap- 
peared in Its turn, it imincJiately attracted the Commandei in Chief’s attention, as impolitic 
intcrleience with the Customs auc^ Prejudices of the Inhabitants. 

The Adjutant- General and the Deputy (on this day the Quarter -Master- General hap- 
pened to be absent) assuied the FJommander in Chief, that it was the invauable practice of the 
Serv ice, that in no well-regulated Corp> was it evei permitted , and appealed to the Commander 
in Chief’s personal observation among Uie Battalions be had inspected, whether he had re- 
maiked biicdi dmunctions. The Commander in Chief, as a stranger, and wnth an opinion only 
forme J from books, could not oppose such arguments j and, anxious to leave undisturbed the 
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usual course of a Sepoy Battalion^ and instead of introducing, to resist innovation, be suffered 
the insertion of the Order. A few extracts of the Correspondence that has taken place, on 
this part of the subject, will place the question in the true point of view 


LETTER FROM SIR J. F. CRADOCK TO COLONEL AGNEW. 

Juh/ I3j 1806. 

BUT upon the other points, the Abolition of the Marks of Cast from the 
forehead of the Sepoys, and the measurement of the Mustaches to a Military pattern, &c. as 
expiessed m the Order, as the rumour now stands, and I may say accredited by 
Government and others, I do feel the greatest inquietude, that it is in the power of possi- 
biiity, that infungements of the rights and piejudices ot the Natives, dear to them as life, 
should originate with me, who, I will say, as much as any man in India, respect those im- 
memonal usages. I theiefore, my dear Sir, must call upon you, and Major Pierce, who 
compiled the Orders, to give every explanation on this particular point, whether any mno- 
vation has been introduced, or is it only a continuance of the long piactice in the Army ? 

As such I uiidei stood it from you, when the Orders to be published were read by me, 
10 the presence of youiself, Major Pieice, and Colonel Orr, expressly that I might derive 
nifoimation fiom such lengthened experience as those Officeis possessed upon local points; 
and I iccoUect adveiting to the Ordei in question, when I was assured that it was the es- 
tabhshecl Military Custom; and had I not sanctioned its common course, I must ha\e 
conceived, I was induced by self-sentiment to ovei throw the usual established Rule of a 
Sepoy Regiment. 

(Signed) .L F. CRADOCK.” 


THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL COLONEL AGNEW’S REPLY TO 
SIR JOHN CRADOCK. 

Vellore^ Jul^^ 1806, 

I NOW reply to the second part of your Excellence’s enquiry ; and trust 
this statement will fully shew, that nothing was further fiom your Excellence’s intentions 
than any interfeience with the Customs of Cast. 

The total want in many of the Native Corps of any Standing Orders for the ordinary 
routine of Regimental Duty and interior Arrangement, and the glaring deficiencies in those 
which existed mother Corps, bad been bioughtto public notice in the course of the mspec- 
tion of Coips. The Deputy Acljutant-Geneial, then employed by appointment of Govern- 
menl in revising the existing Code of Regulations, undeitookto pi eparc a body of Standing 
Orders fora Battalion of Natne infantr}, by which the whole Aimy should in future be 
guided ; and he refeired to a foimer approved system oi this kind while pieparing that which 
was submitted to your Excellency for approval.” 

The 1 0th paragiaph of the Xltli of these Orders is as follows : 

It IS oideied by the Regulations, that a Native Soldier shall 7Wt mark his face to denote 
“ his Cast, or wear Ear-ruigs, when dressed in his uniform ; and it is further directed, that 
at all Parades, and upon ail Duties, every Soldier of the Battalion shall be clean shaved on 
the Chin It is directed also, that Unifoimity shall, as fai as practicable, be preserved in 
regaid to the Quantity and Shape of the Hair upon the uppei Lip.” 

Tins paragiaph, when lead by Major Pierce, I consideied as the mere recital of what 
had been long piactiscd in well-regulated Coips undei the recened Custom ot the Service, 
although, like many other Customs, not especially directed by any foioial Order, oi always 

M 
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enfoiced ; an opinion I joined in expressing wlien your Excellency stated jour clisiilce 
to loucii in any shape on the Custom of Cast, ceiUiinly not conceiving it to be a novel mao-’ 
vation, but what Customj it not remote Regulations^ had long established. 


(Signed) 


P. A. AGNEW.” 


Sill JOHN CRADOCK TO MAJOR PIERCE, DEPUTY ADJUTANT-GENERAL 

TO THE ARMY. 


July 24:^ 1806. 

BUT I view the Clause to abolish the Distinction of Cast, &c. m the 
gravest light, and such, both as to sense and National Interest m India, as to call for unre- 
if served proceeding, and to fix the error (if not to be done away) where it should lie. 

You will recollect, that previous to the submission to Go\ ernment of the Body of Stand- 
ing Orders, I employed many days in reading over all the Orders that you had taken the 
trouble to collect; and which work was entrusted to you by Government, not only as the 
Deputy Adjutant- General, but an Officer of long military experience in this Countiy To 
prevent, as far as the most reflective precaution could reach, the possibility of local eri or in 
respect to the usage of the Indian Army, I summoned the Adjutant- General, the Quarter- 
Master- Gen era] ; and each paragraph was discussed. The one in question caused my notice, 
and 1 was assured it was not only unobjectionable, but the invariable course of eveiy Regi- 
meat. As a stranger, and in the hands of the principal Staff Officers of the Honourable Corn- 
pany’s Army, could I oppose to their experience my single sentiment, and direct the over* 
«« throw of an established custom ^ 

It may appear that I have too much sensibility on the point, but that is impossible 
when the character of discretion and even common sense is at stake. 


(Signed) 


J. F. CRADOCK.” 


THE DEPUTY ADJUTANT-GENERAL MAJOR PIERCE TO 

SIR J. CRADOCK. 

THIS compilation was pnncipally formed upon Standing Orders estab- 
lished by the late Su John Biaithwaite, as Colonel of the 2d Battalion of European In- 
fantry, for that Corps, with the requisite deviations to render it applicable to N uive Troops, 
and in refeiencc to some of the most approved Regulations formeiiy in use m Native Bat- 
talioas. 

‘‘ It was read aloud by your Excellency; and when the 10th paragraph of the Xlth 
Section particularly attiacted your notice, and your Excellency asked whether it would lu- 
terfere with the Prejudice of the Natives, I answered under the same impression that had 
induced me to insert it, as did the Adjutant-Geneial to the same effect, that it would not, 
and that It was not the Custom in well-regulated Corps for Native Soldiers to appear in the 
manner foibid by the paiagiaph. 

“ In in^-erting the above-mentioned paragraph I considered that I was nieiely recording 
what had aivv ays appeared to me to be a Regulation in the well-conducted part of the 
Service. 

It was my good fortune to act for a scries of years as public Staff- Officer of a station 
under an Officer (General Biaithwaite) who, at the same tune that he paid the most nnre- 
muted attention to the comfort and real prejudices of the Soldier, enforced Discipline 
throughout every Rank under his command in a degree that I have not seen since equalled ; 
and I declare upon my honour, that I do not recollect to have ever seen, during that period, 
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a Native Soldier on Duty with his Face marked, or with large Rings in Ms Ears ; and further, 
that I am certain, if any unii had appeared so bedecked on any Parade, he \^ould have been 
turned off from it. I was aitCivvards stationed as Major of Rngade at Vellore, wheie itne\er 
occuueJ^ &c ” 

The Regmienls of Cavahy have in their lanks men of the highest Cast, of all Sects and 
Religions, &c. Releience can be made to P'jo old Officers of those Corps ioi iiiforioation, 
whethei it has at any period been ciistomaiy ior their Soldiers to appear on Duty with Marks 
on their Faces, or nidi large Eai-iUigs. 

“ The proof adduced wdh lespect to the Turband, added to what I have had the honour 
to state 10 regard to the Piolubition of Marks, &c. will I hope enable your Excellency to fix 
the error where it should he^ and that it wiU be uaced to that implacable hostile spirit 
against European dominion, tliat conkl Uansform a Soldicfs Turmcrew into the Hol^ Cross^ 
that could excite the Ailificeis at Walla|abad to leiuse to woik after the arrival there of 
the news that Tippoo’s sons wcie m possession of the Foit at Velloie, and that could occa- 
Sion the sticking up of Piacaids in the Mosques about Madias, caUing upon the People to 
rally in defence of the tiue Faith — a spirit which fioni report appears to have been parti- 
culciil}' instilled into the minds of the Native troops at Vellore 

(Signed) FRED. PIERCE, 

Dep. Adj.-Genf* 


Tlie Commander in Chief cannot be sin prized that the public mind should receive a 
strong impression upon these Oideis, when he recollects his own emotion upon the perusal 
before mentioned ; but on examination it will be found, that such has been the silent common 
course of practice in almost eveiy Battalion of the Sen ice, that the Oideis, in direct words, 
exist in many Oulerly Books, and are undeistooJ to prevail, though not expiessed in all. 
The Commander in Chief does not say univei sally, because there may be an exception , but 
he IS not aware of the instance. It is the StrangePs ear ubich receives alaini on the subject, 
the Officer of long standing and years’ expeuence in the Country, knows the real case, and 
views It with indifference. 

Is It possible that an Officer of the long expeiience of Colonel Agnew, the Adjutant- 
General, inferior to no Officer on any Staff, and supeiior to most in ability and intelligence, 
could propose such an Order, weie it contraiy to the Usage of the Seivice, or an Innovation'^ 
The Commander in Chief abstains from piesent remaik on the Policy, or inquiiy of the 
Punciple ; but Justice to Indmduals, as well as the cause of Truth, demands the slatenientK 
The following Extiacts of Letters will assure its foundation , 


FROM MAJOR-GENERAL DUGALD CAMPBELL. 

Bellari/y Sept. 13, ISOu. 

SINCE the General Orders issued about eight years ago the MaiLs of Cast 
haie been generally discontinued thioughout the Army ; and I am confidently assured that 
many instances have occuiied of Native Oftceis of their own accord chasUsiog Sepoys fo. 
appearing m the Ranks so distinguished.” 


Vide Orders 
11 Jan 1805, 
1st Battalion 
1st Regiment, 
Ma,ior-Geii. 
Campbell com- 
manding tbe 
Airay. 
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FROM LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHALMERS, 

1st Battaliorij 2d Regiment. 

August iSOG. 

SIR, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of youi Letter of the 26tli 
instant, in reply to which I beg leave to infoim your Excellency, that so far back as the 
year 1777, Colonel Edington, one of the best Officers in the Service, to whose Battalion, 
the 4th, I then belonged, prohibited the weaung of Ear-rings when on Duty, or Marks of 
Cast. It was complied with without a word being said, as it was no degracUtion to them 
Hi regard to the Cast, they having it in their option to wear both Ear-rings and Marks the 
moment they were off Parade. The large Ear-rings are not a necessary Mark of Cast. 
The Ears being bored is quite sufficient, nor is it a crime m a Hindoo being without a 
Mark for any number of days. The leaving off the large Ear-imgs and Marks was such an 
improvement to the Native Soldier’s appearance, that a well-regulated Corps never allowed 
either. 

I have seived in seven different Corps, and was Adjutant to two, and I declare that I 
never saw either large Ear-rings, or conspicuous Marks of Cast, on a Sepoy, when on 
Duty, since the peiiod above mentioned ; nor is it at this moment adopted in the Corps I 
command. Those Officers with whom I have had any conversation on the above subject, 
are of luy opinion, that the Order respecting the Wearing of the Ear-rings, or Marks of 
Cast on the Forehead, does not militate against the highest Cast of the Native Soldiers. It 
has been the practice so genexally, for these 29 years back, that an Ordei had never been 
thought necessary to be published on the subject. 

(Signed) J H, CHALMERS.” 


MAJOR BRUCE, 20th Reg. 

Mudi^aSy Sept, 4, 180G. 

SIR, 

I HAVE bad the honour to receive your letter of yesterday, and have to 
inform your Excellency, that I have always considered it a Standing Regulation of the Na- 
tive Service (and, to the best of my recollection, it was invariably practised in the different 
Battalions I served in since the year 1783), namely, that when Sepoys were paraded for 
general or regimental Duty, they alwajs appeared clean shaved on the chin,, without the 
Marks of Cast on the Forehead, or Ear-rings. 

At Exercise of a Morning, and at Evening Parade, I have not iinfiequently seen Se- 
** poys permitted to fall in, with the different Marks to denote their Cast, on the supposition 
that they had in the course of the day attended some Religious Ceremony; but I hav^e 
ever had the idea that in the majority of Native Corps the indulgence was not permitted. 

(Signed) D. BRUCE ” 


The terms Innovations^ obnoxious Orders^^^ have still further extent : they may reack 
the entire Dress of the Sepoy, for the whole is alteiation or innovation. Twenty years ago 
the Sepoy was not better dressed or equipped than the present Lascar at this day. The Na- 
tive Soldier, except in aTurband (which m nothing resembles a real Turband, and, as any 
other the production of fancy, may be called a hat, with equal aptitude, as the objected one), 
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sincf the black complexion, which cannot be altered, is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
European It is the pre\ailing wish in the Coast Army to assimilate the appearance in every 
thing practicable , and each successive Coips laised goes bejond the former, iii further sunili-- 
tude, and the last formed, the Madras Fencibles, are distinguished by Feathers and Panta- 
loons In this ardour of introduction the Commandei in Chiet found this Aimy, and nothing 
has he added to it. He is as anxious as any person for the fair Inquiry, if the practice is judi- 
cious if in improved Appearance, or supposed foundations of Discipline, the affections of 
the Army may not have suffered injury , and while gaming a shadow we may not have weak- 
ened a real substance ? 

The Commander in Chief can easily account for the feelings of the OfScei’s mind iii 
India upon the inconvenience of Casts, and the anxiety to discard their appearance under 
arms. While they prevail, Militaiy rank and subordination almost cease. The Private of 
high Cast will not permit his Officer of inferior to sit down before him. In the Coast Army- 
all Oiders and Casts are admitted, and the Paiiah or Chuckler stands in the ranks close to the 
Syed 01 Rajahpoot. 

The functionb of duty are also impeded, and the Native Soldier though under arms, if 
Casts have all their force, must refuse numerous Oideis It is said that the Malwattas (Hin- 
doos too) are the best Native Soidieis m India, because in the held they are pi evaded upon to 
abandon the more injurious effects of Casts. 

The event at Velloie may now stand examination, and the question fairly resohed, whe- 
ther the insurrection of the two Native Corps that composed the Gan ison arose fiom a mind 
alienated from the Service by the introduction of a Turband, and other Orders teimcd ob-» 
710X10US or whether the act, with all its attendant honois, was not the fiuit of deep-laid 
artifice, peihaps of foreign as well as domestic growth, to destroy the Biitish power, and 
raise up that Moorish government which, in hereditary hatred, pursued the overthrow of the 
English dominion and existence. 

To appreciate fauly the case, it is necessary to examine/all the evidence that has been 
collected from different quaitcis. What has been produced goes far beyond the mtornialion 
admitted by the Commission at Velloie, and, when considered, must establish strongci and 
thflerent conclusions than result from their defective Report. If the testimony has wanted 
the foinidlity of an oath, every man who knov\s India will disregard that point; foi the oath 
in no Mew is to be depended upon, but truth is alone to be sought through vaiiety of evidence 
and circumstance, and the exercise of sagacitj’ and judgment. The natuic and extent of the 
oath of the Conspirators, with the most important facts that have come to knowledge, and 
admitted” as the best foundations to rest the truth upon, will be found m the chiei Con- 
spirator’s (Shaik Cossmi) evidence, not received by the Commission. 

It will be admitted that opposition to the Turband fiist appeared at Vellore, that at no 
other Station of the Aimy where it was prepaiing was any dissatisfaction or any discontent to 
be obseived To this hour, thioughout the extended quarter of India, the Southern Division, 
the Northern, the Ceded Districts, and Mysoie, no discontent has been discovered, and many 
Regiments, smcc the Report, ha\e petitioned to weai this Turband. Wherever agitation has 
shewn itself, it was among the few Corps who had connection wuth Velloie, liom late resi- 
dence, or it was m a situation (at Hjdeiabad) wdieie the same spirit, though under different 
agency, w^as calculated to produce similar effect. 

It was necessary to remove the mutinous Battalion (the 2d of the 4th) from Vellore ; and 
another from the South was marched to its rcdief. This Corps (the 2d of the 23d) fatally com- 
posed of Poligars, and the relations of those who had fallen by the Sword, or Civil Powei, in 
late contests in these Provinces, weie the chief perpetratois of the bloody acts that ensued; 
and pioved that Vellore early matured their hostile sentiments. 

It IS in Evidence from Lieut -Col Forbes, commanding the 1st Battalion of the I st Re- 
giment, the other Corps in Garrison, that for a length of lime the Descendants of Tippoo’s 
S'amiiy had incessantly laboured to instil into the minds of the Sepoys, that every part of their 
Diess was objectionable, and that many articles w^ere direct attempts to introduce Chnstiamty, 
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No circumstance escaped their remarks the Turnscrew at the Soldiei's breast was converted 
into the Cross. 

Moie decided means had been adopted to secure the minds of the Native Commissioned 
Office! s , and thus all chance was lemoved to enlighten the ignorant Sepoys, or avert the evil 
cflect of their dcstiuctive machinations. 

At this period, when so much is htoxvri^^ upon the painful subject of the Native Offi- 
ceis, the trutli ol their total disaiFection and disloyalty in the two Coips that composed the 
Gaiuson at Vciloie cann .1 be doubted It may he traced iiom the earhe^L period connected 
with the event , and their active obstinacy in asseition, that the Turbaiid was free fiom ob|ec<- 
tion, 01 cieated no dissatisfaction, was in the truest spiut of Conspirac}, and its only object 
the diie event they had long meditated. 

No common pains can have produced such a change in the iinnds of persons bred and 
elevated to distinction in the Seivice , and the enlightened and patriotic inquuer will n^t icst 
satisfied with indolent answer, that it was a Turban d against wdnch not one was found to 
express disappiobation, or Oideis that had existed for ^eais in effect, tliai could in so 
short a period cliive men to the complicated chaige of guilt and treachery m which thev 
now stand. 


Comt of In- 
quiiT, 14 May 
1806* 

Lieut -Col 
Fo.bes’s Evi- 
dence 


Thev were the Native Officers of the two Battalions of the ist Regiment that met 
on the Glacis of Velloie, and cleterunned on the opposition to the Turband, befoie they 
had seen it, and it was a Siibidar of the 4th Regiment to the latest moment declaied the 
Corps iie<? honi discontent on the subject of tne Turband, and thus kept their Officeis 
VkUthoiit uiiormation. 


EMdenceof appeals luiiiecessary to detail the extensive evidence, that the Family of Tippoo took 

Ju&maui ^ ^ an open and active pait in the fatal scene; that the most confidential persons in the Palace 

BrotTe/of employed in negotiation and direct hostility. The guilt of two Sons is established, 

Prmce Mooz u and their muideious intentions left wnthout a doubt The plot had neaily succeeded to its 
full extent, and it appears, iq a species of wild Asiatic arrangement, that only the bodv of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marffbtt, the Paymaster to the Family, who in unaccountable mystery 
was to be suffered to exist the last European, was wanting to be produced, to issue from the 
Palace and display his person. 

The conceainicnt of all this Plot may be deemed wonderful. An Oath was administered 
to hundreds. The tcuns wcie singular in their nature. Secrecy, a, deteunination not to 
wear the Tuiband,’' and to destroy all Euiopeans, and re-establish the Mussulman Govern^ 
meat. The first and last articles are perfectly understood in fatal connection , but the intio- 
duciion of the other only proves the wicked ingenuity of the Piojectors , for while Secrecy 
prevailed, and objection to the Turband lay dormant, how could its adoption be counter- 
manded. 


Shaiclv Cos- 
sim’s Deposi- 
tion 

Military Court 
oi Inquir 


It Will scarcely be credited at a future time, that but one person, the faithful Sepoy 
Mustapha Bey, w ho m the Native Officers reprebented to the Commanding Officer as insane, 
should be found to give information ; and that none of the Authorities that ruled over Velloie 
or Its Peltah, the Commandant, the Paymaster of Stipends, or the Collectoi*” (for by late 
Regulations all had joint, where for security perhaps there should have been but one sway) 
had a single faithful adheient to watch the designs, or report the meetings, of the Con- 
spiratois. It is even stated in evidence, amid the numerous bands of the Farnil}^ of Tip- 
poo, collected from all parts of the countiy, and resident in the Pettah, there were 500 
peisons in regular pay. Thus the extraoidmary liberality and munificence of the British 
Government, with indulgence to the same extent, became instruments towards their own 
destruetioiL 


An agitation that arose at Wallajabad, subsequent to the Mutiny at Vellore, demands 
the next attention. Accounts of a veiy alarming, but still a general nature, were received 
horn Lieut.-Coh Lang, who commanded a lorce of three Battalions assembled at that Station 
for exercise, liie Commander m Chief thought it necessary to repair to that quarter, that 
the promptest measures might be effected, or the requisite investigation pursued. 
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It would only increase unnecessarily the length of the account to clesciibe the ck^tail of 
tiansaction or enquiry that took place. It appears to the Commander in Chief tiiut real 
causes of alarm had nevei existed ; that under tlie unfavourable impression that pievailed, ap- 
prehension was very natural ; but that lepresentations had been much exaggerated, and that 
casual expressions Lorn individuals of the Coips of a seditions tendency, ci suspicious impoit, 
might have been overheard, but could not be substantiated by any pi oof. 

Justice, and the spint of conciliation and confidence, requiied that some irregular pro- 
ceedings in one of the Battalions should be passed o\er 5 and beyond the separation of the 
Corps, It did not seem necessary, or indeed practicable, to extend punishment. The occur- 
lence at Wailajabad is no farther remarkable than that the three Corps that composed the 
foice had secret connection at Vellore; and the other two, the 1 st Battalion of the 23d and 
the 2 d of the 1 st Regiments, were Battalions of the same Regiments that formed the late proceedings 
unhappy Garrison. It cannot be omitted, that upon the investigations which were puisned at befoic Go- 
Wallajabad, the same indifference, inaction, and the same silence pi evaded on the pait of the 
Native Officers , and that if no information could be obtained, it ax’ose from then appaient 
and decided resolution to withhold all intelligence 

Information was given here by an old Subidar of C aval r}^ that disaffection had crept Vide 
into the Cavalry, and he named some Regiments as liable to great suspicion. Those that had 
been quartered at Arcot, and near the scene of geneial seduction at Vellore, were cliiefly Mumo. 
mentioned. Such communication appeared to the Commander in Chief of the highest 
interest, and he laid the account before Government in a Minute (to which he begs to refei), 2 d August* 
in a secret manner so delicate a concern demanded. An extiaordinaiy embanassment 
attended the Evidence at the time this Subidar Secundar Khan, a man of most lespectable 
appearance and pretension, gave the intelligence. Infoimation was transmitted from Colonel 
Montresor at Hyderabad, that he was a man of the most dangerous cbaiacter and known dis- 
loyalty, and that all his actions should be watched. His information respecting the Cavaliy 
has by no means been confirmed ; but still theie were alarming points in bis intelligence that 
are known to be truth, and correspond entiiely vMth the confession of the chief Conspirator 
at Vellore, Shaick Cossim. It is possible that the man, conscious of his guilt, and even ap- 
prehending the information against his own charactei, became infounei to screen himself, 
bince that period he has become leseived and silent, and seems to wish to weaken ius own 
intelhgeiice. 

■\Vhcitever related to the Cavalry, or the general name of Moorman, fiom the eailiest 
moment, gave the Commandei in Chief the giealest inquietude, foi, vvhile it was the com- 
mon conveisatiou that it was a ]\loorish Plot to restoie the Mussulman Gotcinment. it could 
not escape reilection that the Regiments of Cavalry are neaily aU of that desci.ptioo; and VcIIok*, July' 
the apprehension of imprudence on this point became so strong, that the Commandei m Chief 1 % Edoy 
privately addressed the Geneial and Commanding Officeis, to suppress, as much as possible, 
such dangeious language. 

Uneasy sensations were experienced at the Presidency, and suspicions enleitained upon 
the conduct and dispositions of the Corps that formed the Ganison of Foit St. George. The 
Commander in Chief cannot deteimiiie vvhethei the appiehensioos, which pioceeded to great 
extent, were founded or otherwise, as he was absent; but li JU^t, they must be imputed to 
the poison of Vellore, for the Battalions had been stationed in that quaiter within the last s’x 
months, and without doubt exposed to .all th» artifices of that place. Except Vellore^ JVal- 
iajiibadj and the Presidency, universal good order and satisfaction prevailed throughout the 
whole of the Territory of Fort St George, in the Armj' ; and the lurband, and obnoxious 
Oulcis,” never were mentioned 

The remaining instance is the imputed design of the Subsidiary Force, at Hj derabad, in 
Foreign Dominion, to have acted the same dreadful scene as took place at Vellore. 

To tlie latest peuod the Commander in Chief received the most fa\ourable reports from 
Colooei Montresor, the Commanding Officer, of the discipline, tlie suboidination, and the 
liaimony, that prevailed. Nothing led to the most distant suspicion that any dissatisfaction 
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tresoi’s and 
Captain Syden- 
ham’s Coue- 
spondence. 


Col Moptre- 
soi’is Letter, 
13 Sept. IBOG. 


existed. At once, as subsequent reports confinn, the most mutinous spirit broke foitli; 
and accident, or iuchcious measuies, seem to have averted the calamity of Velloi'e. Pi oof 
may y et be walking to establish the connection that subsisted ; but coincidences are too 
strong in dales and cuciimstances, in eveiy fair reasoning upon the subjet, to admit the 
doubt, but that similar artifices had been practised , and though the exact object might be 
different from Velloie, yet the general end was the same, to overturn the British, and restore 
the Mussulman Government. Details of circumstances are not required, they must be pur- 
sued through all the documents, tiiat again run over all the case ot Turband, Orders, &c. ; 
but at Hjdeiabad, as at Vellore, the same machinations appear, the same inflammations, the 
same attempts (the ground-v/oik of all delusion) to persuade that Christianity was at hand, 
and the Sepoys to be made the first Converts. The extiaoidmaiy appearance of the Chief 
Sirdaii, flora the City eyery where in the Camp, unusual intercourse of the most dangerous 
characters with the Battalions attempted, all prove that some general object was in agitation; 
and at this moment the extent ot design oi danger, then frustrated, is not known, but still 
requires the most active and cautious investigation 

At Hyderabad, the painful point of the Native Officers comes forwaid in a shape, and 
with a force, that truly demands the most interesting attention. The Commanding Officer, 
Colonel Monti esor, has invariably stated his opinion, that the alarms and agitations that have 
so recently distracted the Stibsidiary Force, have been instigated by these persons; and 
though he failed to obtain lequiied pi oofs, in conjunction with the opinion of the Resident, 
he had been obliged to send away to Masulipataiii, in confinement, three Native Officers, of 
v\hose complicated guilt no doubt existed, and that their influence and disioj alty was so 
gieat, that their immediate removal was necessary to the security and tranquillity of the 
Force. 


3ept 30, 180G. 7he Commander in Chief has lately laid before Government a Letter transmitted to him 
by Colonel Montresor (the authenticity of winch he does not seem to doubt) fiom the princi- 
pal of these Native Officers, addressed to the Nizam, winch, if tiue, communicates disaf- 
fection, and the most sanguinary design oo the part ot the Natne Ofiiccrs of that Force, to 
an extent most alarming, and carries with it other r*-fiections that excite apprehension in a 
different quaiter 

In seveial xMinutes the Commander in Chief has expiessed his persuasion that in the late 
Commotion the object of our Enemies h .s been to coirupt the Native Officers; and by 
securing then co-opeiation they well knew that the ignorant multitude would be deluded 
into any belief. 

It remains yet to be discovered what have been the exact sources of the general misre- 
presentation thit IS abroad, whether they are of domestic or foreign origin, or perhaps an 
united effort; but a revival of the Mussulman power seems to be the object, and with this in 
view, it has been a vise but fatal policj’, to seduce the Natne Officeis, the great majority of 
whom It has long been the practice of this Army to select from that Faith, and their seduc- 
tion on that account the easier to be accomplished. 

Since the event at Vellore the subject of the punishment of the guilty persons has often 
come under consideration ; and the Commander in Chief has recorded his sentiments in seve- 
lal Minutes, to which he requests attention. 

It will be found that his first object was to discover and protect innocence, but that he 
ncvei lost sight of the necessaiy vindication of crimes, that equally outraged humanity, and 
Lieut -Col. violated every principle ol fidelity and discipline Such is the undistinguished mass of guilt, 

Forbes’s Re- that were an amnesty to take effect, it will bring back into the ranks wretches covered with 

blood, who must look those surviving Officers in the face they attempted but could not 
destroy. 

Lettoiiromtlie Imiocency lias not been discoverable except in a few solitary instances ; the Prisoners 

chiefly those who only ceased their murder and plunder at the moment ot flight, and the 
€oL Odkovt, Native General Court-Martial now engaged upon the Tiials are the roost forward to express 
bept, 18 U 6 . their 'sense of the general guilt, and to press for bamshroent. Such was the general senti- 
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in€Dt at fiist, aud fiom tbe hour the intention was altered, difficulty has increased upon everv 
deiibeiatioii. 

To the proposed confinement the Commander in Chief dissents, in the most solemn 
manner even impunity, with all its risk, is preferable. While it continues, mauial malevo- 
lence will never cease; the European and the Sepoy never can be Friends it will supply a 
perpetual theme of fatal convcisation, and Termination and Oblivion, teims so highly prized 
and in the front of all proceedings, can never have existence. 

The Commander in Chief has now detailed, with as much brevity as the case would 
permit, the several circumstances that constitute the object of tbe present Dispatch to Eng- 
iand. It appears to arise out of the subject, that some general opinions should be annexed 
upon the state of the Countiy, that our Rulers at home may know how far real improvement 
has taken place, and whether the older of things m tliib paitof India is amended by the 
wxiiety of late Regulations. 

As a stranger, the Commander in Chief cannot feel himself competent to deliver opi- 
nions from himself, but in his zeal foi the public advantage he may be peimitted to state the 
pre\ ailing sentiments of others, the most model ate and most expeuenced in the society of 
this Piesidency. 

The general belief is, (it may not jet have i cached the Government,) that the condition 
of the People 2^ so happy as it was — that their own arrangements, their own institu- 
tions, pleased them better than our Regulations, Itisieasoned with appaient foice, that, 
slaves as they aie to their own customs and habits, m every iiifle of then lues, the introduc- 
tion of all our systems (which it is in vain to make them comprehend) alarms and annoys 
them, and they view them only as preparatory to greatei innovations, which may extend to 
every ciicumstance that surrounds them. It is said, while the treasures of the State aie ex- 
pended on Judicial Establishments thioughoiit Countries without distinction, where even 
Military Force, at times, is unable to preserve subjection, it would be better to enquire 
into the state of the inhabitants, and regulate the means of subsistence, that the nu- 
merous dependants on former power and antient establishments, the ciowds of Mooimcii m 
the diffeient Provinces unemplojed, may not lemam m distress, and continue to excite 
discontent. 

I'he inhabitants of this Country do not compiehend the convulsion at present befoie 
their eyes * Within their shortest remembrance Military establishment and controul attracted 
all their attention , they undei stood and felt its origin, as congenial to their own notions of 
authority; at pi esent they view a different order of things, and m tbe place of the old and 
experienced Officer to whom iliej-' have long looked up with respect, they see his power and 
ascendancy passed away, and the youthful inexperienced Judge or Boyish Collector supply 
all and more than his former place. In England such institutions are right, are suited to tbe 
civilization and felicity of that incomparable Land, but in India, wheie nothing is alike, it 
seems visionary to order all things to be the same, and it is feaicd will only prove the good- 
ness of the intention. 

The people of India must be left to find happiness in their own way, and oui attention 
directed to the security of our own singular situation, and the geueial advantage of the 
State. 

In the lange of desired improvement, Philanthropy and Religion cannot fail to make a 
person wish to see Christianity extended , but what danger will not follow from this ardoui ^ 
Appielicnsion ot the design imivei^ally prcvaih, however difficult to account for it, and if 
the pmsuit be continued, or the suspicion su feicd to gam fuither groiuui, our existence hi 
the Country is at stake. 

A Paper of tins nature cannot well close without some general lemark on the situation of 
the Army on this Establishment In the Minutes the Co imiander u\ Chid has occasionally 
laid before the Government in tldTcrent shapes, he has given opinions on defects that ap- 
peared, and proposed measures of improvement. Before Ins Jtpmiuie it will be ins duty to 
enlarge upon the subject to the utmost of Ins ability. 

N 
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Jhde Comniandei in Clnei*& Letter to the AtijuUnt-Gencral, 
June 16, 1«06. 

I cannot close tins subject without giving \ent to an 
opinion I have long formed, that it is the prevailing piactice 
of this Service to withhold that respect and intercourse ti om 
the Native Commissioned Officeis, to which their situation 
and common opinion, as attached to the appellation of Offi- 
** cer, entitles them , and thus outcast from confidence, or 
eien friendly communication, it will m vam be expected 
that at moments of difficulty or pressuie these men will profter 
that rapid and energetic assistance which afiection, or identity 
of feeling and interest, will alone inspire I am so impressed 
With this sentiment from concuinng proofs every day, that I 
“ shall lose no time in communicating it to the head of the 
Army, m the manner most likely to alter the present system, 
and produce an opposite effect of the highest importance to 
the Seivice 

(Signed) J* F. CRABOCKJ* 

due influence over the Sepoys, and re: 


What seems to require immediate attention is tLe 
Augmentation of the number of European Officets to 
the Naiite Corps, to establish by the moie povveiful 
incentive than the doubtful effect of a common Order, 
a better communication and more mteicouise between 
the European Officer and the Native Soldier, to pro- 
mote the attainment of the Native Languages by e\ery 
encomagement and reward, and to consider well the 
situation of the Native Officer in our Seivice, whether, 
placed as he is, ceitaiiily not in his own Corps in the 
enjoyment of that lespect and confidence due to the 
appellation or rank of Officer (and without hope of 
further ele\ ation or emolument), his mind may not 
naturally become discontented, tiy to secure an un- 
I his thoughts on other subjects than fidelity, or the 


advantage of our cause. 

These considerations, or rather their execution, may require time : but the Augmentation 
of the Establishment of Officers (in effect not one-thud of his Majesty’s Service) and the full 
supply of Vacancies (for there has not been an Ensign for some years) can be no question, and 
press for immediate adoption 

The last and most important point, the loss of Regimental Officers of rank and expe- 
rience called awhy from their Corps to fill the numerous Staff situations, and other employ-' 
ments. Every Officer of talent or consideration bends his mmd to this attainment, and gene-' 
rally succeeds. His place cannot be supplied either m ability or real efficiency (for he cannot 
be placed on Half-pay, as would be the case m his Majesty’s Service), and the Regiment and 
all the conduct of it must suffer in proportion. 

(Signed) 

J. F. CRADOCK, 


September 21, 1 80fl. 


Lieut- GeneraL 


(?) 

IN SECRET CONSULTATION, 28th Feb. 1807. 

The President records the following Minute. 

I RETURN with feelings of extreme reluctance to the discussion which has 
arisen out of the Vellore Mutiny. The statement however of the Commander in Chief, recorded 
on the 25th of October, has accidentally remained unanswered. That Paper contains many 
matters of fact, and many more of opinion, which cannot receive my assent The greater 
part of these have in our subsequent Proceedings been fully discussed, or refuted by the test 
of experience, and by the better information which time has given of the actual circumstctnces 
and causes of the disaffection of the Native Tioops. 

I should have been well satisfied if this Paper had never appeared upon the Records. It 
was wiitten by the Commander in Chief, before the departure of the October Dispatch, in 
justification of his owm conduct, and was sent to our Superiors at home, and circulated here, 
for the purpose of removing impressions which had gone abroad, attributing to the Military 
Departments the cause of the Mutiny. The Commander in Chief very candidly offered to my 
perusal this document, intended to be a Defence of himself, which, m its course, reflected 
upon the conduct of the Government, and had the effect of transferring to Council, in the 
opinion of Its readers, a portion of that responsibility, to which I do not consider ourselves 
liable. Finding, however, that this Statement was not intended for the Records, I declined 
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the perusal of it, until the Public Dispatch was finished. The case, as far as regarded my si- 
tuation with those by whom alone I was to be officially judged, depended upon the Records. 
I was not to be judged by this separate non-official Statement. I could not leply to it in the 
form m which it was presented to me, I knew I could not agree to its contents, from the fun- 
damental difference of opinion that existed between the Council and the Commander in Chief, 
I was satisfied with the correctness of my own conduct, and heainly harassed as I had been 
with the most unpleasant subject, I was happy in an excuse to avoid occasion of fuither division 
of sentiment. 

When the Dispatch was finished, I read the Statement, and did not legtet my not haying 
sooner seen it. 

The Commander in Chief recorded it at a later period, hy way of a Minute, upon a Letter 
of the Supreme Government, containing Statements entiiely at \aiiance with the reasoning of 
the Commander in Chief. Through the interference of one of the Membeis of Council, I had 
hoped that the Commander m Chief would have been induced to have withdrawn the State- 
ment, as not at that time called for or necessary, and which, if permitted to stand, would 
involve the Boaid in further dissension. It was impossible foi me to pass unnoticed ceitaai 
parts of the Statement. I could not do so, either m justice to myseii, or consistently with 
my duty, which forbids me from allowing the Court of Dnectois to be cither alarmed or misled 
‘by opinions which I may consider erroneous. As long as these senuments did not appear 
upon the llecoids, I was not obliged to suppose them known to the Couit, nor in any way 
responsible for tiie mipression made by them. I had understood that this Paper would have 
been withdiavvn. I remained in that belief until I perceived, in the Draft of the Dispatch 
transmitted to England, on the 12 th of last Month, reference made to tins Paper as being 
on the llecoul. I had then only time to enter on the Dispatch itseli, an hasty Piotest to the 
most important opinions vvhich J recollected. I have considered it necessaiy to say so much, 
10 ordei to explain the cause of my return, at this late period, to this unfortunate subject. 

It IS my intention to confine my observations to Two points only in the Statement. 

First; To that pait of the Nariatue vvhich relates to the coniiniuuca non between the 
Commander in Chief and Gov^ernment, when Sir John Ciadock, irom Nundydioog, submitted 
the question ot revoking the Oidci of establishing the Turband, 

Secondly . To some general opinions, stated to be the prevailing sentiments of others* 
the most moderate and most experienced in the Society of this Presidency,” upon this most 
important question ; viz. Whether the order of things m this pait of India is amended hy 
the vdiiety of late Regulations 

I siiali note in the maigm the particular Extracts from the Commaudei m Chief’s Minute, 
•upon which I have to remaik. 


COMVL^NBEU IN CllUF’S M1^UTE. 

No idither ititelhgciicc of the 
diss itisiaciionieached the Comraandei 
111 Chief at Nund}dioog till the latter 
end of June, when he rcceued aveiy 
imprcssAo representation from an ex- 
peiiencid and ahic Oflcer, Lieute- 
nant Colonel iiuiuton, that the Tut- 
bairl had occasioned great di-sconlcnt 
111 tiie Annv, aad eianestly recoin- 
mended a lepeai of the Oulei. 

The Comuiander in Ctiief at once 
adoptevi the reso^uti a \ of conii ling 
Ills (unbanasMiient to tiie liounninent, 
and hubmulCvIlbe luiluwing senxt te- 
fmenee to the Right llonoiuable the 
Governor m Coiaicii, 


The inference that is apparently offeied to the 
readei is this : The Commander in" Chief peiceived 
the dangei , if his warning had been taken, the Tin- 
band would hav'e been lecalled Government are an- 
swerable for the cansequences which may have aiiscu 
from Its continuance. 

I miut beg leave to veliace veij sboitly tlie 
somce of such transactions as lebte to the Turband.. 
It IS matonal to state, that the fust alteration of the 
d'urband took ])lace without anv comauuncatiou with 
the Gov et nmt nt. It will lecollected that me fusi 
appear. of di.-^atLfuaioa was manifc'-tt'd at Vellore 
bv the 2 d of tie Uh, in a iniUmci luiie short of mu- 
tiny. Thai t was ^ioemed ueoessmy lo suppies-J these 
acts ot in>uhortsraaiH>u h} the most dt cided conduct- 
Tlie primmed IMutueiis wt're in consequence sent 
down ai»dei an escoit oi Cavah v to the PreHidei’cv* 
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Commander ui C%ief*s Minute Pq ei^ulenfs Mimite 

(Secret) take their trial befoie a Name General Coart Martial 

Nundi/droogy June 29, 1806. They were tried, and sentenced to receive corporal 
MY LOa% punishment Of several Prisoners who were tound 

I MU^r have recomse to your guilty, the gieater pait having shewn signs of contii- 
Lordship’s judgment and that oi the tion were pardoned; and two only, whose conduct 
Council to relieve me from gieat an- was particularly insolent, were punished. I cannot 
xiety and embarassment upon the sub- convey a moie just impression of the necessity 
ject of the Turbands, the full particu- entertained by the Commander in Chief of supportim*- 
lars of which case are so well known with the most decisive language and measures his 
to your Loidsliip, and upon the pro- authority, than by the following Oidei, which was 
ceediiigs, from my absence, 1 have published under Sir John Cradock’s authority at 
already requested your Lordship’s di- Vellore, 
rection. 

The construction of the Turband — • 

originated from the advice and under 

the siTperuitendance of Colonel Ag- TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FANCOURT,, 
new the Adjutant-Geneial, and Major Commanding Vellote. 

Fierce the Beputy Adjutant-General ; Fort St. George, 

and as an alteration from the former 7 J/qy 1806, 

one appeared wanting, I thought I Sm, 

could not confide so simple a matter 1 have received by Express of yesterday’s date 

to better hands, or Officers of more your Letter, and have submitted it to the Commander 
local experience in Chief. 

I have the strongest reasons to Whilst the Commander in Chief legiets the cause 

suppose that almost universal objection which requnes such measures, he feels it to be his 
arises against the TurOand, and though duty to ciieck, by the most decided resolutions, the 
force and punishment may overcome symptoms ol insubordination which you have lepoited 
individual opposition, jet the firm in the 2d Battalion of the 4th Regiment of Native In- 
dislike docs not abate, and the fie- fantry. 

quent recuirence of severity may pi o- “ His Excellency has theiefore ordered to Vellore 
duce, though it may be remote, bad a detachment of His Majesty’s 19th Light Diagoons, 
consequences. who will leceive and escort to the Presidency the 

I am as aware as the human mind nineteen men confined by Lieutenant-Colonel Dailey 
can possess the sentiment, that oppo- for trial before the Geneial Couit Maiual now setting, 
sition to military and just authonty against whom he will prefer charges, and prepare to 
cannot be yielded to, and that the at- support the same bj requisite evidence, 
tempt must be ciushed in its earliest You will also diiect the Non-commissioned Offi- 

stage. cers of the Gicnadier Company (the two who did not 

‘^This is the sole reasoning towards refuse the Turband in the first instance excepted) to 
a Bntish soldier, and weic it purely a be reduced to the Ranks * the Commandci in Chief 
British case, I should neither feel deeming a man who hesitates a moment to obey an 
embarassment, or should I thus trou- Order, unfit to bear the character of a Non-commis- 
bie your Lordship in Council, sioncd Officer. 

But upon the prejudices of India, You will further, through Lieutenant- Colonel 

the force of Cast, which in its various Darley, direct the Native Commissioned Officers of 
shape no European may perfectly the 2d Battalion of the 4th Regiment of Native In- 
comprehend, it is allowable even in fantry immediately to make up and wear Turbands of 
a Soldier’s mind to pause, and solicit the prescribed pattern. Disobedience or hesitation 
the advice of the Head, and his com- on their part will be instantly followed by dismission 
panions in the Government. from the Service in Public Orders on jour Report. 

The question is not confined to Lieutenant- Colonel Kennedy has ordcis (should 

the judgment of the ignorant Soldiery, you require it) to march the leth Dragoons to Vellore 
it IS the subject of couvcisatiou among to assist m enforcing obedience. 
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0>nimanchr in Chiefs s Minute, 

the best- in formed Officers , and my 
intelligence from Seringapatam, wbeie 
there is a numerous Garuson, is, 

" that It IS the common cry that the 
next attempt will be to make the Se- 
poys Chiistiaiis ’ , ,, 

I lay before your Lordship, in 
confidence, a private Letter from 
Lieutenant- Colonel Brunton , and the 
same sentiment prevails with many 
other moderate and discreet Officeis. 

Still it IS my wish, and the best 
judgment I can apply to this unto- 
ward subject, to pei severe, and con- 
€|uer prejudice, as peihaps the least 
evil; but when consequences may en- 
sue of a disadvantageous nature, and 
even the source of our Reciuitmg at 
stake, so difficult at all times with due 
selection and effect, I am not satisfied 
in my own mind to persevere to the 
full extent, without recuirence to your 
Lordship’s advice, and the sanction 
of Goveinment. 

(Signed) 

J. F. CCADOCK, 
Lieut -Gen.” 

The Commander in Chief thus 
endeavoured to unite military princi- 
ples With the strictest caution, and was 
prepared to lollow such steps as the 
best information and the sanction of 
the highest Authority should dictate. 

‘«The Government honoured him 
with an Answer, and pioposed the is- 
sue of an Older to the Army. 

The deteuTiinaiion w^as expressed 
to cnfoice the Tuiband&, as the op- 
position arose from ignoiant clamour, 
unfounded on any principle, but at 
the same time to lespect the usages 
and customs of the Native 1 lOops on 
all occasions. 

Both appeared to the Com- 
nrander m Chief highly pioper, and 
calculated to pioducc the best re- 
mcd\ in a case of extreme embairass- 
ment. The Older was not issued, as 
Government, with whom the decision 
lemamed, on account ot the Com- 
mamicr m Chiefs absence fioni Ma- 
dias, did not think it necessary.” 


president* s Minnie, 

“ It js the intention of the Commander in Chief 
immediately to relieve the 2d Battalion of the 4th 
Reo-iment of Native Infantry, but though he thinks 
proper to lemove that Corps from Velloie, he will 
not admit of hesitation to the Orders he has given. 

(Signed; P- -d. AGNEW, 

Adj. Gen. of the Army.” 


It will be perceived that Military Command never 
was expressed in higher or more imperious language. 
From resolutions so strongly maiked it would be im- 
possible to recede without hazarding the very founda- 
tions ot Military Discipline. It was with such senti- 
ments that 1 leceivcd the reference ot the Commander 
in Chief 

The conduct of Government in then decision upon 
this reteience is placed upon the most delicate giounds 
of respon-,ihihty , for I am preparerl to state my opi- 
nion that if the Orders had been then revoked, the 
Mutiny and Massacie at Vellore would not have hap- 
pened. I do not wish to shrink from the question 
It will, 1 think, be admitted by all Military men, 
that after the \ery high tone in which the first oppo- 
sition to the Turhand had been suppressed by the 
authority of the Commander in Chief, we could not 
letract without committing the Discipline of the Army . 
•and that undei this opinion, no consideration but the 
positive inlormatum ot geneial dissatislaction, ana the 
consequent apprehension of effects moie dangerous 
than the relaxation of discipline, would authorize a 
departure from a command so positive. This question 
will tuin upon the point whether we were in possession 
of that evidence which did not admit of doubt as to 
the mattei of fact, vix of general dissausfaction. 

It seems that the reference ot the Commander in 
Chief was founded upon a coniimniication from Lieu- 
tenaut-Coloncl Brunton, and upon one to ^ne 
purport from Sermgapatam. The name of the Officer 
trom whom the latter information was received did not 
appear m the Commandei in Chief’s ptten Wi i 
re-i-ard to the opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Biunton, 
It could have no weight with us, fiom the state ot 
health in which he had been for a length of time 
upon leaving the Presidency on the 17th of the same 
month, his life was despaired of, and his muid and 
neives were suffering under the most melancho y dc- 
spoudency. It was natural to conclude that the know- 

led ere of the tact might not have been know a to the 

Commander in Chief. At any lato, 
tenant- Colonel Brunton had been all his hte-time at 
the Presidency m a Civil Department, and could have 
no direct knowledge of the leehngs ot the Sepoys upon 
this subject. 
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The following are the most ma- 
te nal Extracts from the Coriespond- 
eiice : 

Public Letter to the Commander in 
Chief, 

July 1806. 

(Secret Department ) 

If there had been reason to 
suppose that the late change of Dress 
was liable to the objection of mili- 
tating agairtst the Ileligious Principles 
of the inhabitants of this Country, 
we should have no hesitation in 
immediately lecommending to jour 
Excellency the relinquishment of the 
intention to establish the proposed 
change ; but as it appears from the 
evidence taken m the late Enquiry at 
Vellore, that no objection of this 
nature exists, we certainly deem it 
advisable that the alternative of jield- 
iog to the clamour arising from an un- 
founded prejudice, should, if possi- 
ble, be avoided. 

(Signed) W. Bentinck, 

and <^ouncil.” 

General Order by Government^ 
July Mh, 1806. 

Thr Right Honourable the Go- 
veinor in Council having been in- 
formed by his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief of the opposition 
which has, in some instances, been 
experienced in establibhing an altera- 
tion which It was deemed expedient 
to adopt in the form ot the Turband 
in use among the Native Corps of 
this Establishment, his Lordship m 
Council is led to express his extreme 
regre^t, that any pai^ of the Native 
Auny, whose merits ha\e been so 
frequently extolled and rev\arded by 
this Goiviimient, could have suffered 
Itself to be deluded by an unfounded^ 
clamoui. 

‘Mt Will be in eveiy instance the 
wish of tiic Right Houourabie the 
Governor in Council, to evince a sa- 
cked i v gard lot the Religions Princi- 
ples of the Nafne Troops, as well as 
of all oihcr inhabitants of this Coun- 
ir\ ; but 111 the present case it ap ^ 


P) eeideiifs jWnute^ 

The other authority was not known to us, but it 
was leasonable to suppose that it was not the Com- 
manding Officer of Mysore’^, whose opinion w^ould 
have been considered official, and entitled to atten- 
tion The Adjutant-General at the Presidency had 
received no intimation of dissatisfaction elsewhere. 
The Turband was worn by one of the Corps at Foit 
St. George without any expressions of discontent 
coming to mj’ knowledge. 

It was therefore the opinion of Council, that cause 
did not appear for the revocation of the Ordeis, but 
we did not think it right to neglect the satisfaction of 
the feelings, howsoever groundless, which had been 
made known to us. 

We determined in consequence to issue an Order 
which, while it supported Military Discipline, and 
expressed the determination not to give waj^ to 
clamour, recalled to the recollection of the Sepej^s 
the lespect whicJbi had been alwaj’s paid to ilieir 
religious prejudices, and repeated the same as- 
surances. 

This Order was transmitted to the Commander in 
Chief on the 4th July, and would reach him on the 
6th. The Commander m Chief, in his answer dated 
the 9th July (the daj’' before the Mutiny) observed, 

I take the liberty to express my entire concurrence 
with the spirit and terms ol the Order, as every way 
calculated to restore just authoutj’, and to allaj any 
prejudices that may exist upon the imputed disregard 
to the lights attached to Cast oi ancient Custom.*’ 
The same regret will be entertained that the Com- 
mander in Chief did not publish this Ordei which he 
considered fit foi its purpose, as that the Governor in 
Council did not advise the i evocation of the Orders 
upon the Commander in Chief’s reference : but m 
fact a subsequent passage from the same Letter ex- 
culpates both the Commander in Chief and the Go- 
yernment. 

Since I last had the honour to address your Lord- 
ship in Council, I have heard nothing more, which 
silence leads me to hope that the disinclination to the 
Turband has become moie feeble, or peihaps that re- 
ports have been exaggerated. Under this view it 
may be judicious to postpone the publication of the 
Order, either to let the subject fall to the ground, as 
no longer the interposition of Government is required, 
or to re-assume the issue, as your Lordship in Coun- 
cil may deteiimne by future eveutb.” 

* On the 20lh July, ten days after the Miitmy, J. Cradock 
ktd before Conned a Letter from General Macdoviall, corn- 
niatidm^ \n Mjsoie, staling the perfect tranqudldv of the Tioop? 
at SeniigapAtam, and expressing his belief that the disaiection 
at Vellore was merely partial and local. 
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pears, after the stiictest enquiry, and 
according to the testimony of Natives 
of the highest Cast, that the opposi- 
tion which has been experienced lu 
the late change of Turbands is desti- 
tute of any lounclatioii lu eithei the 
Law or usage of the Mahomedan or 
Hindoo Religions; and any persons 
who may persevere lu that opposi- 
tion cannot, in consequence, tail to 
be subjected to the severest penalties 
of military discipline.” 

«« (Secret ) 

Nundydroog, July 1806. 
My Lord, 

«« I HAVE been much honoured 
this morning by the receipt of the 
Letter from your Loidship m Council, 
upon the subject of the Tui bands, 
and feel myself peculiaiiy gratified 
by the transmission of the pioposed 
Order by Government previous to its 
circulation. 

I take the liberty to express my 
entire concurrence with the spirit and 
terms of the Older, as every way cal- 
culated to preserve just authoiity, 
and to allay any prejudices that may 
exist upon the imputed disregard to 
the rights aitacheil to Cast, or an- 
cient Custom. The point was of in- 
finite embanassment, and if any act 
was to be resorted to beyond the im- 
mediate and constant \ indication of 
violated ctisciphne, as it might arise, I 
conceive that an Order from Govern- 
ment of this nature would seem to 
promue the best effect. 

1 will confess, that by the pre- 
sent communication with Govern- 
ment, i have gamed the object I had 
in view, wliich was, to receive from 
them an unreseived opinion as to the 
propriety of full coercion, should it 
prove necessary, but which, situated as 
this Country is, boned in die absurdi- 
ties of Cast or prejudice, dear to them 
as existence, I was fearful to take a 
step of any doubt, without explicit 
knowledge and the sanction of Go- 
vernment 

« Since I last had the honour to 


Pteud^yids Mmute 

In this paragraph the Commander in Chief fairly 
states, that his doubt of the state of the Sepoy mind 
were much shaken, and is of opinion that even a mea- 
sure attended with none of those objections to which 
the question be suggested to us was liable, was not 
at that moment necessary. 

I certainly regret that the Order was not published, 
because it could not have added to, and might have^ 
prevented, the Mutiny. The Commander in Chief 
acted to the best of his judgment upon the mfoima- 
tion which he possessed, and cannot therefore be 
condemned. If the Chief Military Authority charged 
with the supenntendance of the Army was ignorant 
of its sentiments, the Governor xn Council, depending 
officially upon thib source fir information, may surely 
be excused for not taking measures which alone 
could have been pistihed by the most entire comic- 
tion of the truth of the facts upon which they were 
called to deteimine. If the Commander in Chief s 
first reference had not liecn embarrassed by his own 
preceding conduct, if it had been suppoi ted upon 
better authoiity, if the Commander in Chief had con- 
tinued to enforce his refeience by subsequent com- 
munications confirming the conviction ol his mind as 
to the truth of his statement, if this reference had 
been confirmed from other qiiarteis, the icflection 
that the Mutmv had giown out of our neglect ol suen 
apparently solid evidence, would weigh heavy on my 
jniincL But the subsequent Letter ot bir John Cia- 
dock has entirely relieved us from this state of uncer- 
tainty. He in this acknowledges his own information 
to be so defective, and upon the whole so Ihvourablc, 
as not to warrant any act being founded upon it Indeed 
if the information had been positive, the Commander 
in Chief would have at once revoked an Order which 
issued from his authority only, and with winch the 
Governor in Council had been in no way concerned. 

The Commander in Chief asked oiir advice. Whe- 
ther he should revoke it or not? We told him in 
answer, That we thought after the strong measures 
he had taken, this could not he done without risk. 
Nobody suspected that Mutiny was so near at hand : 
indeed, the experience of half a century would have 
forbidden belief to the asseition, if it had been made. 
The unexampled fidelity of the Sepoy Army, the pas- 
siveness and mildness of the Indian cnaracter, did not 
su<T<rest for a moment to any mind, I believe, the pos- 
sibTity of- such an explosion. In fact no knowledge 
and no suspicion of such events existed any where , it 
would therefore not have been unreasonable, even it 
the cause of dissatisfaction had been in some degree 
founded, and if the evidence of that dissatisfaction had 
been less uncertain, to have concluded that de av^ 
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iul chess your Loidslup in Council, I coultJ not have been attended with the least danger. 
lia\e heard notlimg moic, which si- It was natural to suppose that the assurances oi Go- 
ience leads me to hope that the dis- veinment and the explanation of their Officers, and 
inclination to the Turband has be- the teal harmlessness of the Turband in legard to all 
come more feeble, or, perhaps, that Cast, would convince the Sepoys of their error and 
reports luue been exaggerated. Un- groundless alarm If these attempts proved raeffec- 
der this \iew, it may be judicious to tual, it w^ould then be time to revoke the Order, 
postpone the publicatioi of the Oi- Such was my reasoning when I first leceived the 
der, Cithei to let the subject fall to lefertnce of the Commander in Chief, and while I 
the oioiind, as no longei the interpo- imagined that the Tuiband was the sole cause of dis- 
sitioa of Government is required, or satisfaction When I afterwards discovered that 
io icassume the issue, as your Lord- other Orders had been issued, leally inteifeang, in 
bhip m Council may determine by my judgment, with their Religious Prejudices, my 
iuLinc events. opinion then changed, and I no longer doubtecl the 

(Signed) J. F. Cradock, necessity of revoking all Ordeis having that tendency 
Lieutenant-General.” In explanation of my sentiments I beg leave to refer 
to my Minute of the l:>th July. 

Tlie Commander in Chief has The opinions and asseitions contained in these pa- 
now detailed, vvith as much brevity as ragraphs aie so vague, ludeiinue, and obscuie, that 
the case would admit, the several cir- I 6nd it difficult to understand their meaning The 
Guuisunces that constitute the object Commander in Chief confesses, that as a sUanger he 
of the piesent Dispatch to England . is not competent to deliver opinions upon such topics. 

It appears to arise out oi the subject l cannot refuse my praise to any effort towards the 
that some geueial opinions should be discovery of truth upon points of such vast political 
annexed upon the state of the Coun- importance and delicacy. But I must say that such 
try, that oui Rulcis at home may discussions would have been better suited to our Se- 
know how^ far real improvement has ci'et Consultations, than introduced into a Statement 
taken place, and whether the order of intended for public perusal. If doubts existed in 
things in this pait of India is amend- the Commander in Chief’s mind upon the policy of 
ed by the vaiiety of late Regula- any part of our Civil Government, he would most 
tions. properly have submitted the question to the consi- 

“ As a stranger, the Commander deration of Government. He would first, however, 
in Chief cannot feel himself compe- have convinced himself by the best mformati|)n that 
tent to deliver opinions fiom himself; oral or written evidence could give of their reality, 
but m his zealfor the public advan- he would have done this in preierence to the hasty 
tage be may be permitted to state the adoption of the opinions of other persons, however 
prevailing sentimentb of othei\s, the respectable in character, whose knowledge of the 
luosl moderate and most experienced state of affairs must, from the suppression of all pub- 
in the society of this Presidency. lie information, be extremely limited, and who were 

^^The geiicial belief is, (it may not in no respect responsible for the correctness or con- 
yet have reached the Government,) sequences of their opinions This caution was due 
that the condition of the people is not to justice, and to the lespect which ought to be paid 
as happy as it was — that their own to the lecorded decisions of the talents and wisdom 
Airangements and then own Institu- of successive Councils in Bengal, followed by those 
tioas pleased them bettei than our of Madras. Distant as our Superior Authoiities are 
Regulations. It is reasoned with ap- placed, nothing is more to be deprecated than the 
parent force, that, slaves as they aie suggestion of doubts wi,thout very great consideration, 
IO ibelr own customs and habits in tending to shake confidence and satisfaction in the 
every triiie of their lives, the intro- established principles of our Civil Govenunent. 
diicuon of all our s} stems (which it is is is said to be generally believed, That the 
vaiii to make them comprehend) alarms condition of the people is not as happy as it was ; 
and annoys them, raid the} view them that their own Arrangements and Institutions pleased 
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pnly as pieparatory to greater innova* 
tionSj which may extend to every cix*- 
cumstance that suriounds them. It 
IS said, while the tieasures of the 
State are expended on Judicial Esta- 
blisiiments throughout countiies with- 
out distinction, where even Military 
Foice, at times, is unable to pieserve 
subjection — it would be better to en- 
quiie into the state of the lohabitaiiis, 
and regulate the means of subsistence, 
that the numerous dependants on ioi- 
mer power and antieot establish- 
ments, the crowds of Moormen in the 
diUercut p»Tj\in^es unemplojeci, may 
nut lemain in distress, and continue 
to excite discontent 

The inhabitants of this couniiy 
do not coinpreiiend the convulsion at 
present befoie liieii eyes , withm 
their shoitcst lemembiance Militaiy 
Establishment and Controul atti acted 
ail tiiea* attention ; they undei stood 
and lelt its origin, as congenial to their 
own notion of authority; at present 
they ^icw a dideient order of things, 
and in the place of the old and expe- 
rienced Office!, to whom they have 
long looked up with respect, they see 
his power and ascendancy passed 
away, and thejouihful loexpeuenced 
Judge, or boMah C’oiiector, occupy 
all and more tiuiii Iiis tormei place. 
In England such institutions are 
rightly suited to the civiliz ition and 
felicity of that incoinpaiable land, 
but in India, whoie nothing is alike, 
It seems visionaiy to order all things 
to be the same, and it is feaied ivill 
only pio\e the goodness of the inten- 
tion 

The people of India must be left 
to find happp»€ss in their own way, 
and oui attention directed to the se- 
em ity of our own singular situation, 
and the geiicial auhantage of the 
»St ite. 

in thciange of desued impiove- 
ineut, Philaiuln ophy and lleiicion 
ciniiot iail to malu a peison wish to 
see ChristuuuU exteiuied , but what 
danger will not iidlow from tins 
aidoui ^ Appiehcnsioii of the do- 


Preb^dents Mmuti. 

them better than our Regulations ; that, slaves io 
then own customs and habits, our owni Institutions 
alarm them ; and they view them only as preparaioiy 
to greater innovations ” The Commander in Chief 
acknowiedgnig his entire ignoiance of these subjects, 

I cannot mqune of him to what arrangements and 
institutions of the Natives allusion is heie intended, 
whether to those existing anteiior to our conquests, 
or to those which may have been subsequently intio- 
dncecl by us It cannot siuely be intended to assert, 
that the Mahomraechn Government wliich prevailed 
in all the couiiines lately annexed to our leiritorics, 
was more geneially agieeablc to the Natives of India 
than the Biiiish Gov^einmcnt ? Without thinking veiy 
iavouiably oi pjituilly of the System winch obtained 
puor to the estabiishment oi the Judicial System, f 
cannot foi one moment admit a compiuison b( tween 
this System, impeilcct as it was, and the proveibial 
oppiessioii and rapacity^ of all Asiatic Mahommedan 
Governments liom Con »Liniinople to the Malay Em- 
pire, Jfficbe points will, I tuist, not be contested by 
anyone What then aic these Institutions^ Fiom 
what I have heard by lepoit ot the o])inions of ceitam 
Military Oihceis, I lalhei imagine that it is intended 
to attiibute this innovation to tiie Judicial System, 
whicd) IS supposed to have made a levolutioii of all 
ionnei Anangements and Institutions, which we had 
pieviously adopted, as vve found them, iiom oui pre- 
decessois in power. 

If I have constiiied lightly* the opinion vvdiich is 
heie given to the moderate and expeiienced paic of 
the society*, I must confess that I leain with astonish- 
ment that theie exists a man of even slendei infoima- 
tion, not acquainted with the fact, that picservation 
entire to the Natives oi India, of their Customs and 
Institutions, has formed the fundamental punciple of 
all Lcgisiaiion for India, as well by all the Kings 
Cbaiteis and Acts in England as by all the local Go- 
vernments The gieat obfect of oui Ilcguk.tians hai 
been to secuie to both hlahommedans and Hindoos 
the benelit and piotection of their own Laws, ut which 
private and public oppression had deprived them 
The only moclificaiions intioduced by us have been 
to leinedy unjust distinction, lutioduced by the IMa- 
hommedans in their own favom to the piejiidicc of 
the Biiidoos But these alterations wcio cnflmg, in- 
di'-pensable with equal justice, and in no lespcci af- 
fecting the pi mciplc (d‘ the Fstabhshed Laws. Eng- 
lish Law has been latioduced to the l^iesidencics 
alone, with ceitain exceptions wheie tbe Laws of the 
Natives aic still in foice. This is not die pioptr oc- 
casion ot inquny, vtliethin' the IvingN Courts in India, 
nndci then piesent *n«isotiniom iuve been benofn^a! 
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or injurious to the interest of the Empire. Wherever 
the British Government has extended, these pinici- 
ples have formed the basis of all instructions to their 
Executive Officers. The Religious Establishments of 
the Natives have been everywhere maintained and 
supported; Justice has been administered according 
to their own Laws; and Taxation has so far been 
changed, as to be defined, limited, and treed from 
oppiesbion and toiture I can safely assert that the 
local Institutions have been reformed, not subverted, 
by the change of Government. Our merit is, that 
there has been no innovation. 

I know that it is believed that the Judicial System has introduced new Laws, new Cus- 
toms, new Powers, and an entirely new order of things. It will be found, however, that the 
only novelty is, in the process of administering the same intention, and the same Orders and 
Regulations. The Revenues have been collected, and Justice always ordered to be admim- 
steied. Before the introduction of the Courts, the process was different, the same mao was 
Collector, Judge, and Magistiate. These duties are now divided ; one collects the Reve- 
nues, another administeis Justice The Laws are the same, though the process is different 
In the foimer airangement, the Collector did or did not open his Court, as his disposition or 
othei duties might determine ; the whole proceedings of his Court were summary. His Judi- 
cial business was entirely secondary to his Revenue duties, to mention nothing ot the injustice 
and oppression wdiich may arise from the union of such powers in the hand of one individual. 
Now every part of the duty, both ot the Judge and the Collector, is defined by rules, which 
neither the one nor the other can transgress without making himself liable to punishment. 
The inhabitants before had no fixed place where they could find redress. The Collector was 
in constant motion. Their principal oppressors would also be his own servants Nozv the re- 
sidence of the Court is established, and always open , redress can be had from an indepen- 
dent aiithoiity, whether the gnevance pioceed from private injury, oi the abuse of public 
authoiity. Will it be pietended that before these Courts were established, security of person 
and property was known in India ^ If this be the fact, which I think cannot be denied, is it 
consistent with reason to believe that such a system should be viewed with alarm, as prepaia- 
tory to greater innovation ^ The opinion is inconsistent with common sense and with expe- 
rience This Judicial Establishment, mtioduced by Lord Cornwallis, had been tried m 
Bengal for above twelve yeais. The result is most ably and satisfactorily desciibed m the 
Letter of the Supreme Government, under date the 19lh July 1804. The Marquis Wellesley 
observed of these Regulations — 

“ Subject to the common imperfection of every human institution, this System of Laws 
is approved by practical expenence (the surest test of human legislation), and contains an 
active punciple of continual revision, which affords the best security for progressive amend- 
ment. It is not the effusion of vain theoiy, issuing from speculative principles, and di- 
rected to visionary objects of impracticable perfection, but the solid work of plain, dehbe- 
rate, practical benevolence, the legitimate offspring of genuine wisdom and pure virtue. 
The excellence of the general spirit of these Laws is attested by the noblest proof of just, 
wise, and honest Government, by the restoiation of happiness, tranquillity, and security to 
an oppressed and suffering people , and by the revival of agriculture, commerce, maiiufac- 
tore, and general opulence in a declining and impoveribhed Country.” 

In our own Provinces the experiment of the System has been short. It had, till within 
these few months, been only introduced into the Circais. The Zillahs in the Circars were 
established in 1S02, and the good effects have been made apparent in the increasing value of 
property, the decrease of the rate of interest, and the geneial tranquillity. 

In consequence of the non-adminisLration of Criminal Justice, in the countries over which 
we haye lately obtained the dominion, the crimes of robbery and murder have generally pre-‘ 


sign univeisally pretails, bowevei dif- 
ficult to account for it ; and if the 
pursuit be continued, oi the suspi- 
cion suffered to gam iiirther ground, 
our existence in the Country is at 
stake.” 
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vailed. In the six last circuits duiing the years of 1803, 1804, and 180 5, nine imndied and 
seventy-six pel sons have been tried for capital offences, oi whom 884 have sufleied death, 
104 have been transpoi ted, 370 released, and 32 sentenced to hatd labour, all the capital 
punishments have been for the crime of murder I annex for the information of the Board, 
Extracts from the Reports of the Judges on Circuit, in elucidation of the god effects ot this 
part of the system. 

It IS to be lamented that the Executive Officers of Justice ha'^e not more expeuence. 
It IS desir*abie that appointments of such high imj)oi£ance should be filled by older men The 
Laws would no doubt be better administered. But it is miprovcment, not perfection, that 
we have been eiideavouiing to attain. Blame can onlj attach to me, with whom the lecom- 
inendations originated, if in the selection I ha\e not chosen the most deseiving, and the best 
qualified. I nevei did any act with moie caution and consideiation, and never met with 
greater embarrassment. I did not tiust to my own judgment alone. 1 obtained liom fire oi 
SIX of those persons, of whose knowledge of the sen ants and impaitiality of choice I most 
respected, lists of those best calculated for the Stations. I can tiuly asseiL, that I had great 
interest in the success of the Institution, and none in the pioniotion of indivkiiials with whom 
I was unacquainted. My choice was limited by circumstances not within my coniroul , — by 
the Civil Establishment having undeigone no inciease cuiiespouding with the extension of 
the Territories, by a complete chasm in the appointment ot fioin 1783 tol78^»; — 

from disqualification, aiising in ignorance of the languages, the acquiiement of later 3 ears, 
and fiom the necessity of not taking from the supeuntendauce oi the Revenues, at the irn- 
poitart moment of toiming the Peimanent Settlement, those officers best sinled to the Judi* 
cial Offices. It is sufficient that the best which circ uin^tantes would admit of, \\a:> done It 
IS but justice, however, to these Gentlemen to sa\, that as iai as then conduct has been tried, 
they have in geneial given satisfaction to the Sudder Coiut. Whatevci may be the extent of 
their fitness or unfitness for the high offices they now fill, I think they iiiust be excused iioni 
taking upon themselves any portion of the responsibility attaching to the j\Iutiny at Veilore. 

When I read that the inhabitants of this countiy do not comprehend the comulsion at 
present bcfoie their eyes, within then shoucst lemembiance Military Establishment and 
controul attracted ail their attention ; they understood and felt us oiigiii, as congenial to 
their own notion of authonty , at present thew view a different order of things, and in the 
place of the old and experienced Officei, to whom they have long looked up with respect, 
they see his powei and ascendancy passed away, and the youthful inexperienced Judge, or 
boyish Collector, occupy ail and more than his former place ” It struck me that the Oom- 
aianderin Chief intended to convey that before the introduction of the Judicial .System, tiie 
Civil and Judicial Authouty was vested m Military Ofliceis , and that the Natives piefeired the 
Mihtaiy Government and Mihtaiy Law. This evidently appeals to be the meaning ot these 
remarks. It vi!l be suificient in aiiswei to say, that Officers holding Mihtaiy Command never 
have been vested (except in particulai cases, not coming within tiie Geneial Regulations and 
practice) with eithei the Civil or Judicial Authorities. — All Civil Power has been m the 
Collector. 

At the same time I am inclined to believe that Military Officei s holding Commands, and 
all Militai}" Officei s in every station, have been in the habit of exeicising authouty, and 111 
many instances very undue autiiority, to the oppression of the people, and to the discredit of 
the British ciiarcicter. The Recouis bear ample testimony to this opinion. 

It IS easy to understand, under the foimer System, in what manner improper practices 
escaped observation. Extended as our ten itories aic, and impressed as the inhabitants liav c 
afivays been with awe for the European chaiacter, and with subjection to the luhng Powei, 
complaint did not easily reach the seat of Government It was the interest ot the Civil to 
keep on good teims with the Mibtaiv Officer. In times when oui teiutones weie not in thetr 
present stau‘ of tranqiuihty and obedience, tbe co-opeiation of the IMilitaiy Foice was indis- 
pensable to the ( ullection of the Revenues ; the admuustuition of justice, the security of per- 
son and property, weie not then considered piimuiy duties. Iiiegulantj of conduct, and 
stupropei pecumaiy tianstUtioi.^, wcjc mihcr suppiessed by considciations of mutual inicrefc.t^ 
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or by lliat worst sort of compassion, uiiich is tj emblmgly alive to the feelings of a fellow-servant^ 
and perfectly callous to those oi liioiisands oi his lellovv-cieatures. 

The Judicial system has, I trust in God, eflectually put an end to all delinquency of 
ibis kind. The Regulations lure deSned every man’s light, and in so doing have placed ef- 
fectual restriction upon the conduct of those by whom these rights might be abused. No Mi- 
litary Officer now, be his uink what it may, can assume any authority beyond that winch he 
possesses by virtue of his Commission, which is 'sufficient to the performance oi^e duties 
assigned to him, and coiisideied adequate in all other paits of the world. He oti levy no 
laxes, cannot touch any man’'s propeity, and cannot oiJei summary trials and punishment 
upon persons not soldiers 01 followers ol liis camp oi cantonment. But surely these powers, 
which I believe to have been exercised, were never delegated to Military Officeis The Go- 
vernment never intended that any part of the administiatioii of its aftaiis should be so con- 
ducted . the arbitiary and violent exercise of authority by every Military Officer throughout 
India, might, as in Egjpt and Turkey, by keeping the lower orders in continual fear, esta- 
blish a state of more perfect sldvel 3 ^ However, such aie not the principles upon which we 
govern. But, in fact, though the loss of personal power will deprive an Officer of the follow- 
ing and submission which may be gratifying to his feelings, yet I am not aware that the Mili- 
tary Force becomes on that account less efficient instruments m the hands of the State The 
impression arising from the fear of a particular individual, not concerned m the general ma- 
nagement of the other duties of a District or Province, can scarcely reach beyond the place or 
cantonment m which he resides. It is the discipline, the energy, the promptness, the suc- 
cess of the Army at large, that impresses with fear and respect the minds of our subjects, and 
makes the Government formidable and efficient. I have often heard the question asked, whe- 
ther Battalions, or Zillah Courts, were most conducive to tianquillity > My opinion has al- 
ways been, that the one was as necessary as the other. There cannot be a more powerful arm 
than Law justly administered. Its effects are universal and omnipotent; every one is re- 
strained while he is also protected by it. Every one fears and loves it. While order and 
happiness ate introduced in private society, respect and gratitude to the Government by 
whom these benefits are granted, are at the same time established. 

The Baj'onet will produce tranquillity — the Law alone will confirm and preserve it 
I tiust it will appear fiom these reniaiks that the Convulsion described is entirely ground- 
less, the invention probably of disappointed ambition. The Military Officer will be exactly 
placed where the Constitution always placed him. If he never assumed illegal authority, he 
will find no change ; if he did, he will be deprived of it. The Army I know do object to the 
Judicial System, and their objections are, in my opinion, the strongest proofs, if proofs were 
wanting, of the necessitj^ of the Establishment. 

(Signed) W* BENTINCK. 

Fort St, George^ 

February/ 21 th^ 1 807. 


(O 

MINUTE OF THE EIGHT HONOURABLE THE PRESIDENT. 

Fori St. George, July 17, 1806. 

IT is my determination to refrain from giving any opinion upon the late transactions at 
Vellore, as well as to suspend my belief or disbelief of the various rumours and representa- 
tions that have since been transmitted, until the Repoit of the Commission shall have been 
received particular care has been taken in the selection of the Members of that Commission, 
that the Government may be in possession of a clear, sensible, and dispassionate Report of 
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what has passed. The Commission consists of old and respectable Civil and Military Officers, 
■unconnected with those iinfovtunale transactions, distant from the scene of action, and as 
likely as individuals so circumstanced can be, to go to the Enquiry with coolness and impar- 
tiality I have thought it necessary to say thus much, in oidei to excuse myscU for the pre- 
sent and to reseive to myself the lull liberty at afutuie peiiod of making such lemarks upon 
the Letters of the Commander in Chief, and the reports ol others upon which I may not con- 


cur in opinion, as may appear necessai y 

In the piesent state of things I would beg leave to recommend, that the wish ot Govein- 
inent may be intimated to the Commander in Chief, that the Couit of Inquiry now sitting at 
Vellore may terminate upon the aruval of the Commission ; and further, that all Judicial 
Process may be suspended until the Report of the Commission is made known. I am induced 
to offer this opinion, because I think the punishment of the remciining Prisoners ie(|iures to 
he managed with delicacy — Delay cannot be injunoiis — the example ol vSeveiity has been 
complete —It is of importance to avoid precipitation, which may ha\e the appearance of lie- 
veiige The woist consequence to be apprehended fiom these sad events, is the existence of 
distrust and animosity between the Government and its Army , all pains must be taken to 
counteract this feeling , I would theiefore recommend that the Tnals should piocced slowly, 
but with firmness — the Delinquents must be punished — but, as far as we are able, let the pu- 
nishment appear to pioceed fioin the steady operation of Law and of Justice, rathei than nom 

the feelings of Anger and Hatred. ^ i r t, 

I hecy leave also to recommend that the Commander in Chief maybe requested, when he 
has made such ariangements for the distribution of the Troops and lor the Militaiy Seivice as 
he may deem fit, to repair to the Piesidency, in ordei that we may be assisted by his advice. 
The naked opinion of the Couit of Inquiiy has left us without the means of judging of the 
depth or of the extent of the plot asseited to exist. I conless I am not disposed to be ciedu- 
lous to great danger arising from internal intugues unconnected with out Troops. To the 
discontent and possible disaffection of our Army, 1 am indeed quite alive; no evil can be moie 
alarming: but I trust that the measure about to be taken, by lemovmg the causes of dissa- 
tisfaction, will allay the immediate iiritation , and I feel confidence that bj the attention of 
the Officeis, under the zealous and able superintendance of the Commander in Chief, com- 


plete harmony may be restored. 


(Signed) 


W. BENTINCK. 


(r ) 

MINUTE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

IN the most seciet manner 1 lay before Government two Papeis, the one pei- 
haps not of the same seuous natme with the other, though in pait connected with the second, 
which, for importance and delicacy of pioceeding, may go the extent ol oui Dominion in this 
part of India, if not acted upon with promptitude, energy, and judgment. 

The possibility of gcneial disaffection in our Native Cavalry, or a considerable portion 
thereof, is a subiect at this moment that demands all the powers of the understanding to i each 
the truth, and unconnected as it stands with any alleged cause of discontent among the Sepoy 
Battalion, the real souices of imputed or suspected disloyalty must he sought, anti every veil 
that conceals the truth torn away Let sincerity, and the honest dictate of our best judgment, 
proceed upon an Inquiiy, encompassed with delicacy and the closest reserve. 

I profess I am unwilling to admit the idea , it may be without just foundation , but u it be 
true, can it be imputed to another cause, than the attempt to restore the Mussulman Govern- 
ment, certainly in the Mv sore, perhaps even in the Carnatic ? i j . 

Place all the late circumstances together, bring to view the various artifices employed to 
disgust the People with the European name, the machination to corrupt the Soldiers, and it 
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tniist result that some design is in agitation in favour of the antient order of things, and that 
our best security depends on the earliest persuasion of its CKistence, and the most obvious 
means of frustration adopted 

I think It my duty to implore the Government to nndeitake the most eneigetic, though 
secret measures for intormatioii, and at once avow the just suspicions that attach to the De- 
scendants of Tippoo at Vellore, and its fatal Pettah, and by the dissolution of all that dau- 
geious fabric, pioclaim that the hostile design is known, and that we are no longer the dupes 
of Secrecy and Jntiigue In my opinion the first acts will secure and restore our safety, as 
the ultimate project will at once be rendered hopeless from the distant I'emoval of the Progeny 
of Tippoo. 

If It be argued, it will be liglil to await the result of the Commission now sitting at Vel- 
loie , uiiiiout reserve, I leply, I have no faith m the talent of that Committee, as a general 
Body. Thib is not the moment to conceal opinion, however it may be far from my nature to 
give peisonal offence. It is ungiacious to name individuals; but his Lordship in Council, I 
am peisuadeJ, will acknowledge, at a period of the most cutical import to the well-being of 
die State, that the proceedings of that Commission should be guided by a person of acknow- 
ledged judgment, and free fiom the imputation of any prejudice. I speak the language of 
eveiy person at Madras I disclaim the most distant idea of disrespect, and anxiously so- 
iicit ins Lordship will forgive this faithful discharge of my duty 

1 again adjure this Council to direct the most cautious secrecy in the Proceedings of this 

day. 

(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK, 

Madi^as^ August 2d^ 1806. Lieutenant-Geneial. 


EMract of a Letter from Colonel HAUCOURr, commanding Vellore^ to his Excellency ike Com^ 
manckr %n Chief under date the 3 \st Jidy^ 1 806 

^ I HAVE now, in support of the opinion that I have formed, to acquaint your 
Excellency, that Jemidai Shaik Cossim (undei the sentence of the Couit-Maitiai) expiessed 
a strong desire to see Lieutenant- Colonel Forbes, wishing, as he stated, to relieve his mind 
by acquainting the Lieutenant- Colonel with some circumstances relating to the business of the 
10th. Lieutenant- Colonel Forbes accordingly saw the Prisoner, and the outline of his commu- 
nication IS contained in the accompanying Paper, in which I think your Excellency will find 
some important intelligence. I’he Prisoner added that whatever sentence the Court-Martial 
had passed upon him, be acknowledged the extent of his crimes, and that he felt some atone- 
ment for his guilt, 111 the communication of those circumstances which he wished to make, 
under the most solemn proofs of their tmth. He added his earnest injunctions to Colonel 
Forbes to recommend to me the utmost vigilance, lest the Native Guards f now' on duty should 
be corrupted, and seemed (as Colonel Forbes thought) to wish it to be understood, that he 
had stiong grounds for this injunction. 


Substance of a Conversation hetxeeen Major Islvmio and a Suhular of distinguished Character and 

Services %n the Native Cavalry. 

THE Native Officer stated, that he had been employed in the Company’s Ser* 
vice upwards of thirty years — that he had observed the justice, moderation, and respect for 
all religious sects, which the British Government had always manifested, and that the obliga- 
tions ot gratitude and duty demanded from him, in the actual circumstances of the Service, a 

* Tins sort of assertion occurs ficquenllj m Sir John Cradock’s Minutes. It is not intended to impute wilful 
Inaccuiacy to the Commander in Chief ; but it will be obviously extremely difficult for any man placed in high su- 
thouty to be con cell y informed of the public sentiment upon a matter of opinion which he has already ^ery warmly 
and decided] y professed. " la such cases it is usual for prudence to be silent, and for flattery to misrepresent 
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full disclosure of all that he had been able to discover. He affirmed that those circumstances 
were entirely uiipiecedented in the Carnatic , feelings appeared to prevail m the Countiy and 
among the Troops vrhich he had never before observed m the course of his serviccj and they 
would spread with rapidity, unless effectual measures were adopted to put a stop to them 
He stated that his own family was one of respectability in the Countiy ; it enjoyed Jaghues and 
other advantages undei the Company’s Goveinment , and it was his duty to make every re- 
turn 111 his power for those benefits 

The Subidar mentioned that the information which he had received was only of a general 
nature, but that he had every reason to place unlimited confidence m its truth. He stated 
that sentiments of disaffection to the British Government were enteiiained by the 4th, 5tlr, 
and 7th Regiments of Native Cavahy. When the first intelligence of the Insurrection at 
Vellore arrived at Conatoor, Lieutenant- Colonel Fioyer, commanding the 4th Regiment 
Native Cavalry, detached a Naigue and fourTroopeis to leain the paiticulais. In the mean 
time the Regiment was ordered to march , the men debated among theniseU es legarding their 
destination, and whether or not they would march, Befoie the march took place the 
Naigue’s paity leturaed, however, with accounts of the success of the British Troops at Vel- 
loie, when the Regiment, learning this event, matched without any appearance ot hesitation. 
Of the extent of the disaffection in the 5th and 7th Regiments, the Subidar could not give an 
exact account, but he said that no doubt existed of Us having made consideiable progress m 
those Corps 

On enquiring from the Subidar the causes of this disaffection, he said, that it was diffi- 
cult to state all ot them , but he believed they arose principally from the iiitngucs of Tippoo’s 
family and their adherents. A number of persons formeily m the Sultaim’s service or their 
relations were now serving in our Native Regiments, and were most active instiuments of 
spreading disaffection in them. He said that the Agents or the Fneiids of the Family were 
employed all over the Country, that their intrigues extended to every place, and were can lecl 
on With activity aberv^e the Ghauts. He said that the Country near Cuddalore was as much 
disaffected as Vellore. 

The thanks of the Commander in Chief and Government were returned to the Subidar 
for his fidelity and zeal After some conveisation it was agi'eed that he should proceed to 
Arcot and Vellore, and endeavour to procuie the most authentic accounts of the causes of the 
disaffection, of the names of the persons principally employed in spreading it, ot the extent 
to which it has reached, and of the means most likely to suppiess ii. The Subidai piomised 
to exert the most strenuous endeavours to perform the mstmctions of the Commander m 
Chief, he received assurances of the disposition of Government to distinguish his fidelity and 
zeal by suitable rewards. 

(Signed) J. MUNRO, 

Bers. Int. 


The Subidar wishes his name to be concealed foi the present, but the greatest reliance 
may be placed in his fidelity and attachment, for they have been repeatedly mandested under 
circumstances of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. 

The Subidar first communicated the foregoing information to the Officer commanding 
his Corps, by whom it uas lepeated to Colonel Gillespie, and the conversation between Major 
Munro and the Subidar took place m Colonel Gillespie’s presence. 


Substanceof the Iriformation given by Jemidar Shaik Cossim of the \st Battalion 1st Regiment^ 
before Lteutenant Colonel Forbes and Luutenant Coombs. 

Thursday^ J uly 3 1 806. 

WHEN the 2d Battalion 1st Regiment passed Velloie, the day that it arnvecL. 
and the day that it halted, a Meeting took place between the Native Commissioned and Non- 


The stjttion of 
5th Native Ca- 
\ f>lry !«? ne ii 
Poiidichcuj<?:« 
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Jemiclar, 3nd 
BiU I'^tReg* 
Shaik Secun- 
d(n% Li^bt 
Cciiipany, 


Jersiidar Sha'k 
Bi ni, and Jc- 
Biular S'baik 
3 )t wati, 1 bt of 
1st 

ILiMklat Sji'd 
Esuph, 1 St of 
1st 


rommissioiied of that Corps, and some of the 1st Battalion 1st Regiment (amongst whom was 
Ha\ikUr Shaik, Secundei of the Light Company) on the subject ot the new Turban* s, at a 
Tomb called Amuipeer. A Mussulman Jeniular of the 2d ot the 1st (who had iornieriy betonged 
to Langley’s Battalion) was paiiicularly foiwarci, and declared, that aklioiigh the whole bat- 
talion might Wear it, Ae never woulcL That the 3nd Baitahoii ist Regiment would look to tlie 
1st of the 1st for an example ; and that if the 1st ot the Ist wore it, the two Corps would be- 
come enemies to each othei ; bat that if the 1st of the Isi refused it, and any disturbance 
took place, the 2nd of the 1st would come up and support them 

Shaik Nutter of the Grenadiers and Abdul Khadci ot Light Company of the 1st of the Ist 
weie both present at the meeting; there weie 15 o’ 16 Natue Comniis^ioned and Non-Com- 
missioned oi the 2nd of the ist, and &e\eial Sepo}s oi the ist of tiie ist 

After the 2nd ot the l&t had maiclied, Jemickir Shaik Cossim states, that he went to tjie 
lionso or Jemular Shaik Bian oi the ist of the 1st ; a relation of theirs came out ot the liouse, 
and told him that the two Jemidais (who are related) wcie disputing with each otner, wbicn ol 
the tv\o shonld die in the cause of resisting the new TuibanJ, each desiring ine otu^ r t » tak*-** 
caic ol the ciiddren, and each otferuig to sacrifice his own life ior the other. On '’‘iUig 
away iiom the house, he met Havildar Sjed Esupii going to it, who, on his icturn, told bun 
that the two Jemidais were still quarrelling on the same subject. 

In consequence of the inegular conduct in the 2d ot the 4th, when a T»oop of the loth 
Dicigoons armed horn Aicot, to escoit the Prisoners of the2nd-4ih toMa has, Jemidar SnaiL 
Cossim was oidercd with a Guaid of the 1st of the 1st to accompany them, and on tae rnorn- 
ing hefoic they marched Shaik Cossim says he came into the Foit very early, and was met 
at the gvite Emaun Khan of the Light Company, who advised him to be cautious or he 
might be killed, telling him that between tOO and 700 of the 4th had been ready in the Bar- 
lacks all night, and prepared to mutiny ; that about 200 had also collected on the outside 
with tiie intention of attacking the Cavaliy, and lescuiug the Prisoners, hut that the Cote 
Havildai of the 8lh Company 2 ih 1 of the 4th, had addiessed the men, pointing out the folly 
of their conduct, and telling them that the guilty only, alter trial, would be punished, and 
leconmiendmg to them to be quiet, they listened to his advice and broke up. 

At Arcot, on liis arrival wuth the Piisoners, Shaik Cossim states, that the Cavalry 
Ttoopeis came about and amongst his Sepoys, abused them, spit at them, and made use 
of taunting expressions, and told them, that they weie Sepoys and biar^k men, as viell a.=s 
then Prisoneis, and that instead of assisting in guarding them, they should have umie<l 
with them, and supported their cause ” The same conduct wa5> obscivcd by the Troopeis 
on Shaik Cossim’s return with his guard to Arcot, after having left Madras. 

Dining the maich horn Vellore to Madias, Syed Ameed, Naigue of the Grenadiers, and 
Sepoy Ramdoo, asked and obtained leave to go on m advance to Wailajabad on rejoining 
the Guaid they told the Jemidar that the 2iid of the i4th was making up the Turband, and 
that Major Haslew'ood had informed his Corps, the 2nd of the 1st, that there was a General 
Order toi all Corps to make them up : the Sepoys of the 2nd of the 1st told them that they 
would wcai them if the Ist of the 1st did; that they looked to the 1st of the 1st for an ex- 
ample, being, as they termed it, the ri<^htwmg of their Brigade, On Shaik Cossim’s retum 
to Vellore from detachment, about three days after he was Officei of the Day, and on going 
to repoit to Colonel Forbe^, on the way to his house he saw Jemidar Shaik Dewaii at the 
Aminpecr, who called him, and iiiqnued the news ; Shaik Cossim told him that the first of 
the 2Sd at Madias, and the 2od of the 14th at Wailajabad, were making up the new Turbands, 
and that they (the 1st of the 1st) must do the same. Jemidar Shaik Dewan leplied, What 
IS It you say ^ We must weai it. No, Three or four of us must unite, and consider this 
business — Death is bettei than to wear the Turband ; and thiee four of us will kill the rest 
li they wear it : and if all the rest wear it, I never will, but will myself kill several, and then 
go away from the Battalion.” Shaik Cossim replied, You are a Peer ke mwred, diid I 
am but an ignorant youth , I shall be guided by your advice.” He then left the other and 
came away, but was called back and desired by the Jemidar never to mention what had 
passed, adjuring him m the name of Amiivpetr, 
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TliP SeooTs A.-st shewed symptoms of discontent on the first arrival of the liew-pattefU 
Tu.b^l Sd rcoph about Uic Palace then began to tamper with the bentiies posted about 

Till baa.i, a id t ^ poop ^ Turbaiid they would be soon ordered to 

^ ‘ „i coLr»" ”)• ..a ^ .«.ve,4.. s-pop th.o„8i.ou. 

wca* bd pj, tiioc A r ri at ibe new Turbanclj and that li they 

the he? immed^'ately esmbiish the Mogul Goveuunent. This 

seized ti at t => Hncairachs were not present) to the Sentr.es about the 

“ l^whL^t wa:;^ -d ?‘^T;amed mi m tlm 

fhe arVuaUf the new I’crband, this kind of con vcisation was 

Bariacks by the Nou- co.ami.noned and Sepoys and that ,t^^?^rKhan declmS 

of b1o£ Dec, was the medmm of .ntercour»s between 

tlitLTlTidS tt 'tth h^ n^rgitry^every thing would have fried lo^^ 

..^e and beep 

*eVo,t for°.tArZso»ly. by which ume he wonld have ten thousand men Son, Gnm,- 
Si th« llttei were .beady wntten to fct Polygar who "““rSf cTai™ Kly 
fttendof ’the Princes t that letters rP^rlTlih? h"J £fme“ bS S, 

fS;.:"' I^poolla^i Scirt Xe For. and P..»h onee gamed, Troops wonldjom them 

f,i??fDeen was oresent when the Oath was administered, and promised high rank to 
Snbrdm S?.S a“ ” anJ saJ be shonld be Comm.r.d.n.. and Jemrd.r Sha.t Hn.sa.n second, 

Sepoy of tb. T’o?te^~^”;h1 

the Lrght Company, had " LTJS SUtsW^ who “mLd 

understood the management of the guns, and te ready if they 

to come rn and ^.is. ns, as so<n. » /my were “f'*p'erre;. had aho prom.seS 

rWrX«.‘^a".-"»«S.» ■" “ 

ciaT^eTfor th^Insurrectron had been twice before changed. It was once fixed 
upon to have taken place befoie the 2nd-23d were admitted into the f 

wuh It It was then put off , it was aftei wards to have taken pluce ojiemg/it after the 2nd--r.Ad 
had hlon acquainted vvith it, when Subidar Shaik Adam and Jemidar Shf f ssim were ^th 
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ibat it was a fortunate circum&tance that the Sepoys being occupied in phindeurg the 
Paymaster’s house, and canyiog off the tieasure, their attention was so much engaged that 
they would not again collect, or the Princes would have come out and headed them, as just 
before that large bodies had been collected, and the Pnnces prepared to jom them ; and he is 
con\inced that but Ibi this circumstance the Princes would have been out. 

Five or SIX days befoie the night of the Conspiracy, Ilamdeeii, Sepoy of the Light Com- 
pany ist of ist, was Sentry at Mohaddeen’s Palace, he was posted at two o’clock, and 
between that time and fou)\ Mohiiddeen came oat three limes, and enquired of him if the 
Insiinection had not been yec,” Ramdeen replied, it would presently (this being the night 
it had been fixed for), Ramdeen was one who had taken the Oaths Sultan Mohiiddeen told 
him, lam ready with 500 men in my own pay, outside, to assist.” On the morning of the 
Mutiny Sultan Mohuddeen was employed in distributing beetle and food to the &epo3.s, and 
Havildar Shaik, Seconder of the Light Company ist ot 1st, was on the top of the PaLce 
calling the Sepoys together. 

On the morning of the Mutiny, Prince Moizud Been having exchanged beetle with 
Syed Gaffier’s Son, gave him a Sword and a party of Sepoys, and ordered him to go and 
take possession of the Hill Fort. He also sent to Jeauclar Shaik Cossim to know if he 
should come out and join ; the Jemidar sent word, No, I am in command of the Troops.” 
Shaik Cos&im states that Alla O-Deen w^as piesent when he received the Oath, and it was 
then resolved that the Mutiny should take place two dajs after, but that Haiildar Fakeer 
Mahomed peisuaded them to postpone it till pay was issued to the men. 

SulDidai Sliaik Shaik Cossim declares that the secret consultations of the Sepoys w^ere w'cll known to 
Emaun Jemi- eveiy Subtdar, Jemidar^ and Havildar in the Corps, except those in the maigin ; that 300 
Ka^samy^^^’ men ot the 1st of 1st bad leceived and taken the Oath, that parties of four and five met 
Havildar Shaik together and took it , and that it was generally so contrived that thiee or fom of those who had 
taken it were put on each guard. 

Cossirn states, that with the exception of Subidar Syed Niilly, who was killed, 
and Subidar Ramahhngum Naig, who was on command, every Native Officer in the 23d well 
knew of the disafiection of the two Corps, and that some plans were in agitation , but only the 
Officeis in themaigin, No. i, took the Oaths, and two Sepoys who were admitted into the 
Jemi- secret, Cawdor of the 4 th, and Mohuddeen Khan of the 3d Companies , but that the Officers, 
No. 2, m the margin, knew of the secret consultations. Havildar Cawder of the Light Com- 
pany had volunteered to shoot Colonel Forbes when tlie Mutiny should take place, and uas 
sent as Ordeily on the 9th, and on going away told the Jemidar, he should be leacly to do 
his part when the affair took place.” All the Grenadiers of the 1st of 1st were in the secret 
Shaik Nutter told the Sepoys at the gate to shoot Colonel Forbes. 

Syed Mohuddean, Sepoy of the 3d Company ist of 1st, offered, if Moizud Deen would 
give him the charge ot the Pettah, in four days he would collect piovisions for ten thousand 
men. Shaik Cossim states, that when a party of Troopeis arrived from Coimatoor with a 
gun 01 tumbril, and remained outside, Shaik Nutter and Einaun Khan went out to them, •and 
communicated the intentions of the Sepoys to mutiny. The Troopers told them if any thing 
took place that night they would come m and assist, and if they sent informatioa to them when 
the Mutiny had begun, they would get their Regiment to come and join them. 


loo, Mostelii- 
goo, Apperas, 
Fickagerroo 

No 1. 

Sabidar Shaik 
Adam, 
dar Shaik Hus- 
sain Subidai 
Shaik Homed. 
Havildar 
Fakeer Ma- 
homed. 

No, 2 

Subidar Moor 
Mabomed 
Subidar Shaik 
Emaun. Su- 
foidar Shaik 
Ahmed. 


The Oath administered was — 

1st. Seciec}’. 

2d Destruction of all the Europeans. 

3d, Establishment of Moizud Deen’s Government. 


No attempt to con opt the Sepoys was made till the new Turband arrived, to his know- 
ledge. Emaun Khan was seen by Hhaik Cossim in a Mogul’s dress after the arrival of the Ca- 
t^ahy ; and Shaik Cossim says, he xs convinced that he must now either be concealed in 
the Palace, or put to death, as he was entrusted with the whole secret from the commence- 
ment, and could have discovered the whole of the Plot and every Individual concerned 
in It. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD W. C. BENTINCR, 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, FORT ST. GEORGE 


my lord, 

WE ha\e Lad the honour to receive this day your Lordship’s in Council Dis-* 
patch, dated the 31st ultimo^ by H. M ship Rattlesnake 

2 The important contents of that Dispatch have had our immediate deliberation ; and 
with a \iew to communicate to your Lordship m Council our sentiments upon the subject 
with the least practicable delay, we have the hoiiom to enclose the copy of a Minute deli- 
vered by the Governoi Geneial on this occasion, in the tenor of which we entirely concur. 

3. Your Lordship in Council will obseive, that we approve the measure of dispatching 
the Sons of Tippoo Sultan to Bengal, but that our apprehension of the dangerous conse- 
quences of sending a Regiment of Europeans to Foit St. George, induces us to withhold our 
consent to that measure. 

4. W^e most earnestly recommend to your Lordship in Council to pursue the course of 
conduct suggested in the Governor General’s Minute. No danger can, in our judgment, 
be so great and so extensive as the dissolution ol the bonds of confidence between Govern- 
meiit and its Native Troops, which must be the consequence of sending a leinforcement 
of European Tioops to Foit St Geoige, and of attending the indications of mistrust and 
suspicion. 

5. W e earnestly call upon your Lordship in Council to adopt measures for the speedy 
conclusion of the Investigations depending at Vellore, and to abstain from the prosecution 
of them at other Stations We are anxious that the principles so wisely recommended in 
Lord William Bentmek’s Minute of the 15th ultimo^ should govern the proceedings of your 
Loidbhip m Council, and that eveiy measure indicating the existence of mistrust and alaim 
should be cautiously avoided. 

6. The considerations under which we have deemed it to be our duty to withhold oui 
consent to the dispatch of a Regiment ot Europeans from Bengal, suggest the expediency 
of preventing the arinal of an}- European Tioops from Ceylon, if it be now practicable to 
prevent it. 

7 We entertain a full confidence that the removal of the Princes, combined with the 
abrogation of the obnoxious Orders, will have the effect of suppiessing eveiy symptom of 
disariiiction, unless agitation be supported or revived by the appeal ance of alarm, and the 
inuivauon of mistrust and suspicion. 

b We observe that your Lordship in Council states merely the probability of your dis- 
patcbii^o to Bengal the principal adherents of the Princes. We are of opinion that it would 
be highly aiUisable to caiiy that measure into effect; and we accordingly request that your 
Lor* snip in Council will dispatch the adherents of the Punces also by the earliest opportunity 
to this Presidency. 

AVe have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. 

(Signed) ' ' G. H. BARLOW. 

G. UDNY. 

J, LUMSDEN. 


Fort William, l\th August, 1806, 
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GOVERNOU-GENERAL’S MINUTE. 

Fort William^ llth August^ 1806 . 

I DO not think ftom any part of the Communication from Fort St. Geoige^ 
contained in the Right Honourable the Governor lo Councii’s Letter of the 3ist )nst 
received^ that there is any reason to believe that the late event at Velioie has been the iVsult 
of a long and deep-laid Conspiracy of the nature desuiibeil m that Dispatch, but even ad- 
mitting that the Princes had been endeavounng durmg a long period of time to secure a party 
in their (avour throughout the Carnatic and Mysoie by means' ot their emissaries, and that 
their views had been directed to the object of alienating the attachment or the bepojs, I 
think tiiat there is no reason to believe that these efforts nad made any progress, or would 
have made any among the Sepojs, but for the unfortunate Older respecting the Tuibaiids 
and Marks of Cast. These Orders afforded a most favourable instrument ior ihe prosecution 
of such designs It is evident that the Orders created disaffection independeni oi any other 
cause ; nothing therefore could be more obvious or more easy than to misrepresent their 
intent in a manner to inflame that disaffection. There is no appearance of any geneial plan 
of insurrection or confederacy. The Princes concluded that half their object w'as accom- 
plished by the prevalent discontent, they had only to improve the opportunity. Thenit 
was, as appears by the deposition of Sbaik Cossim, that they began to seduce the Native 
Officers and Sepoys at Vellore by employing the instrument offered to their hands, in the 
Orders regarding the Tiuband and Dress of the Native Tioops 

I am satisfied in my own mind that these Orders constituted the active and vital p-nn* 
ciple of the whole plan. If so, those Orders constituted the real cause of the past and pre- 
ccat danger. 

The Commander in Chief and the Government of Fort St. George appear to deduce a 
diffbient conclusion from the three facts stated by the Subidar who conversed with Major 
Miinro; namely, first, That those circumstances” (an expression which, according to the 
content, refers to the preceding expression, the actual circumstances of the Sn^vice'^'^ J were 

entirely unprecedented in the Carnatic ; that feelings appeared to prevail in^ the Country 
and among the Troops which he had never before observed in the course of his service,’^ 
Secondly, Ttiat sentiments of disaffection to the British Government were entertained by 
the 4th, 5th, and 7th Regiments of Native Cavalry;” and, Thirdly, That a nna.ber ol 
persons, formerly in the Sultan’s seivice, or their relations, were now serving in our 
Native Regiments, and were most active instruments of spreading disaffection in them , 
and that the agents, or the Friends of tiic Family, were employed all over the Country ; 
that their intrigues extended to every place, and were earned on with activity abo\e the 
Ghauts.” 

The first of the above stated facts is nothing more than a description of the disaffection 
produced by the General Orders, and fomented by the Agents of the Princes : for there is 
nothing in the whole of the information belore Government which warrants a suspicion that 
the change of seotnnent in the Country and among the Troops had taken place before the 
promulgation of the Orders. 

The Commander m Chief and the Government appear to deduce the inference above 
stated from the Second of the before-mentioned facts, under the consideration that the 
change of Turband not extending to the men of the Cavalry, that could not be the cause of 
disaffection. This, however, appears to be an erroneous conclusion; for, in the fiist 
place, it is to be supposed that the prohibition of distmctn^e Marks of Cast, Ear-ungs, &c. 
extended to the Cavalry; and, secondly, without reference to that circumstance, the conta- 
gious spirit of bigotiy or offended prtyudice, is amply sufficient to account for the men of 
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the Cavalry making common cause with those of the Infantry on such an occasion. To in- 
vade the sacred preiudices of one portion of a Community is to invade the prejudices of the 
whole. The sLe iservation is applicable to all the Native Inhabitants of the Country and 
will account for the feeling which the Subidar states to pievail in the Country, as well as 

among die^Troop^-t ^ animating the discontents arising from the ob- 

““^'The^otvemment and Commander in Chief of Fort St. Geoige are probably not yet 
aware of the sudden and violent effects of the slightest appearance of a violation of sacied 
radices among the Natives of India. They are disposed, therefo.e, to ascribe to dis ant 
and^ unknown causes that disaffection, of which, to a certain extent at least, they must admit 
the cause to be proximate and certain. In my judgment the presumptive evidence of the 
latter position is so strong, that it would be safe to proceed on an assumption of Us truth, and 

imprudent to act upon a different principle. . i, 3 rr 4- c 

^ The course of proceeding to be adopted under a supposition that the disaffection oi the 
Army has been occasioned by a long continued and deep-laid Conspiracy, existing in a state 

of cLiderable progress antecedently to the promulgation of the 

which should be puisued undei the view ot the case which I have taken, are dilicient ti e 

formei case might require measures of a coercive nature an active scrutiny, and ^ finjess 

and decision calculatid to overawe the disaffected ; the lattei case lequires the lemoval of the 
cause of discontent by the abiogat.on of the obnoxious Oi dcrs, the 

to the Tioops by shewing them confidence on the pait of the Government, and the veiy 

fappeT»»rorrro„ in .he second ens. m.gh. have the eflee. .t .end.r.ng d.e 
cause of the Sepoys the cause of Religion ; the desperate danger of such an event need not 
be pointed out. Prudence seems to require that Government should sedulously guard against 

Its approach principally I enteitain considerable apprebcn^on of the consequences 

of dispatching a Regiment of Emopeans fiom Bengal to Fort bt George It would be a 
manifest indication that Government has lost its confidence in “ 

the European Troops are introduced to coerce or overawe ^hem. This effect be aided 
by the extensive imestigat.ons which the Goveniment of Fort St. George appears dispo ed 
to pursue; the European and Native Troops will be rendered adverse paities, 
wilf be destioyed, and it is not perhaps within the compass of human piudence and wisdom 
to restore it. Imagination can scarcely assign a limit to the consequences of such a state of 
thuios. But theie are otlier questions to be considered ; would the addition ot one oi two 
Emopean Regiments enable the Goveniment to coerce the body of Native Tioops vt^hen thus 
placed (It may be said) in a state of hostility? Would the Sepoys in 
Ipon themselves alone ? Would they not excite the embers of levolt 

the Company’s Possessions ? Would they not apply for foieign aid ? These appear to be 
cousiderltions that should be deliberately weigheJ before tae adoption of a “casuie win 
tends to dissolve the bonds of confidence between Goternmem; and its Native Tioops. ^ 

I am satisfied there is much less danger from me prosecution of an opposite comse , 
•whatever may be the real distrust of tlie Government of ort t. 

should in my opinion be employed to conceal it. The nnestigations should, I ^ 

limited to VeUoie ; me greatest caution should be observed m punishing instances of disar- 
fection in individuals of the Native Troops at othei Stations, which m the of tho^. 

investigations may be substantiated ; eien in those which it may be proved that such clisaf- 

fection did not originate in the promulgation of the General Orders, oi was not conne e 
with them, for the victims of punishment might with little difficulty give a turn to the case, 
and propagate the dangerous sentiment, that they sulleied in the cause of Jelipou. 

mmk mat the invest, gation should be closed, and the agitation of the ‘ate evmil be 
composed as speedily as possible, that (as originally proposed pu- 

priiiGipal perpetrators of the Massacre at V elloie alone should be bro j, P 7 P 
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nishmenf-, and a general amnesty should be extended to the rest. If the agitation is kept up 
by pi oti acted and extended imestigations until toe fair season shall retuiii, advaiuage may- 
be taken of it by those among the States and Classes of India, whose views of tuihulence, 
rapine, and ambition, might hnd m such a ..tate ol things an opportumiy ol success. 

Tins course of conduct appears to me to aiTord the best prospect of restoring order, 
harmony, and confidence. 

The removal of the Princes appeals judicious. E\en if their intrigues have had 

a gieatei shaie in the propagation of disc.fh‘v tion tnan 1 suppose them to have had, their re- 
mo\ai will suppi ess the hopes of the disaiiVcted, and combined with the abrogation of the 
Genet a! Orders, will dispose them to revcit to their duly of aliegiance, the existence of 
whicli can alone ptodiice secunej. Another great advantage of removing the Piinces will be 
that It Will tend to pioduce a geneni belief that they are, or are coosidWed to be, the sole 
soiiice of the late tiansaclions at Yeliore. 

Ji so extensive a Conspiracy as the Government of Fort St. George appears to appre- 
hend really exists, the moment of its active operation will be that ol the removal oi the 
Princes from Velloie The reinforcement from Bengal cannot ainve in time to ptovide 
against that event The moment of danger theiefore will be pa^t, or the evil will have occur- 
rea before the anival of the Iroops : it may be urged that the reinforcement would be parti- 
cularly requisite under the occurrence of that evil. Our resolutions then must be taken on a 
comparison of probabilities, and I think there is no proportion between the hazard of such a 
general Insuirection, and the dangers which seem to attach to the measure of sending a Regi- 
ment from Bengal. ^ ^ 

(Signed) G. H, BARLOW, 


(O 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD WILLIAM EENTINCK, 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, FORT ST. GEORGE. 


MY LORD, 

WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship in Council’s 
Dispatches of the 28th and 29tli ultimo. We have also leceivcJ the Documents transmitted 
hy direction of your Lordship in Council in your Ciiiei Hecretaiyks Letter ot the 29th and 
30th ultimo^ and 1st Z726tant. 

2. Tne perusal of all these Documents has confirmed the sentimeius stated in our Dis- 
patches ot the 1st and 11th instant^ relative to the foundation ol the discontent which has 
lately appeared among the Native Troops of the Presidency of Fort St. C^eorge We are 
iinable to tiace any evidence of that general disaffection, the supposed existence of winch has 
diminished your Lordship’s confidence in the allegiance of the Native Army, exceeding the 
limits of that which is manifestly connected with an apprehended iinasioii of the sanctimonious 
prejudices of the Native Troops That disaffection, vviieievei it has appeared, has coincided 
in point of time with the promulgation and enforcement of the General Oiaers, respecting 
the change of Turbands and the prohibition of distinctive Marks of Cast. It appears from 
the indisputable evidence of Jemidar Shaik Cossim, that the agents of the family of Tippoo 
hultau at Vellore did not begin to tamper with the Sepoys until they^ had shewn signs of dis- 
content on the arrival oftlie pattern of the iiewTurband. Not the slightest symptom of discon- 
tent and disaffection is imputed to any Corps previously to the promulgation of these Orders; 
noi does it ^ppear that any other instrument for exciting revolt was employed, than that 
which was anorded by the obnoxious Orders. Under the confirmed impression of these sen- 
timents, we remain convinced of the importance of adopting the principle and temper of 
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proceeding recommended in our Dispatch to your Lordship in Council of the 11th 
and your Lordship will probably have anticipated from the tenor of that Dispatch our judg- 
ment upon the question leterred to us in your Lordship’s Dispatch of the 29th idtimoy relative 
to the detention oi His Majesty’s 19th Regiment of Light Diagoons and 94th Ptegiment of 
Infaotryj iindei orders of embaikation foi Europe not only aie the measures of precaution 
suo'o'ested by youi Lordship in Council unnccessaiy, hut with leference to the piesumed 
foundation of the late discontent among the Native Ti oops, are, in our opinion, rathei of a 
dano'eroLis tendency. We ha\e already stated the consequences which we apprehend fiom 
the adoption of those measures. We cannot theiefoie aiToid our sanction to the detention of 
the Regiments m question, professedly suggested upon the principle of those precautionaiy 
measuies. The cases which might justify a deviation horn the positive Orders of His Royal 
Highness the Commandei in Chief withiegaid to the lelief of Regiments seivmg in India, 
must be of a nature peculiarly uigent, and your Loulship in Council is apprized of the 
o-rouiids of oiu opinion, that in the present case a deviation fiom those Orders is not only 
unnecessary, butinjniious to the interests of the public Service; but even admitting the 
pi incipie upon which ;^oar Lordship in Conned founds the expediency of deUuung those 
Reo-inients, wc appiehend that the diminution of actual foice occasioned by their embarka- 
tion would be \ery inconsiderable, as undei any cucnmstauces, most of the men would pro- 
bably be drafted, with their own consent, into other Regiments ; independently of which 
consideration, your Lordship in Council will be informed by the enclosed Copy of a Letter 
from the Secret Committee, dated the 1st of April, received oveiland, that 2000 men of His 
Majesty’s Aimy and 500 Recruits were to be embarked for India in the China ships appointed 
to sail about the 20th or 2 5th of Apul, a considerable piopoitioii of which we should at all 
events deem it advisable to assign to the Presidency of fort St. Geoige. This accession of 
European Force, wholly unconnected with the late events at Vellore, would alone preclude 
the necessity of detaming His Majesty’s 19th Regiment of Dragoons and 94th of Infantry ; 
and w’-e accordingly request that your Lordship m Council will permit the embaikation of 
those Regiments at the time originally intended. 

We deem it uanecessaiy to advert to specific points of discussion and proceecbng com- 
niumcated in the late Dispatches from Fort St, George: The obligation of our public duty 
under the information which we possess, and with leference to the actual progress of the 
measures of your Lordship’s Government, as they relate to the subject of the late events on 
the Coast, at the tune when this Dispatch may reach Fort St George, merely leqmnng the 
repetition of our earnest recommendation, that jour Lordship in Council will regulate your 
futuie proceedings by the general principles desenbed in our Dispatches of the ist and 11th 
instant y the observance of which appears to us to involve not only the immediate interests of 
the Government of Foit St. Geoige, but the security and piosperity of every branch of the 
British Empire in India. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sic 

(Signed) ' G H. BARLOW. 

LAKE. 

G. UDNY. 

J. LUMSDEN- 


Foii William, August 2.Zd, ISOff. 
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Par. 214. While in this uncertainty, the deposition of the Jemidar Shaik Cos- 
aim, and the infomiation furnished by the Sobidar ot CaTahy, contained in a preceding pmt 
oi this Disoatch, were communicated to us. These papers, in all material respects, tended 
to confirm "each other, and to aJord sufficient evidence, that the spirit of di&affectioe was 
xnoie cxtensi^elv spread among our tioops than we at hist appieheiuied, and that the conta- 
oion had reached the Native Ca\airy> winch was the pait oi oui Natne Aimy in which we 
had beiore placed our chief reliance 

215. The disaffection of the Native Cavalry presented a prospect which was particularly 
alarming, from the cuciinistance of the greatest pail of that body of Troops being composed 
of Moormen, who, under the disposition uliich they had evinced, might be expected to shew 
themselves forward m support of the Mussulman interests. Bigotry, ambition, and eveiy 
passion that most strongly predominates iii the minds of per&ons ot that Sect, might be sup- 
posed to combine in leading to such an event. 

2 16. We had reason to believe, that the precautions which had been taken would be 
sufficient to cheek farther attempts on the part of the Princes themselves at Yeilore; hut it 
n as impossible to judge how far their machinations might have been already succej»sfui, or 
wiielher the same hostile spirit might not have pervaded the numerous and disorderly Moor- 
men who are spread over every part of the Territories under this Government ; and might 
not have linked the whole or the principal part in a confederacy tending to the object of 
drawing our troops from their allegiance, and of exciting general commotion. 

217. It would be difficult to convey to your Honourable Committee an adequate im- 
pressmn of the wretched state to winch most of the Moorish inhabitants m this part of India 
toe been reduced, by the late lapid decline of the Mussulman Power. The conquest of 
Mysore, the cession of the Ceded Districts by his Highness the Nizam, and, lastly, the ces- 
sion of the Carnatic, are events which, however much they may have contributed to the 
geneial prospeiity of the Country, and the happiness of the greatest part of its population, 
have necessarily injured and depressed the hopes and fortunes of numerous persons who lived 
under the influence of the Mussulman Governments, and ivho must naturally look to the im- 
pi'ovement of their condition by any change. 

218. There was no longer a question about the Orders which had been found objection- 
able. The moment when they had been found in fact to be so, the Orders had been re- 
scinded, and every means had been taken to remove any anxiety which they might be sup- 
posed to have created in the minds of the Native Troops. The subject therefore had, m the 
state ill whicli it then appeared, assumed a more extensive range. 

219. We never ceased to hope that, as the discontent of the Army had apparently ori- 
ginated, in a material degree, in the Orders which had been found objectionable, the effects 
ihight in a pi'opoitionate degree cease wdth the cause from which they were supposed to have 
taken rise. But it was obvious that other causes were, at the time to which we allude, in 
active operation ; and it was impossible to form any conclusive judgment of the extent of the 
effect which they might produce. 

220. Several examples of Mutiny and Insubordination had already taken place ; and 
we had reason to believe, from very strong testimony, that a large portion of the Native Ca- 
valrj, which was situated in the very centre of Mussulman intrigue, had imbibed the poison 
of disaffection, and would not hesitate to join any leader who might venture to erect the stan- 
dard of revolt. We encouraged every hope that a perseverance in those measures of prudence 
and precaution which we did not fail to adopt, would be successful in averting so serious a 
mitochief ; but we felt no certainty whether the storm which was thus evidently impending might 
dissipate, or where it might next descend ; and in that state of things we should, in our ap- 
piehension, not have been faithful in the discharge of our duty, if we had bluidly committed 
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ourselves to possible contingencies, which might be governed by iniiutncrable secret Springs 
of action, of which there were no means at that moment of accuiately judging. 

221. We did not apprehend that any intiigue would be successful to the extent of pro- 
ducing a general alienation of the affections of our Native Army. Such an extreme state of 
things would have been contrary to all foimei experience, and we saw no cause for the anti- 
cipation of It. We how^ever feaied that the disaffection which had already shewn itself might 
extend to other Corps ; and if we had not the means of checking the evil, that it might ac- 
tjuire accuamlated force, and gam strength by the progress of example. 

222. Ail cause of dissatisfaction had been carefully removed. If, therefore, such an 
event had occurred, it could only have proceeded from the most tieasonable intentions, 
fostered by the influence and intugues of peisons who from their situation were placed 
in natural enmity to the British Government ; and in such a case, it would certainly not have 
appealed to us, that we could hope to avert the evil by shutting our eyes to the view of it, 
or that It could be met with the expectation of success in any other mode, than by the exer- 
tion of the utmost determination and vigour. 

223 In this country, above all others, we believe that the most salutary effects may be 
produced by measures of energy and promptitude. Of that fact a signal example had been 
exhibited m the recent events at Vellore; and w^e are led to think that a similar mode of 
proceeding could rarely fad, under similar circumstances, of the like auccess, for numberless 
in^teoces afforded by the history of this Country justify the conclusion. 

224. One of the chief diflScultres which we experienced at that period was fiom the 
want of European Troops. The deficiencj" of the Euiopean part of our Establishment liad 
been so frequently represented in the Dispatches of this Government, that the subject doe^ 
not at present require particular explanation. We shall only observe, that at this time, not- 
withstanding the large extension of our territorial acquisitions, the strength of our European 
Military Force is less, more than by 2000 men, than it was in the year 1800. 

225. It has been an invariable principle m the administration of the affairs of this Coun- 
try, that our European Force should bear an adequate proportion to the strength of our Na- 
tive Army; and that a certain number of Euiopean Troops should be placed at the principal 
Military Stations throughout the Territories of the Company. We do not consider the mea- 
suie to imply any particular want of confidence in the Native pait of our Establishment; but, 
independently of the actual addition of strength which it affords, we deem it highly important, 

aiding in the support of that ascendancy of the European Character which must be essen- 
tial to the British Power in this Country* 

226. At the time of the late agitation in our Armj", the usual Complement of the Euro- 
pean Force at some of the principal Stations under this Government w^as deficient m a degree 
which under any circumstances might be liable to be attended with much injury, and which 
at that crisis might have been productive of the worst consequences. 

227. We had no apprehension that the whole of our Native Army would join in any 
general plan of revolt, but there was sufficient cause to think, that if furthei* agitation should 
occur, we could not implicitly rely on the exertions of our Natr^e I’loops for the suppression 
of it. It was impossible to say which Corps might be well-affected or which otherwise, and 
if further exertion had become necessary, it might have been imposing on the fidelity of the 
best disposed too severe an order to require them to put forth their strength to punish the 
misconduct of their associates in arms. 

228. On that ground we represented to the Supreme Government, that our con- 
fidence in our Native Army was for the present deeply shaken, and that it would be indis- 
penscible that we should place our chief reliance on the European part of our Military Esia- 
bhshment, if further measures of compulsion should be found necessary.” 

229. Under the favour of Providence a different result has happily followed. Those 
appearances which at one time threatened m various parts of the Countiy the seuous disturb- 
ance of the public tranquillity have happily ceased. Those persons who had sought to a^ail 
themselves of the discord of one part of our Army have been baffled in their hopes, and eveiy 

Q 
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tn-cumstance indicates sucli a renewal of those ties of union and confidence as will speeddjr 

obliterate every painful recollection. ^ , , , . „ , , ^ 

230. We trust however that It will not be in fen ed from this state ol things, that wc 
were miprudent or premature in any pait of our communications with the Supierae Govern- 
ment We have sufficiently shewn, that nothing could be nioie distant from our ideas, no- 
th mo-' that we more studiously guarded against, than a contest icgardmg points of opinion. 
The oTounds of such a contest no longer existed; and if further nieasuies of compulsion had 
been required, it would only have been m defence of the foundations of our Empire, in oppo- 
sition to the designs ol a hostile power, which would in the nature of things have acquired 
streno'tb, activity, and confidence, in proportion as we should have shewn ourselves disposed 
to shank from the danger, or iinprepai-ed to encounter and suppress it. 

231. It will be observ'ed, that we exerted the utmost caie, while we wcie taking such 
precautions as our public duty apparently demanded, to avoid all indications of alarm. We 
had proclaimed to the Army our belief, that the disaffection did not extend beyond the limits 
of the Garrison of Vellore, before we received intelligence of an opposite nature ; and we 
o-ave no cause to suppose that we had been led to entertain a less favourable impression , but 
continued steadily to pursue the course which appeared best calculated to allay the sjJiiit 
of rancour, which the most inflammatory aits had been successful in exciting. 

232. In laying before the Supreme Government a view of the facts which came to our 
knowledo'e, and in submitting an application on the subject of Troops, we observed the most 
cautious'seciecy. It is not now necessary to go into a further explanation of the causes which 
produced the state of public feeling that those excited It is sufficient to know that the civ- 
cumstances which had been produced inclosed consequences of the greatest danger,, and it 
was necessary that our conduct should he at once regulated by the utmost circumspection and 
energy. 

*233. We always enteitainccl a sanguine hope that the difficulty woukl pass over without 
any further bad efl'cet, but iii the government of human affairs the idea of inecaution would 
be banished, if probable evil were not foreseen, and seasonable measures adopted for* the pre- 
vention of them. By that principle we were guided in our application to the Honourable the 
Governor General in Council respecting the augmentation of our Military Force. Having 
stated that application, it rested with the Supreme Government, in weighing the circum- 
stances of the question, to comply with the suggestion or otheiwise, as might m its wisdom 
be deemed proper ; but on a caretul revision of the facts which we have described we cannot 
depart from the opinion, that the application was m itself founded on the stiongest giounds ot 
public expediency and policy. 


(^) 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL^ 

29 NOV. 1806. 

THE first point is an explanation of the grounds on which your Lordship in 
Council recommended the measure of dispatching ft cm Bengal a rein toi cement of Troops to 
that Presidency, with reference to tlie sentiments expiessed on that subject m our Dispatches 
of the llth and 23d of August. 

We have great satisfaction in expressing our entire con cun ence in the justice of the 
statement contained in your Lordship’s Address to the Secret Committee, respecting your 
solicitude to avoid the adoption of measures, founded on a disposition to oppose the Religious 
Tenets, Opinions, and Prejudices of the Native Troops, and calculated to piomote distrust 
between the European and Native Branches of the Army. Yom Lordship in Council has ap- 
parently misunderstood the motives ivhich induced us to decline a compliance with your appli-> 
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nation for a reinforcement of European Troops, and has supposed that we were induenced by 

nn 'inniehension that your application proceeded fiom a design to employ the Europ^n Force 

u^Tome“ the a 

Faith We request your Lordship to be absured, that sucn a design was ne\er imputed to 
fhe Government of Foit St. George. We n>erely intimated that such an impression might be 
^"dSced o ”.h“ m nds of the Sepojs-, tW, the '*■' European force a. that 

na^ncXr period of time would have the appearance of a design to coerce arid over-awe the 
Native Troops , that it would be a manifest indication that the Government had lost its con- 
Wence in their attachment; that it would render the European and Nativ^e Force adverse 
parties, and might have the effect of rendering the cause of the Sepoys (in their o^mon) the 
cause of Eeiioion. We understood the motives which induced your Lordship m Council to 
apply for a reinforcement of European Troops, to be such as >ou have described them iii 
Vou/Dispatch to the Secret Committee, but, being satisfied that the insuriec'^tion at Vellme 
could not lustly be asciibecl to the pievalence of a general sentiment of disaffection among the 
Native Troops, we could not concur in the necessity of a measure calculated, in our decided 
opinion, to produce the evils above described. Upon these grounds, as weil^ as upon the 
srouncl of vaiious of the objections which were stated in the Governor Geneials Minute of 
fhe nth of August, and under a conviction that the removal of the cause which m ourju g- 
ment had led to the Mutiny at Vellore, would icstore confidence and good order ; vve declined 
rcom“»ce wuL you. Loid.h.p >o CouucP. .ppl.cat.on fo. . remforcement of Europeoa 

Troops. 


(eti) 

MINUTE OF THE EIGHT HONOUEABLE THE PEESIDENT 

Fort St. George, Sept. 11, ISOti. 

I THINK the crasuie of the 1st and 23d Eegiments from the Airay List is 
not in Itself either an essential or a necessary pait of the example which ^ 

Army The Eeduction of the Native Officers, and the entire re-organization of the Coips, 
coiisitute the essence of the punishment and of the example. 1 

the Eecrimenis would serve only to heighten the colouring. The fullness of the eflcct be 
complete without tins addition, which may be productive of future bad consequences. 

The disadvantage whidi I foiesee consists in the manner in which the Sepoys maj leason 
upon late events. Of the public opinion wc are not exactly infoimec , and, if vve w-eie, we 
should not be able to controul it. We have reason to believe that the gieatei pai t of the 
A^yhave felt more oi less dissatisfaction; and that the invasion of their prejudices has 

constituted the principal ground of this dissatisfaction. Aie we sme tiat ie..t.pojs wi 
ever divested of the opinion, that the Orders respecting the 1 inband, and olhci paiLs of 
Dress, vveie contrary to Cast ? It seems hardly possible that l my ever shou d . and u so, is 
it good policy to pemiit to exist for ever a striking subject of enquiiy and curios, y ? To 
winch the answer may be, “ The English invaded the prejudices of the Sepoys, and wished 
“ to make Christians of them. The Sepojs resolved to die, rather than ^ A mass.^ic 

ensued The officers and men were hanged and tiansported, and the Niunbeis ot the He- 
» piments erased from the Aimy List.” Why should we give to our enemies, most ingenious 
in every art ot seduction, this standing aigument to couupt the sepoy mind ? Why soould 
vve keep alwe by aitificial means the eveilasting memoiy of this event 

The Commander in Chief is peifectiy light in his recommendation of this measure it 
IS in perfect consistency with his opinion of the causes of those e\ exits; and punishment and 
example with those ideas cannot be carried too iai. 
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Eat this Council and tlie Supieme Government entertain different sentiments. We ai^ 
of opinion that the sensation cannot too soon subside, that the necessary examples cannot too 
soon be made, and the whole transaction too soon be forgotten. I am so convinced of the 
consequence of acting with uniformity, and without deviation from those principles, that I 
must take upon myself to reject, upon my own authority, this proposition. 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK. 


(^) 

•' EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL- 
TO THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

THE next and most important points to which jour Lordship in Council has 
attracted our attention are, the disposal of the numerous persons who were concerned in the 
Muf ny at Vellore, your decision regarding the two Native Battalions which were doing duty 
at that place at the period of the Mutiny, and the proposed measure of expunging from the 
List of the Army the Names of the Regiments to which those Battalions^ were attached. 

On a consideration of all the circumstances connected with the Mutiny at Vellore, we 
are compelled to state our opinion, that the Regiments to which those Battalions were attached 
should have been struck out of the List of the Army ; and all the Native Officers and Men 
not m confinement should have been discharged the service, excepting those Officers and 
Men who, being absent at the period of the Mutiny, are considered to be free from guilt, or 
who, being present, took an active part on the side of Duty. That those who had been ab-- 
sent should have been drafted into other Corps ; and those who actively supported their Offi- 
cers should also have been removed to other Corps, and promoted. 

The measure of expunging the two Regiments from the List of the Annj% and discharg-* 
ing the Officers and Men as above described, appears to us to be advisable m two points of 
view ; first, as it tends to maintain in the Army a due sense of Military honour, by perma^ 
nently stigmatizing Corps which had thus disgiaced the Military profession; and, secondlj”, 
as a salutary example and a warning to those who on any future occasion might be unwilling 
to disclose their knowledge of existing machinations and intrigues, although resolved to take 
no part m them, bj’^ indicating that the mere Concealment of intended Treachery is a breach 
of Duty in a Soldier, and will expose him^ to the punishment of a disgraceful discharge from 
ibe Service. This opinion also is consistent with the general sentiments of Military men,, 
whose judgment in questions of this nature is certainly entitled to peculiar consideration. 

We deem it therefore extremely advisable this course of proceeding should still be 
adopted, unless, under the detennmation of yont Lordship in Council to preserve on the List 
of the Army the 1st and 23d Regiments, and to retain in the service all the men belonging 
to the Regiments now doing duty, the Government of Fort St.. George should have so iar 
pledged itselt by subsequent measures to carry that determination into effect as to render it 
unpiTssible to reveise it. If it should be practicable to adopt the measure now proposed, re- 
gisters of the names and descriptions of the persons of all who may be discharged the service,. 
Siould be sent to all the Army Stations, with a view to prevent their being again enhsied. 

We cannot entertaiii the opinion that the discharge of these men will constitute a source 
of danger. The observations stated by the Right Honourable Lord William Bentinck, in his 
Minute of the iSth September, upon the question of discharging the men at present in con- 
finement, may be considered descriptive ot whatever danger could be apprehended from the 
whole class of men whose discharge we have provisionally recommended. It appears to us 
that the systematic employment of these men, in disseminating sentiments of revolt and dis- 
gust, IS by no means a necessary consequence of their discharge from the service ; nor are we 
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disposed to attribute any senious effect to their intrigues, supposing them even so employed. 
In fact, our security against revolt and disaffection must depend not on the means of prevent- 
ino- the efforts of intrigue, which no degree of vigilance and precaution can effectually pre- 
clude, if by intrigue the turbulent and seditious can hope to gain their ends ; but on the pre- 
servation of those bonds of connection by which the interests of the People and the Army are 
identihed with the interests of the State. If, by the intervention of any predisposing causes, 
the People and the Army are susceptible ©f seduction, numerous instruments of intrigue will 
ever be found, and that source of danger will be equally active and extensive, although the 
men in question should not be discharged. Moreover, in general it may be asserted, men 
who are in possession of the peculiar benefits of the Military Service will not easily be induced 
to disregard them, by the persuasion of those who are reduced to distress by the just forfeiture 
of those benefits. It is rather to be expected, that the distress of their condition will prove a 
warning to others. 

The apprehension of danger from such a source must have its origin in a distrust of the 
fidelity of the Native Troops. The prevalence of that distrust is itself a source of consider- 
able danger. Since it naturally promotes the apprehended evil, it must speedily become reci- 
procal between the Native Troops and their Officers, and the bonds of connection between 
the State and its Native Army are thus liable to be weakened. We discern nojust foundation 
for such distrust on the part of the European Officeis ; and it is evidently of the highest im- 
portance to arrest the progress of such a sentiment. We deem it our duty therefore earnestly 
to recommend this point to the special attention of your Lordship in Council. entertain 

no doubt that the means by which the attachment of the Native Army has been established 
will ever be sufficient to preserve it. That a proper attention to the comfort and happiness of 
the Native Troops, combined with unabated confidence, with the maintenance of due subor- 
dmation and Military Discipline, with the prompt and exemplary punishment of misconduct 
and the reward of merit, will preserve throughout the Army the fidelity, attachment, and 
efficiency, by which it has in general been distinguished. 

We shall conclude this branch of the subject by stating our decided opinion, that none 
of the extensive evils described in Lord W^illiam. Bentinck’s Minute, above referred to, as 
liable to flow from the discharge of the men, are within the compass of their power to pro- 
duce, even supposing, wliich we consider to be far from probable, that they should generally 
engage in the prosecution of intrigues, or indastriously endeavour to disseminate principles 
adverse to the interest of the State. 

Fort William, November 29, 1806. 


iy') 

THE PRESIDENT RECORDS THE FOLLOWING MINUTE. 

Fm't St. George, August 20, 1806. 

I BEG leave to state in writing the reasons which appear to me to oppose the 
suggestion to embark the Princes at Sadras, and which I gave verbally in Council, 

In the first place, I see no reason to fear any open attempt at the Presidency to rescue 
the Plaices. I have never heard that they had any connection with the Presidency ; and it 
is probable that the Moormen hae are for the most part the followers and adherents of the 
Carnatic Familv, and would be rather hostile than otherwise to the establishment ot a Govern - 
meiit under one of the Sons of Tippoo Sultan. In the second place, if there was any real 
ground of danger, it would be bad policy in my opinion not to look it fully m the race. 
The great care la all our proceedings should be, not to demonstrate any sign of feai or ap- 
prehension of the stability of our poweiv For this reason I was origmially against the removal 
ef the Princes, and taking any measure until the Commission had made their reporu I was 
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.afterwards reluctantly compelled, by the strong evidence which was produced, to depart froxn 
this lesolution. And I am now sorry, as this might have been avoided, that it was done. 

But in the present case, should any attempt at a lescue be formed, the strength of the 
Escort will be fully adequate to resist it. But if that spirit of animosity exists to an extent 
likel} to produce a degree of boldness of action unknown in this country, we have as much to 
fear f'lom it in the absence as m the presence of the Princes. If the spirit of the people is 
jeally woiked up to that pitch, the pietext would be igimatenal, insurrection might be justly 
dreaded. In this case the presence of the Escort would be indispeosable, and the division of 
It our i oitL 

<SigQedl W. BENTINCK. 


(O 

MINUTE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE PRESIDENT. 

Fort SL George^ Septeinber 13, 1806, 

THE expected Report of Lieutenant- Colonel Forbes, which -might class the 
Velloic prisoners according to their several degrees of guilt, is now laid before the Board by 
the Commander in Chief. A similar Report has been transmitted by Colonel Campbell from 
Tnchinopoly with the Mutineers who have been taken up in the Soutbera piovmces. Upon 
the former of these Reports the Government had entertained the hope or being enabled to 
pass a conclusive and satisfactory decision upon the geneial ca-^e Muliueers, 

Unfoi tuuately these Reports have relieved us from paii oi our embarrassment. 
Lieutenant- Colon el Forbes states, that it is impossible i.. die veral classes, or to make 
any distiibution in estimating the guilt of the genera) iJoh Campbeh Las given the 

same opinion. This Officer has no doubt of tii<'.r pi ^ », and oi u^any of them 

having been principals; bathe says, there is roi ^ • ijnc* s leu ^to co iwct di''ni before a 
Court Martial. Thus all our hopes of findrigop. . L - nunxy and iorgivent ss, and of re- 
ducing this heavy list of criminals, have been co’u^dcteiy ilis^ipnouuecu ii now remains for 
us to determine upon the disposal of these six hnnered prisoners. 

There appears to me to be three courses to l flow . 

1. To punish with Death the most guilty, wim can be convicted by a Court Martial, 
and to transport the general mass ” 

2. To punish the most guilty with Death, and to grant an Amnesty to the rest.’’ 

3. To punish with Death the most guilty, and to keep the remainder in Confine- 
ment.” 

I shall examine each proposition separately. 

With regard to the fiist, or measure of general Transportation, it would be dangerous 
m policy and objectionable in justice. It is true that the greatest possible outrage against dis- 
cipline, allegiance, humanity, and every feeling of a man or a soldier, has been committed 
by these prisoners. The crime cannot be exceeded ; but the origin of the feelings which led 
td the commission of these crimes must never be lost sight of by this Government in the 
measures to be taken. We have to consider the effect that our conduct may have upon future 
tunes. The nice and delicate part of our proceedings is to impress the mmds of the Army 
with tlie opinion that we are punishing Murder rather than the Resistance to Orders, which 
were inconsistent with their most sacred ordinances, and which we have admitted to be so; 
That we are vindicating the Law and Justice, rather than gratifying Revenge. To convey 
these impiessions, we ffliiist take care to avoid all appearance of too much seveiitj^, all suspi- 
cion of injustice.^ 
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The examples must be such, so strikingly necessary, so positively just, that no man can 
cast a doubt upon them The punishment with Death of all the Native OfEceis, and of all 
actual perpetrators of murder, would leceive this acknowledgment. The punishment by due 
course of Law in the Civil Couits, of all men found with plunder, would have the same 
effect. But to go further, and to punish the great mass, not found in arms, as I at first sup- 
posed, but taken up in the several pro\inces, with Transpoitation, a more seveie punishment 
than death itself, would, I think, have very bad effects.. Let us recollect who ax'e the judges 
of oui actions, and whose conduct by our actions we hope to control. It is the Army, that 
Army who have, by fai the great majoiity, been more or less agitated by the same feelings. 
The horror and detestation which they would feel at any other time against the acts of these 
Mutineers, will be softened by the sympathy which men originally engaged in the same 
cause,, must entertain for each other. It will appeal to the gieat mass the cause of the Tur- 
band, the cause of their Cast and Religion. This has been the excuse set up by almost all the 
p-usoneis who have been examined. It is the best pretext for such conduct, and the pretext 
that the actually guilty will always give, and the lest of the Aimy will always give credit ta 
We have reason to know that the general sentiment among all desciipnons of people in our 
own tenitoiies has been, that we meant to convert by force the Sepoys to Chnstianity ; and 
my opinion IS, that a punishment of extiaordinary seventy, as would be the Exile of 600 
persons without tiial, might excite compassion, might levolt the general sentiments of the 
Army, and would tend to alienate rather than to recai their aflections. 

In respect to the justice of geneial Trapspoitation, some douLt would also occur Theie 
must necessarily be various degrees of guilt. It is hardly possible that all should have known 
it. Some of the Native Officeis, upon the best evidence, were wholly uninformed of the 
Conspiiacy. Many Privates must have been equally ignorant. There might have been a 
geneial feeling of discontent, and a geneial expression of it, without any fixed and determined 
object and plan. There weie some instances of very great kindness on the part of the 
Sepoys to save the lives of Europeans. Many must have been, no doubt, solely engaged 
by plunder : this probably was the object of the greater part. But in fact this mob was like 
all other mobs • the passions weie inflamed, and a few wicked chaiacteis gave them the diicc- 
tion of their own abominable wickedness.’ But malice prepense cannot be supposed to have 
generally existed. To the eye of the Law all these men would be equally guilty , but in the 
eye of Equity, viewing the outrage offered to all, the impiobabihty ol general foredtnow- 
ledge of the intentions of the principals, the possibility of many, without any paiticipation in 
crime, having fled through fear, certainly the degiees of moral guilt are various, and a sen- 
tence of general l^iansportation would be unjust The numbers that have already suffered 
must not wholly be excluded, when calculating the effects of punishment. 

Sdly. To giant a general Amnesty to the mass. 

This plan of pioceecUng would evidently be the most desirable, if it could be adopted 
wltb safety, if the Mutineers had put any sort oi measine to their violence, if they had con- 
fined their resentment to any jiarticulai Officers by whom they might have been ill used ; or 
if they had treated with disrespect alone, howevei gieat, their Officeis, pardon might be 
granted to them. But when the excessive atrocity ot the crime, extending to the Murder of 
all European Officeis, and to the erection of the Standard of a Foreign Power, is considered, 
hasty forgiveness would be unintelligible to people accustomed’ till very lately to all the rigour 
of Asiatic despotism. At no time would it be sale to turn adrift so many hundred men hied up' 
to aims, unaccustomed and unable to obtain subsistence by any other honest means. But m 
the piesent moment their iibeity might be gieatly injurious to the service, while the late 
transactions aie still fresh in the minds of the people Hatred to a service from which they 
are depined of the benefit they have long enjojed, might induce them to spiead in eveiy 
part of the country a disgust winch might impede the Reciuitmg service. Living m pov^erty 
and distress, they might perhaps communicate nitb oibei parts of the Aimy, and keep alnfv 
the dissatisfaction which all our endeavours are directed to allay. 
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3tlly. To keep ilie general mass ia Confinement 

The principal objections which I have opi^osed to general Transportation^ as well as to 
a general Amnesty, will be obviated by this third course. The Government wii! be 
equally fiee from the charge of too much severity, or of too much lenity. Time will best 
detei mine the conduct that it may be both just and politic to pursue with regard to these 
prisoners. 

The punishment that immediately followed the crime, and the examples that will be 
made under the sentence of the Native Court Martial, will complete all the effect that may 
be hoped from severity of punishment. I cannot say that the time for mercy and iemty is 
arrived. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of the opinion of the Army so to 
decide. As long as any disposition exists to throw off allegiance, lenity may be taken for 
weakness. Lenity may hasten returning fidelity, but must not be depended on for creating 
It in a disaffected soldiery. Until we see our own way more clearly, we had better suspend 
om opinions. We had better confine ourselves to conduct, the effects of which cannot be 
doubted. Confinement leaves the Government at liberty as to the measures to be hereafter 
taken. If we should find that the revocation of the Orders is not sufficient, that disaffection 
still continues, and tliat a system of greater coercion is necessary, we can pass the sentence 
of Transportation 

If on the other hand the sensation shall completely subside, as there is evety appearance 
of its doing, the prisoners may be partially or wholly released, as further enquiry into then- 
actual criminality, or the sincere repentance of their misconduct, majr make safe and expe- 
dient. There is no danger in this course. No man can consider it unjust to confine persons 
implicated in Murder and Rebellion. 

I therefore recommend that the present General Court Martial shall be dissolved as 
soon as the Trials of the Prisoners against whom there has been evidence, shall be con- 
cluded* 

I am of opinion that those of the Mutineers, not Commissioned or Non-commissioned 
Officers, and not guilty of any particular act of atrocity, who may have been convicted, 
should not be executed. 

I lecommend that all the Prisoners be confined in fortresses having European garrisons. 
The greater number could, I imagine, be safely lodged in Vellore or Fort St. George. I am 
of opinion that, as evidence may be procurable against actual perpetrators of Murder, a Na- 
tive General Court Martial should again assemble. Those Prisoners found with plunder upon 
them should be committed to take their trial before the Court of Circuit, 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK, 


( a a ) 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD W, BENTINCK, 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, FORT ST. GEORGE,^ 


MY LORD, 

WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship in Coun- 
cil’s dispatch under date the l^xhulthm^ containing your report of the late appearance of 
disaffection in the 2d Battalion 1 8th Regiment, stationed partly at Bangalore, and partly at 
Nundydroog. 

2. We are extremely concerned at the tenor of this intelligence, which clearly demon- 
strates the actual formation of a plot for the destruction of the European Officers at Nundy- 
droog, and affords just ground to believe that a disposition existed among the Native Troops 
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kt Bangalore, similar to that which was manifested by the Corps in Garrison at the former 
static 1 

3. From the coramiincation contained in your Lordship in Councirs dispatch, we are 
appuzed li the following material facts 

First. That the 2d Battalion iBth Regiment was raised in Mysore, and is composed of 
men formerh m the Militaiy Service of Tippoo Sulian, and actually in aims against us. 

Seconiiy. Toat the promulgation of the Geneial Orders lespecting the new Turhand 
produced the same discontent in that Batiahon as that which they occasioned m other Coips 
of the A I my. 

Thirdly. That some adventurers endeavoured to promote disaffection among the Officers 
and Men ot that Battalion. 

4. From these facts, and from the information contained m your Lordship in Council’s 
Dispatch, we deduce tne following conclusion . 

First. That a latent and chstn. ct source of disaffection existed m the 2cl Battalion 18th 
Regiment, originating in the peculiar desciiption of men who composed it. 

Secondly. That this pie- existing source of disaffection rendered the Men of the Bat- 
talion peculiarly susceptible of the influence of malicious^ intrigues and insmuaiions, and 
probably suggested the attempts which have been made to inliuce them to revolt. 

Thirdly. That these causes of disdffectiou aie sufficient to account for its continuance 
after the abrogation of the Oiders which had excited a spirit of discontent. 

5. Admitting the accuracy of the Evidence of Ciittorj and others, with regard to dates, 
theie IS certainly some reason to suspect that, previously to the piomulgatioii of the Orders 
i*especting the new Turhand, persons in the character of mendicants, or adventurers, enter- 
tained the design of endeavouring to excite a spnit of disaffection among the Troops stationed 
at Bangalore and Nundydroog. Such a project might (as we have before observed) easily 
have been suggested by a consideration of the description of Troops composing the Battalion 
divided between those Stations ; and, with reference to the existing number of paitizalis of 
the late Government of Mysoie, the condition of that Country might have been thought 
more favourable to the purposes of insmrectioa than any other. The natiue of the exhibi- 
tion also, paiticularly adverted to on the evidence of Cuttory and Abdul Cawder, was exclu- 
sively adapted to the notions of men, who, having formerly been in the service of Tippoo 
Sultan, might have been in the habit of considering the cause of Tippoo Sultan and of the 
French to be one. Hence we infer that these projects of seduction, supposing them actually 
to have existed antecedently to the promulgation of the Orders respecting the Turhand, wei^ 
of a local nature, and entirely unconnected with a geneial sjstematic plan, entei tamed or 
pursued by any State or States, or by that class or descuption of persons constituting what 
may be deemed the Mussulman Intciest, to alienate the attachment of the Nativ’^e Army. 
But from the evidence above refen ed to, it appears that even though the plan of this inflam- 
matory exhibition might have been suggested previously to the promulgation of the Orders 
respecting the Turhand, it was not called into activity until after those Orders had been pub- 
lished. Cuttory states as follows . Aftei these Facquiers had been here about a month, 

without shewing their puppets, the Subidais and Jemidars consulted in the Bairacks, and 
agreed to send foi them to exhibit; but it was also agieed that it was necessaiy to keep the 
whole secret, and an Oath was proposed, but having no Koran they only went through the 
ceremonj’ by touching their swords and mouths.” — According to this evidence, the cir- 
cumstances of their seeing the exhibition and taking the oath were coincident in point of 
time ; but, by the evidence of Abdul Cawder, it appears that the oath was taken after the 
promulgation of the Orders respecting the Turhand, as he states that the oaths were taken 
before the Order doing awaj" the new Turhand. The proceedings ol the Subidars and Jemi- 
dars as above descubed, therefore, may be referred to a date subsequenl to the piomulgation 
of the Orders respecting the Turhand. This inference is further conflimed by the date 
assigned by Cuttoiy to the exhibition, which took place, by his account, a month after the 
arrival of the Facquiers, that is, in the month of Apnl. We are not apprise J of the time 
when those Orders reached Nundydroog ; but it may be infeired that it vv^as lo the month ot 

R 
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ilpri]. Since the commotion in the 2d Battalion 4 th Regiment at Vellore, occasioned by those 
Orders, occurred on the 6th and 7th May. 

6. We have judged It projier to investigate particularly tins point of evidence, because 
it appears principally to have suggested the supposition that a general and systematic project 
of seduction had been entertained, and pursued with success, independently of the discon- 
tents occasioned by the Orders respecting the new Turband. For this conclusion we discern 
no solid grounds m the cammnnicatioiis contained in your Lordship in Council’s Dispatch. 
But we have observed, on a former occasion, that in all quarters of India, numbers will ever 
be found prepared to take advantage of any state of circumstances favourable to the objects 
of commotion and disorder; and to that active principle we ascribe the insiduous attempts 
which appear to have been made in Mysore to promote the disaffection of the Native Troops. 

7. Although, under the agitation occasioned by the late events at Vellore, Hydrabad, 
and Nundydroog, and after the examples thus afforded of actual disaffection among some 
Corps of the Native Army, it is possible that further efforts may still be made to seduce the 
minds of the Sepoys ; we entertain a full confidence, that, every cause of discontent 
having now been removed, such endeavours will produce no effect, and that complete 
reliance may be reposed in fidelity and attachment of the general body of the Native 
Troops. 

8. At the same time we entirely concur in the opinion of your Lordship in Council, 
that the prompt and vigorous exercise of the public authority, directed to the purpose of 
affording a just and salutary example of severity, is necessary on the present occasion to pre- 
clude the recurrence of similar clisoixlers ; and we infer with satisfaction, from the tenor of 
your Lordship in Council’s Dispatch, that it is your intention to adopt this firm and vigorous 
course of proceeding. 

9. We are unwilling to embarrass the operation of your Lordship in Council’s authority, 
by prescribing, on the present occasion, the adoption of specific measures ; we deem it our 
duty, however, to express our opinion, that not only the persons whose active guilt can be 
fully established should suffer the severest punishment, but that the remaining part of the 
Battalion should be discharged with disgrace, making exceptions of course in favour of those 
who have manifested their fidelity. 

10. We deem it proper also to recommend that, in future, great caution should be ob- 
served in the selection of Recruits, and that no person known to have been formerly in the 
service of Tippoo Sultan should be admitted into the service of the British Government. 
We even recommend to your Lordship in Council’s consideration, whether it may not be ex- 
pedient to avoid all recruiting m Mysore, and, as far as it may be practicable, to adopt it as 
a rule to raise and recruit the Native Corps in the territories subject to your immediate 
gov^ernment, and, if possible, in those territories which have been longest under the govern- 
ment of the Company. 

^ n It is farther our duty to desire, that no measure affecting the constitution and con- 
dition of the Native Army may be adopted : the mere agitation, indeed, of such measures, 
in the actual state of affairs, may constitute a source of eviL 

12. We also request that your Lordship in Council will transmit to us instant information 
of any occurrence, at whatever stage of your information, m any manner connected with the 
late events. 

13. It IS superfluous to express our earnest recommendation, that tlie utmost prompti- 
tude and vigour may govern the proceedings of your Lordship in Council on all such oc- 
casions. 

We have the honour to be, 

(Signed) H. BARLOW. 

LAKE. 

G* UDNY. 


Fort William f Sec, 4, 1806. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

WITH tespect to the peisons in confinement, we are of opinion, on a review 
t)f all the circum^^tances ot the case, for the benefit oi example, a measure of severitj" 

IS ui gently lequned. We are aware of the objections which have been opposed to tt, 
founded on the different degrees of guilt amongst the persons thus to be rendered objects of 
the same degree of punishment, and on the approximation of the actual guilt of those w^ho 
are now at liberty, and permitted to do duty, to the guilt of the prisoners. But m all cases 
of extensive Mauny or Rebellion, the operations of justice must necessarily be defective: 
the strict principles of distiibutive justice are equally violated by suffering any of the guilty to 
escape, as by involving in the same punishment difierent degrees of guilt. In such cases, the 
object of public safety, as connected with a measure of exemplary severity, would be de- 
feated, if the operation of the latter were to be impeded by the necessity of disciiminatmg 
the innumerable shades and varieties of individual guilt. That object is promoted by sub- 
jecting to signal penalty all participators in the general crime whom, at the peiiod of com- 
motion, the hand of authority can reach. The principles of military discipline urgently re- 
quire the adoption of a course of pioceeding calculated by its severity to inspire awe, and to 
arrest the progress of contagion. It is rendered still moie necessary by the late conduct of 
the Troops at Nundydroog, respecting which we have just received the communications of 
your Lordship in Council Considered m this point of view, the exemplaiy punishment of 
the general mass of the prisoners concerned in the Mutiny at Vellore is a measure of State 
necessity, involving the very security of the Biitish Dominions in India, and consequently 
superseding that degree of regard to the regular forms of Law, and the strict principles of 
distributive justice, tvhich wmuld necessarily pieclude the benefit of a salutary exertion or 
vigour, energy, and firmness. 

The indiscnminate punishment of all who may have been seized in the act of Mutiny, 
or known to have been engaged in it, without entering into a consideration of the guilt of 
those who may have escaped, or may hav'e been included in a general amnesty, is peculiarly 
calculated to deter others from joining in Riots or Mutinies. In all cases of such extensive 
commotion a limit must be imposed to the cognizance of individual olTences Punishment 
may justly be inflicted on those whom the hand of justice has overtaken, although others 
equally guilty may fortuitously have escaped notice. By permitting men of the latter descrip- 
tion to resume their mihtaiy duties, the Government has precluded itself from inflicting upon 
them the punishment which may be awaided to the former, who, with reference to the urgent 
necessity of afibrding a signal example of sevent}, should in our decided judgment be selected 
for that purpose as principals in the atrocious crimes of Mutiny and Murder. 

Under this view of the subject, which we consider to be incontrovertibly just, we con-^ 
cur in the expediency of the measure suggested m the Council ot Fort St George, of coiit 
signing to banishment all amongst the persons now m confinement who shall not be able satis- 
factorily to prove that they were active in repressing the progress of the Mutiny, or were 
absent from Vellore at the period ot its occurrence. We recommend this measure, there- 
fore, not from any apprehension of the intugues and machinations of the persons now in 
confinement, if immediately or gradually discharged, or of the possible effects of detaining 
them m the Country in a state ot restraint, but from our conviction of the necessity ot pio- 
ducHig a deep and lasting impression upon the minds ot the Aimy and the inhabilants of the 
Country, by a seveie example of the just resentment of Government among the atrocious 
perpetratois of the massacre of Vellore 

The greater number of these men might be transported to the Cape, the remainder, in 
proportions, to Prince of Wales’s Island, Bencoolen, and Malacca. Thus divided, their 
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Bumber at each Colony caiiiioi be a subject of apprehension. At those places they should be 
kept in stiict coiihaementj but not like con\xcts, transported under a sentence i f the Civil 
Lawj condemned to hard labour. The act of their transportation from their Native Tcnito- 
ries IS that which will produce the desired impression upon the minds of others Th. ad- 
ditional severity of condemning them to labour appears to be unnecessary; their fate, in a 
condition of exile, will be unknown to the body of the people. Their removal houi their 
Country and connections will complete the measures of lequisite seventy, and conse- 
quently of requisite example. We accordingly request that your Lordship in Council will 
adopt the necessary measures for carrying this aaaiigement into effect with the least practi- 
cable delay ; much of its impression will depend upon the promptitude of its execution. 


(cc) 

TO MAJOR-GENERAL THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS MAITLAND, 

&c. &c. &c. 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

BY a miraculous effort we have discovered and quelled a Mutiny at this 
place. An express has been sent off to Tnchinopoly^ but from the nature of a plot un- 
derstood to be in great forwardness all over the Coast, we think it absolutely necessary to 
apply to you for immediate succour by Tutacoryn. A few Companies of Europeans for a 
rallying point, at this period, may prove the means of saving the Company’s Territories all 
over the Coast (there are no Europeans South of Trichinopoly, and four Native Corps very 
thinly Officered). We have now quiet possession of the Arms of the Battalion, having turned 
out 450 Moormen, and confined 20 Native Officeis. It may be necessary to inform you 
briefly that all Mussulmen are concerned in this plot, and that this district abounds lo them, 
A European succour alone can complete the work which under Pi evidence we have so for- 
tunately begun. 

We are in all about 20 souls to depend on one another, after collecting Civilians, Of- 
ficers, and Private Europeans, and half Casts together. We will sell our lives most dearly 
before any force shall conquer us. We have four Ladies in the house with us, and have 
armed 4 or S 00 men whom we hope we may rely on. Col. Dyce commands this district, if 
alive^ and will be here to-morrow. We keep possession of this Fort, but rely only on our 
Citadel^ a large House. 

I have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. 

(Signed) ^ J. WELSH, 

Major Commanding 1st Battalion 
3d Regiment, and Palamcottah^ 
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PEOPOSED CIRCULAR LETTER TO OFFICERS COMMANDING CORPS. 

(Confidential.) 

December 2ds 1806, 

SIR, 

I AM directed by the Commander in Chief to call your attention to a subject 
of the utmost importance to the public service, which appears, in many instances of recent 
occurrence, not to have been sufficiently impressed on the minds of the European Officers 
of this Army 

His Excellency alludes to the practice, originating probably from a recent unfortunate 
event, of too readily entertaining suspicions of the fidelity of the Tioops , of seeking, with 
indiscreet enquiry, for grounds of such suspicion , marking in conversation, and in conduct, 
an apprehension and belief of latent treachery , admitting vague rumours, and the reports of 
ignorant, timid, or malicious persons, as presumptive, if not positive evidence of plots and 
intentions which have frequently no shadow of existence but in the alarms of the reporters. 

Such conduct m Officers cannot fail to excite in the minds of the Troops those ideas of 
which they see themselves suspected , and the dread of imaginary treason, so publicly dis- 
played, may thus encourage sentiments, which under other circumstances would not have 
been entertained. 

If those evil designs which have of late been so frequently imputed to the Native 
Troops had actual existence, and if the bravest and most military class of our Native Army 
were actually tainted with disaffection, still eveiy consideration of policy would concur m 
prescribing to European Officers the imperious duty of concealing their belief that such was 
the case, and acting as if influenced by a degree of confidence they did not possess : this 
conduct then is still more necessary when vague suspicions alone exist. No information 
should be neglected, no endeavours should be omitted to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
habits, conduct, and connexions of the Troops ; but this knowledge should be sought with 
discretion and secrecy, well weighed when obtained, and acted on, if necessary only^ without 
precipitation. 

The Commander m Chief desires me to convey to you his Orders, that you severally 
communicate to all your European Officers these his sentiments ; that you caution them par- 
ticularly to avoid m society all discussion on the events or suspicions m question, as such dis- 
cussions, when overheaid and repeated, produce most extensive mischief. And he expects 
from you and from them that firmness of conduct, which, while it avoids to shew suspicion, 
is prepared to meet with manliness any event which may occur, and to exert the energy of 
discipline for the preservation of order and subordination. 

This communication, though official^ is entirely confidential to you, and to your European 
Officeis. It is not to be recorded in your books, but his Excellency hopes you will impress 
It on your minds, and expects that it shall influence your conduct, 

(Signed) P. A. AGNEW, 

Adjutant- General 
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PRESIDENT’S MINUTE 

UPON the Proceeding's of the Court Martial held r»t the request of Govern* 
meiit upon Lieutenant-Colonel Giant and Major VVeish, it will be only surhcieiit for me to 
express my concern at tinding that the sentiments and tt ehngs of that Court are apparently 
at eutue variance with those ot this and ot the Supreme Goyenanent^ as ‘Aeli upon matters 
oi fact as upon questions of policy, in our minds of the utmost coiibequence Although I 
cannot appiove either the Proceedings or Sentence of the Court, it is unnece^smy foi me to 
offer any comments upon them. The Trials are over. The only thing for Go\erni*'ent to 
consider is, whethei the issue of them is likely to be attended with any ill eiTects, and 
thei those effects admit of a remedy. 

I'he cucumstances which led to these Trials aie still fresh in our niemoiy. The acts of 
both these Officers appeared to be pregnant with the greatest political mischief. Major 
Welsh, according io ihe opinion of Govemmenty had, without reason, pubhclv declartd by the 
most marked act his distrust ot the iviussulmen — Lieutenant-Colonel Giant, on the other 
hand, piofessing to have no reason for his suspicion, marked his distiust to the whole body of 
Native Tioops under nis command — of the two acts the latter was undoubtedly calculated to 
produce the lesser injury. It was a general insult. The Moorman was not more degraded than 
the Hindoo ; and the greater danger that was apprehended fiom the alienation of the former, 
was at least not increased by the unfortunate distinction manifested at Palamcottah. The Go- 
vernment, awaie of the fatal tendency of such want of confidence, immediately directed the 
restoration to the Sepoys, both Mussulmen and Hindoos, of their arms, and both manifested 
and expressed uudiminished reliance m their fidelity , they took instant means also of maiking 
their displeasure with the authors of these transactions. These measures were approved by 
the Supreme Government; they were, and my conviction still remains the same, most just 
and politic. A Cucular Letter was also confidentially addressed by the Commander to all the 
Euiopean Officers ot the Army, full of the soundest advice, in regard to the danger of ma- 
nifesting suspicion, whether well or ill grounded. From that time to the present we have 
pursued the same system of measures towards our Native Troops. 

I have before expressed my opinion, that the greatest evil which we had to encounter 
was the general distrust prevailing among the European Officers of the Army^ No fidelity, 
however staunch, can withstand the continuance of suspicion. I am sorry to believe that this 
impression has not yet diminished , the Sentence of this Court Martial, not qualified by the 
least consideration for the Native Troops, who were so ignominiously distrusted, strongly 
confirms, in my judgment, the operation of this feeling. Brought as the whole Political 
question has been before this Court, it would have been natural, nay, in such times, it be- 
came an evident obligation of public duty, to have gone, as far as justice could permit, in 
supporting the principle of confidence which, by the highest authorities in India, has been 
invariably and uniformly acted upon. However incompetent such a Court may be to the con- 
sideiation of subjects of high Political importance, still the wisdom of the principle in ques- 
tion, and the impossibility of acting upon any other, without the manifest danger of destruc- 
tion to our Empire, was too apparent to admit of doubt. The only possible inference that 
can now be drawn from the marked and unqualified terms of acquittal is this, that the Sepoys 
were justly distrusted and disarmed. If the Native Troops have any feeling upon these 
Courts Martial, they cannot think otherwise. I see m the Court Martial a conversation with 
a Native Officer alluded to, m which it is pretended that the Troops were not sensible of any 
dishonour done to them in this act We know that every Native will say what is pleasing 
without consideration of truth The sentiment asciibed is repugnant to reason and to human 
nature; every Soldier, m eveiy service in the world, knows that he cannot be more disho- 
noured than by being deprived of his arms. 
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I confess it to be my decided opinion, that the result of these Trials is likely to have a 
very injurious tendency ; they are calculated to encourage distrust on both sides, and to hold 
out an impression in regard to the Native Troops, which may be successfully taken advantage 
of by designing persons. I think the Government bound to counteract, by a publication of 
it 3 sentiments, these possible effects. I am aware, at the same time, that in the terms of 
such a publication great delicacy is required. In regard to the two individuals in question, 
though 1 think they do not merit the marked exculpation given to them, yet I should be 
sorry to attempt to deprive them of any part of the benefit of such an acquittal I am of 
opinion also, that any strong dissent from the opinion of the Couit Martial would operate 
rather with bad than good e&ct upon the minds of the Aimy. It would be adi^isable rather 
to confirm the acquittal of the Court, and to approve their Sentences as regarding the Mili- 
tary Question before them. The Political part of the subject Government are at liberty to 
consider within their province alone, and to suppose that the Court did not consider these 
points within their jurisdiction. In the firm conviction of the mischief that may arise fioni the 
confirmation that these fatal opinions may receive from the decision of this Couit Martial, it 
seems our boiinden duty to declare explicitly to all Officers of the Company the opinions 
and principles which we conceive ought to regulate the conduct of all. It seems necessaiy to 
do this, if It were only for the purpose of declaring that such acts as have been done by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grant and Major Welsh are not considered meritorious. It is necessary 
to issue positive instructions upon this subject, in order that those who may be more m- 
fiuencecl by a sense of personal danger than by a regard for the interests of the State, may 
have m ierrorem the consequences of disobedience. 

As I can better explain my sentiments by a draft of the proposed publication, it is now 
submitted, with my recommendation that it may be published in the General Orders of Go- 
vernment. 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK. 

Fort St, George^ March 20^ 1807. 


G. O. BY GOVERNMENT. 

THE Commander in Chief has laid before Government the Proceedings of the 
Court Martial held upon Lieutenant-Colonel Giant and Major Welsh ; and his Lordship m 
Council has seen with great satisfaction the honourable vindication which the opinion of the 
Court has afforded to the reputation of Lieutenant- Colonel Grant and Major Welsh. His 
Lordship m Council is disposed entirely to concur in the purity of intention, and zeal for the 
public service, by which these Officeis weie actuated. 

While the Court Martial has done justice to the Officeis who have been arraigned before 
them, it IS also the peculiar duty of his Lordship in Council, the guardian alike of the ho- 
nour of all, of the Soldier as of the Sepoy, of the European as of the Native Officer, to 
express his deep concern that the effect both of Lieutenant- Colonel Grant’s and Major 
Welsh’s conduct must necessarily tend to the (degradation and distrust of a large portion of a 
most loyal and faithful branch of our Army. His Lordship m Council, responsible for the 
public welfare, teels it his duty to make known to the Officers of the Army bis decided opi- 
nion, that such acts aie most injurious to the best interests of the State. To involve the in- 
nocent with the guilty, and include, in a sweeping implication of guilt, a numerous body o£ 
men, on the gtoiuid of general suspicion or apprehension, is a mode of proceeding which, 
on the immutable principles of justice, as well as on the soundest maxims of established 
policy, no just Government can tolerate, and which eveiy wise Government must condemn. 
No fidelity, however staunch, can withstand such marked distrust. His Lordship lu Council 
therefore, while, with the Court Martial, he gives full credit to the honourable motives of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Grant and Major Weisii, cannot but deeply lament the impression which 
such acts must make upon the minds of the Native Troops. 
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To estimate the effects of snch conduct to the interests of the British Empire is the pecu- 
liar nrovmce of th.* Guverno. in Council. The present occasion appears to demand worn Go- 
vernment the ueckiation of these general pvmcipk s, wise and '"f ^^uflliiric.r^ 

most minressivelv inculcated by the highest Authority m India, ui the spmt of which his Lord- 
ship in Council requires the cordial co-operation ot all tiie Riihtaiy and Civil Servants ol 

Company. 

By Order of the Right honourable the Governor in Council, 

/ o. . fSmnedl GEORGE BUCHAN, 

° ' Chief Secietary to the Governor. 

3Iartli20^ lb07. 


-- »»- — 

it IS accordihgly resolved that the proposed General Order be published. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF’S MINUTE. 

1 HAD intended to issue a General Order at the time of the Publication of 
d,e Sentence, of the C»n,. 

^proved expenence, and fact the atmple consetjuence 

'‘Thi“&'k“e5p°telfdt't i ahSnTgive ont the Order, as .t rjtight 

emh.?ra,s the future operation of Government ; 

His Lordship views these Tiials as partaking perhaps more of a State than even a iviimaiy 

““under tlm tmpression, however I may be under the 
to the Interest of the State. 


(Signed) 


J, F. CRADOCK, 
Lieutenant General. 


Madras, March 2Qth, 1807. 


(//) 

The PRESIDENT lays before the Board the following MINUTE. 

AS no opportunity will offer for many weeks of carrying into effect the Orders 

of the Supreme Government regarding the banishment of the men of the 

confinement, amounting to hundred persons, I feel myself called upon by a paramount 

sense of public duty, to state the reasons why I consider the measure to be impolitic, and hos- 
tile to the true interests of this Government. 
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Tlie conduct of tins Government in regaid to the Mutiny at VeilorCj and upon all the 
events growing out of it, has been regulated by one uniform sj^stem of Policy, from which it 
has never departed. The principles of this s}stem were for the most part entirel}’' approved by- 
the Governor General in Council. The only difference of opinion consisted m the extent to 
which the pimciple should be earned, and in this respect the Supieme Government went fur- 
ther m the application of it, than was considered by this Government to be expedient. The 
late Dispatch of the Governor General in Council under date the 29th of November, has or- 
dered a course of proceeding apparently m direct opposition to that which was recommended 
in the Dispatch ot the Governor General in Council, particularly illustiated by the Governor 
General’s Minute under date the 1 Itfa August The opinion which I entertain, and am anxious 
to enforce, is, that the Instructions laid down m the Governor General’s Minute of the 11th 
August, were the just and wise rule of proceeding; that the sentiments of the Goveinor Ge- 
neral contain a true and comprehensive view oi the circumstances of the Velloie Mutiny , that 
subsequent events, though not foreseen by the Governor Geneial, weie not unnatural conse- 
quences of the first causes , that the state of the case is not materially altered ; that there is 
no new danger; and finally, therefore, that the geneial pimciple should continue the same ; 
and that his first Judgment should not be reversed. 

It will be necessary to compare what were the Goveinor Geneial’s sentiments expressed 
in his Minute of the llth August, with the Orders conveyed in his Dispatch of the 29th No- 
vember. 

The Governor General’s Minute of the llth August, states the opinion that there is no 
reason to believe that the late events at Vellore have been the lesult ot any deep-laid conspi- 
racy. The cause of that Mutiny is ascubed to the Ordeis regarding the Turband and Dress of 
the Native Troops. 

The Governor General then observes ; “ The course of Pioceedings to be adopted under 
a supposition that the disaffection of the Army has been occasioned by a long-continued and 
deep-laid conspiracy existing in a state of considerable progress antecedently to thepromul- 
gation of the General Orders, and that which should be pursued undei the view of the case 
which I have taken, are diffeient. The former might require measures of a coercive nature, 
an active scrutiny, and a fiimness and decision calculated to overcome the disaffected : the 
latter case requires the removal of the cause of discontent, by the abrogation of the ob- 
“ noxious Orders, the restoration of confidence to the Troops by shewing them confidence on 
the part of Government, and the very reverse of all coercive measures. 

The appearance of coeicion in the second case, might have the appearance of rendering 
the cause of the Sepoys the cause of Religion.” 

The Governor General then deprecates the sending an European Force to Fort St. 
George, as indicating a want of confidence; to limit as much as possible the investigation ; to 
observe the greatest caution in punishing instances of disaffection in mdiviouils in other Sta- 
tions ; to bring to exemplary punishment the perpetrators of the Massacre at Vellore, and to 
extend a general amnesty to the rest. 

These are the general principles w^hich the Gov^ernor General in this wise and able Mi- 
nute recommended for the guidance of this Government. 

The spirit ^of these instructions has already been adopted. The Government, howev^er, 
did not feel themselves justified in proclaiming a general amnesty. It was considered both 
impolitic at once to pardon men who had been implicated in Mutiny and murder, and dan- 
gerous to release such numbers of men, the effect of whose lepiesentations when at large it 
was impossible to calculate. I agree in the opinion of the Supreme Government lately re- 
ceived, that these men may now be discharged without danger the ferment is passed. But 
I must beg leave still to retain my opinion, tiiat in the then disposition of the Army, perhaps 
more than half balancing in favour of disaffection, the intercourse of so many whose companions 
have been talked of as niaiiyrs m the cause of Religion, might have had the worst effects. It 
was a precaution from which much good, and no harm could aiisc. 

The Dispatch of the Supreme Government, under date the 29th November, has given 
a judgment with regard to the same men of an entuely diQeieut purpoit. It is said, With 

s 
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respect to the persons in confinement, we are of opinion, on a review of all the circimi- 
stances of the case, that for the benefit of example a measure of severity is in gently re- 
qmrefi.” Again, 

The Pnnciples of Military Discipline urgently require the adoption of a course of pro- 
ceeding calculated by Its severity to inspire awe, and to arrest the progress of contagion. 
It IS rendered still more necessary by the late conduct of the Troops at Nundydroog. Coa- 
sidered in this point of view, the exemplary punishment of the geiieial mass of the Pri- 
soners concerned in the Mutiny at Vellore, is a measure of State necessity, involving the 
«« very security of the British Dominions in India ” 

The mcliscnmmate punishment of all who may have been seized m the act of Mutiny, 
or known to have been engaged in it, is peculiarly calculated to deter others fiom joining in 
not, or mutinies."*’ 

And It is afterwards added, 

We concur in the expeiency of the measure suggested in the Council of Fort St. 
George of consigning to punishment all, among the persons now in confinement, who shall 
not be able satisfactorily to prove that they were active m suppressing the progress of the 
Mutiny, or were absent from Vellore at the period of its occurrence. We recommend this 
measure therefore not from any apprehension of the intrigues and machinations of the per- 
sons now in confinement, if immediately or gradually dischaiged, or of the possible effects 
of detaining them in the Country in a state of restraint, but from our conviction of the ne- 
cessity of producing a deep and lasting impression upon the minds of the Army, and the 
inhabitants of the Country, by a severe example of the just resentment of Government^, 
among the atrocious perpetrators of the Massacre at Vellore.” 

The first decision of the Supreme Government had in view principally the cause of 
the Mutiny. The immediate effect in the Mutiny itself was not a principal consideration. 
But the primary objects to which our attention was diiected, were the consequences 
which the invasion of the Religious Prejudices and Customs of India might have upon our 
Army, and upon all the inhabitants of our territories. To do away the impression of a deter- 
mined plan to attack the Religion of India, and to convert the Natives to Christianity, an im- 
pression of not Ipss injurious tendency to the interests of Great Britain in the present than in 
future tunes, was our first and highest interest. While this vras the leading and mam case, 
other very essential circumstances weie not overlooked. All pimcipals in the Mutiny w^ere to 
be punished, and the great mass forgiven. The second decision of the Supieme Government 
appears to have entirely laid aside the cause, and to have stripped the case of all the im- 
poitant parts which I have just described. Here it is consideied by the Supreme Government 
in the light of a bare Mutiny, which is to be punished with the utmost seventy. I wish the 
Supreme Government had lieen more explicit in the exact reasons winch had induced this 
difference of opinion. It is said the Nundydroog transactions had confirmed the necessity of 
severe measures I should have understood this decision if it had been formed upon the opi- 
nion that disaffection was still continuing, and that nothing but extraordinary severity could 
be expected to check it. But the Nundydroog proceedings are stated to confirm an opinion 
already formed ; and I am not aware that any of the Communications from this Government 
to Foit William, from the time of the Mutiny to the transaction of the Nundydroog proceed- 
ings, gave any grounds for the supposition that the Mutiny at Vellore had in its origin or 
consequences a different appearance from that which was assumed by the Governor General 
in his Minute of the i 1th August, 

Id order to make my opinion of the state of affairs more fully understood, I shall take 
the liberty of making a short review of all the leading transactions from the time of the Mu- 
tiny to the present hour. I shall also venture to conjecture upon the feeling impressed upon 
the mind of the Governor General in Council which has led to the substitution of alarm, of 
great precaution, and extraordinary severity, for sanguine expectations, for the manifestation 
of entire confidence, and for the belief that the Assembly of an European Force was a pre- 
caution not necessary, and rather to be avoided than otherwise. ^ 

In the course of these reflections I shall assume what I most conscientiously believe, 
that the general dissatisfaction of the Native Troops wholly and solely arose from the General 
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Orders about the Turbands and Dress of the Native Troops. That these Extract of a Letter from Lieut -Coi. 
Orders indicated an intention which was generally believed, that tiieBri- Mumo, Principal Collector m the 

tish Government intended to convert the Sepoys to Christianity. That Wpoof''''' 

from our Nati\e Ti oops the whole of our Natne Subjects received the ^ Howevei strange it may appear to 

same impression as to the objects of Government. The distribution of « 

me Army throughout ail the provinces necessarily made the opinion ge- '' tives m tins pait of the Country is, 
neral, and a leport to which the feelings of all men were alive, circulated it wa? intended to make the 

like wild-hre through every class of society. This general feeling consti- i^nstuns 

tuted the greatest political danger that could well threaten us. The transactions at Velloie, 
considered as a Mutiny or as a Massacre, were in point of importance not for a moment to be 
put ill the scale against the consequences of this general sentiment, which might, if it had 
continued, have placed the British Empire in the most imminent hazard The punishment 
of the offenders was made only secondaiy to the great object of calming the universal alarm 
for their Religion, of undeceiving the Sepoys and the Publick ab to the views of the British 
Government, and finally of restoring former confidence. For this leason the Orders in ques- 
tion were revoked, Proclamations declaratoiy of the lespect of the Government for the Sacred 
Prejudices of the Natives were published , all piccipitat.on iii punishment which might either 
have the appearance of revenge, or of rendering the cause of the Sepoys the cause of Reli- 
gion, was studiously avoided The Supreme Government concurred in all these sentiments, 
and lecommendecl to our adoption such measures as were calculated to allay the public agi- 
tation. The recommendation went, after the punishment of the piincipals, to a geneial am- 
nesty to the lemamder. 

The Supreme Government were home out by facts in the truth of almost all the conclu-^ 


sions they had formed. If I may piesiime to differ with the Governor Geneial m any of his 
opinions, It IS in the too sanguine hope that all agitation would immediately cease upon the 
levocation of the Orders, and that an additional European Force was unnecessary. I so fat 
concurred with the Governor General, in the greater probability of tranquillity than of conti- 
nued disorder arising from this measure. But still the history of the World told us, that when 
popular frenzy rises to an extraordinary pitch, wdiether influenced by leligious or political 
feelings, it is almost impossible exactlj/ to calculate the extent of its range. We know that 
there must be numberless discontented spirits both in and out of the Army, and the direction 
that might be given to the public feeling was a just cause of appiehension. An additional 
European Force would have been the best pi evention of, as well as the best check to, this 
greatest of evils. In the doubtful issue of events, the resolution of this Government w'as 


formed upon the opinion, that precaution was not entirely to be saciificed to theory. 

I am, I confess, doubtful whether the sanguine hopes of the Supreme Government of 
the cessation of all dissatisfaction, which to them may now appear not to have been entirely 
realized, or an opinion, that the impression on the public mind, in regard to their Religion, 
is entirely removed, and need no longer constitute the primary and leading object of our poli- 
tical measuies, I say, I am not suie winch of these considerations has induced the Governor 
General in Council to prescnbe a directly opposite line of conduct for this Government to that 


recommended m his former Minute. 


I now come to that part of the subject in which I shall attempt to shew, that the case 
I'emains in principle where it was, and that the same wise punciples should continue to be ob- 
served. And I assert this, because I think, and in this consists tlie essence of the question, 
that the public mind is still impressed with the belief that this Government did intend to at- 
tack their Religion. I state this upon the various representations that have been made from 
different parts of the countiy, upon which the Governor in Council has deemed it necessary, 
within these few days, again to repeat a Proclamation, assuiing the Natives ol its respect for 
the Religions of the Countr3\ We know that the same lepoit has prevailed at Wallajabad. 
We have seen fiom the report of the Officer at Palamcottab, a stiong instance of the public 
opinion. Lieutenant-Colonel Dyce writes, — 

“ So fulij' were the Mussulmen Sepoys persuaded, in spite of all assurances, that such 
“ was our object, and the order of Government, (Couveision to Chustunity) that, onheaiing 
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the ceremonies connected with the administration of the Oath of illlegiance, they positively 
beUeved that the Hindoos had renounced the Faith and Worship of their Foiefathers” 
Independent of these and many other facts which might be adduced to illustrate the pub* 
!ic opinion, it would be peifectly contrary to the character of the people whom we govern, 
that they should enteitain a different sentiment and feeling. What inference could they draw 
ilom Orders directing the discontinuance among the Sepoys of distinctive Marks of Cast, and 
of Ornaments, as well as the change of their old Turband for a new Head-dress, appearing to 
tliem like the Hat of an European. The Sepoy who has been accustomed to those innovations 
of manners and customs, which, to a certain extent. Military Discipline renders indispensable, 
might have been supposed not unable to comprehend our leal motives. But what could the 
great mass of the Native Population infer from an apparently direct attack upon foims and 
ceremonies held by them to be so sacred ? Setting their blind prejudices aside, could the most 
enlightened of them attribute to our conduct any legitimate object ? Could they fancy that 
the Sepoy was to be made better or bi^aver ? Could they, in short, imagine to themselves 
any other reason than that of making the Sepoys more like Europeans; and as the metamor- 
phosis of the Black Native into the White European was impossible, the one only inference 
was drawn that an assimilation of Religious Worship was intended. 

That this was the general opinion at the time among all classes of people, I know to be 
the fact. At this tune those of the Natives, better informed of our principles, are convinced 
of the folly of their apprehensions. But the great body of the people, to whom all the acts of 
Government are only known by their effects, as touching themselves, must remain in ignorance 
and distrust. They believe that the Sepoys at Vellore died in support of their Religious Faith. 
They know the cause w^hich led the Sepoys to this act of desperation. They can have but 
one opinion of the cause itself. They must condemn the Government, and feel compassion 
for the sufferers. As the whole feeling of the country seems in great measure devoted to Re- 
ligious observances, there seldom can have happened a case m which popular sympathy can 
have been more strongly excited. 

These impressions time alone can efface. But is it deserving of no consideration m what 
manner this story shall descend through the present day to posterity ^ Shall we send it down 
blazoned with ery possible horror ^ Shall it be said , — 

The Europeans wanted to convert the Sepoys to Christianity ;-^the Sepoys preferred 
death ; — a conflict ensued ; — hundreds were killed in the struggle, — a severe execution of 
the prisoners took place on the spot , — many others were hanged or shot by sentence of 
Courts Martial ! Not content with so much bloodshed, many hundred men were banished 
from their country and their families for ever !” This is indeed not an exact statement of 
the fact ; but is it an impossible mode of representation by the ignorant, bigoted, and deluded 
populace ^ 

Oui interest is certainly to convince the people that no hostility to their Religion was in- 
tended. This IS our first care. It is this conviction of our regard for their Religious customs, 
on their minds, upon which will depend chiefly the preservation of those bonds of connec- 
tioii by which the inteiests of the People and the Army are identified with the inteiests of 
the State.” Is this likely to be effected by a departuie from the characteristics of the Bri- 
tish Government ; mercy, but great firmness , — and by the application of the Asiatic principle 
of general punishment to the particular case in question ? A system of terror seems little 
calculated to reclaim mistaken opinions, or to infuse confidence. A system of terror is calcu- 
lated to overcome actual revolt and mutiny. 

I shall presently examine how far the contagion may be spreading, and may require such 
violent remedies. 

1 have hitherto considered the question as regarding the transactions at Vellore, and the 
public opinion consequent to that event. I shall now examine the various circumstances that 
have taken place since the Vellore Mutiny, for the purpose of shewing how far the original 
case may or may not be altered by them. 

The first agitation at Wallajabad followed the Vellore Mutiny too close to be considered 
as a separate transaction. The only event that has since occur led where the Sepoys have 
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shewn disafFection, took place at Nundydroog, where there were four Companies of one of 
the Battalions of the 18 th Regiment. 

I have read the Proceedings of the Committee of Inquiry with great attenlionj and I must 
confess that, considering the great degree of caution with which Indian testimony must be re- 
ceived, the alarm appears to me to have been greatly exaggerated. Theie appeals to me to 
be one fact alone which seems perfectly clear, that in those Companies there did prevail a 
disposition very unfavourable to the British interests. I doubt very much the intention of the 
Sepoys to massacre the European Officers. The departure of the families is a strong circum- 
stance m favour of the opposite opinion ; but even this fact is not conclusive to my judgment. 
The existence of dissatisfaction was probably well known to all the families The example at 
Vellore had coupled disaffection and massacre together, and it would be probable foi women, 
knowing of the one, to live in apprehension of the other. At such a time a report, circulated 
by a single individual, that a massacre was to happen, would chive away all the families. It 
seems extraordinary that the Committee should not have examined the families themselves as 
to the fact and cause of their departure It is sworn in evidence by one of the Sepoys, that 
he went to one of the huts at seven o’clock, and found it empty ; at ten the family had re- 
turned. I cannot think there was any conspiracy formed at the time of the murder of the 
Europeans. Nothing that has since happened confirms the intention. There have been no 
desertions of the principal conspirators, and no positive information to the point has since 
been received. The supposed connection with Bangalore, and the actual disaffection of that 
part of the Battalion stationed there, seems to be extremely doubtful. The Puppet-show, 
said to be the engine of this Conspiracy, is not very satisfactorily explained I understand 
from those who have seen these exhibitions, that they as frequently display the rout of one 
party as of the other. It does not seem at all extraordinary that actors, whose business it is 
to suit their representations to the taste and feelings of their audience, having found the 
British name not in very high esteem, should have chosen for an enteitamment the Defeat of 
the British Troops. I am inclined to ascribe rather more of bad intention to the Native Offi- 
cers than to the Puppet-show Man. If this latter personage had been really the Agent of a 
Mussulman Conspiiacy, it is, I think, as likely that the Mussulmen should have been the 
victors as the French. But, m truth, at Nundydroog, as elsewhere, general alarm and dis- 
itfust prevailed. Every trifling circumstance that usually passes without notice at other times, 
was magnified into Conspiracy. A Tn-colouied Flag is found at Seringapatam . French in- 
trigue immediately stares us in the face Any real connection of this Tn- coloured Flag and 
the French interests remains to be made out I have heard a very leasonable and a ver^/ inno- 
cent explanation given to this various- colon red Ensign. A Paper is found upon the person of 
a man at Nundydroog, said to come fiom Mecca, and supposed to be intended as a prophetic 
distribution of future Conquests, in which Moois, Hindoos, and French are to share, and the 
Butish alone to be excluded. An officer who has seen this document, and is enabled, by 
his knowledge of the language, to undei stand its meaning, states ii to be a -very innocent 
game played at by the Natives, and not to have the most remote connection with political in- 
ti igue. 

I shall beg leave here to advert to an opinion taken up at the time of the Vellore Mutiny, 
and since adhered to by the Commander m Chief, and several Military Ofhceis, that the 
Tuiband had little concern with the general dissatisfaction, and that this feeling was produced 
by a deep-laid Mussulman Conspiracy. I am far from thinking this to be an unreasonable 
opinion, when the object of the principal Vellore Conspirators was to establish a Government 
of their own Faith, and the destruction of Europeans. The error seems to have consisted in 
taking the effect for the cause. But however reasonable I may admit this opinion to be, yet 
I must also say that its adoption was extremely unfortunate for the interests of the Govern- 
ment, and for the early restitution of confidence. First appeal ances certainly gave reason to 
suppose the Mutiny at Vellore to oiiginate with the Mussulmen. These first appearances of 
what the plot was, may without difficulty be imagined to correspond very much with w^hat the 
passions of the Officers of the Army might wish the plot to appear to be to the world. If the 
Religious Prejudices of the Natives had been violated by the practice of the Military Service^ 
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erery Officer in the command of a Corps, and indeed every Captain in command of a Com- 
pail}, became more or less implicated in responsibility. The question became a party ques- 
tion, and has unluckily been accompanied with much of that warmth which usually attends 
the agitation of subjects in which the passions or interests ot great bodies of men are warmly 
concerned. The very decided opinion of the Commander m Chief w^ould necessarily gi\e a 
sanction and encouragement without any active efforts on his pait to tne general conclusion. 
If the agitation had terminated with the Velloie Mutiny, the real cause ot it might possibly 
still have been a matter of speculation. But the effect of the revocation of the Orders, which 
pacified at once the alarming feiment at Hyderabad, and which has had the same effect gene- 
rally, piovcb indubitably the real origin of the mischief. 

But allowing the cause to be as here stated, namely, alarm for their Religion ; still it 
may be said that the Mussuliiien have taken the advantage of the feelings, and have conspired 
to the destruction of the Government. But where does this appear ^ At Nundydroog Mus- 
suimen and Hindoos were equally concerned ; each appear to have had in view, as far as there 
was any \iew at all, the aggrandisement of his Class upon the luins of the British Goveiiiment, 
Piuneab, who ought to be more alive than any other man to tiie effects of Mussulman in- 
tngiies at Mysore, does not believe in their existence. It was his opinion that the Hindoos 
had been much more alarmed by the supposed intentions of the British Government than the 
Mussulnien. The Nundydroog proceedings present one most favourable inference, that 
though there might be disaffection, theie exists no combination of interests, no unifoim ob- 
ject, no appeaiance of intrigues originating m one common source. At Sankerrydroog the 
supposed ringleader is an Hindoo Native Officer. At Wallajahbad the Mussulmen Native 
Officers have appeared active. But the exact nature of that agitation has not appeared, and 
the Report of the Quarter Master General is very satisfactory to the general fidelity of the 
suspected Corps. 

It certainly appears that the Mussulmen are the most active Conspirators ; this is a na- 
tural consequence of their superior boldness, of their ambition, and of the violent character 
of their Religious Bigotry ; as they are better Soldiers, so would they be better Conspirators 
than the Hindoos. 

Bui, with all this, theie is no trace of a plot — no source from whence these machina- 
tions sprang. If I am asked, how I can account for an agitation supposed to be so general^ 

I must answer, that the pi unary cause has not yet ceased to operate. It may be said in re- 
ply, Why then followed a period of three months after the revocation of the Orders, without 
any apparent sign of discontent^ To this I must say, that the great mass, perhaps all, were 
in all probability perfectly satisfied for the time by the measure of Government. — Why then 
did the dissatisfaction revive ^ To this I must answer, that all mankind are not perfect, are 
not endowed with equal i^eason, and equal goodness of intention In all assemblies, com- 
posed as the Military Corps are, there will be a great many individuals impatient of subjec- 
tion, pi'one to turbulence and disorder. The passions of these men had been roused, and 
were easily revived. Another effect of the first cause still might be supposed to continue, 
the activity of the Emissaries of the principal Conspirators or discontented.. These Emissa- 
ries aie not, in my opinion, the commissioned agents of any one man, oi of any party. They 
aie self-created, or rather created by the original cause which led all men to unite under the 
same banners, and made agents of the most enthusiastic in their several Religious Prejudices. 
These would be joined by all those who had suffered by the different changes of Government, 
and by a still more numerous class, consisting of those who had nothing to lose, and every 
thing to gam by insurrection and confusion. These men are still hallooing the old cry of 
Christianity. And there will always be fools and logues who will become ready proselytes to 
any preacher either of religion or sedition. The cuiious report from the Officer in command 
of BelUny is not inapplicable to the present assertion. This seems to me to be the precise 
state ot tiie minds of the Army at the present moment. It is to me a matter of surprise that 
more symptoms of agitation have not followed this great storm. It has always been my 
opinion that a few individuals might possibly suffer, but the Empire at large was safe. 1 am 
convinced that disaffection daily more and more subsides, I have perfect reliance in the con- 
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tent and allegiance of the very great mass A few discontented spirits m each Corps^ attacked 
by this return of fever, may occasionally make a sort of movement, which the weakness and 
distrust of our European Officers have magnified into Mutiny and Massacre. The fact is, that 
the Army is haunted with this Mussulman Conspnacy. The word is as great a bugbear to 
the European Officer, as the word Turband has been to the fnglitened Sepoy , and the con- 
spiracies of Sankerrydroog, Palamcottah, and Ouiion, have moie the appearance of an Insur- 
i*ection of the Officers against the Sepoys, than of the latter against the former. 

Fiom the best consideration which I have given to the present state of affairs, it appears 
to me that nothing is requisite, but for the Government to pursue its ordinal y course with 
steadiness and firmness. Our policy seems to me to be much the same with that which once 
saved the Roman Empire, in allusion to which, it was said of the author of it, Units qui 
nobis cunctando restituis remU Our policy seems to be to take no measure of extiaordinary 
<2nergy and seventy out of the common practice. Having punished the Mutineers with a de- 
gree of seventy seldom surpassed m the history of modern times, offence should cease ; the 
Government should, in my opinion, now place itself on the most strict defensive. Our sys- 
tem should be entirely one of precaution, unless indeed new events should arise, and that the 
subject should assume a new form, different from what it bears at present. We should use 
every possible endeavour, which I hope has not been neglected, to assure the Army, who have 
been alarmed for their Religious Prejudices, of our respect for them 5 to observe the utmost 
^"igilance 111 preventing the intrigues of wicked and designing persons ; to instil, by an appeal 
to their sense and honour, confidence into the breasts of the European Officers ; and, lastly, 
to make the best disposition of the means within our power to provide for the worst. If I am 
to say at this moment what I conceive to be the prominent evil and danger of the present day, 

IS the mutual distrust between the Officer and Native Troops. 

The banishment of the large body of Sepoys now in confinement, appears to me to be 
111 calculated to obtain any of these objects. 

With regard to the first cause of the agitation, public compassion must be with those 
who fell for their Faith. It is every man’s cause m this Country, where the Rulers entertain 
^ diffeient persuasion. If that feeling of compassion can be humoured without sacrificing a 
Wiore important object, it is wise to do it ; at any rate, the less that feeling is offended, the 
better. Great pity, for one party must engender hatred for the other. We want to recal 
affection. 

With regard to the Mutiny itself, I agree, that taking it simply by itself, and uncon- 
nected with any other circumstance, the punishment to be given to it cannot well be too 
severe. But I must say also that such punishment should be prompt. It was prompt, and 
it was most severe To begin again to punish, after five months’ consideration, seems to par- 
take neither of justice nor humanity. 

Such a proceeding would only be warranted by tbe continuance of a spirit of turbulence. 
The events which have taken place since the Vellore Mutiny do not justify the conclusion. 

all the information I can leain, the dissatisfaction is fast dying away, and I am of 
opinion that nothing hut our own imprudence can keep it alive. 

I therefore beg leave to recommend that the remonstrance of this Government be respect- 
fully made to the Governor General m Council, against the banishment of the prisoners now 
confinement 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK 

Fort St, George^ 

Janmri/ Zth^ 1807 . 
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Cgg) 

(la Secret Consultation, 9th January, 1S07 ) > 

MINUTE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 

I SHALL not at all enter upon the question whether it is proper to oppose the 
Instructions from the Supreme Government for the Baiiishment of the Prisoners at Vellore 
and Fort St. George, as the point of Right or otherwise will exclusively remain under the 
responsibility of those who may either i>uspend or set aside the measure. But as 1 have 
viewed the late Orders from Bengal with the highest satisfaction, so I shall express my serious 
concern that obedience to any part of them is lor a moment delayed, as eveiy hour retarded 
adds to the ill consequences which, m my opinion, has resulted from opposite proceeding. 

As the whole of this Paper is to plead the cause of action, and undervalue the efficacy of 
simple discussion, I will avoid all argument upon the motives of the Insurrection at Vellore, 
and, leaving the decision to the various documents on record, I will hasten to the events that 
have taken place since that unhappy occurrence, as the unerring description of our |)resent 
situation, which, if propeiiy viewed, may lead to the adoption of measures that will close the 
painful scene. 

It has been my misfortune, and the source of much private concern, to entertain a dif- 
ference of sentiment from the Head of this Government, upon almost eveiy point connected 
with Vellore, or the agitations that have continued since that period , and as most of the acts 
of Government, of impoitance to the subject, have been contrary to my voice, I have there- 
fore watched with propoitionate anxiety the course of events 5 and it appeared to me a rea- 
sonable conclusion, that, as success or failure marked the progress of the measures pursued^ 

I might injustice determine their wisdom or unfitness. 

I conceive that no explanation is required to illustrate the perfect disappointment of eveiy 
expectation, and that thiough the long period of six months since the catastrophe at Vellore, 
though no event has been marked with blood, it has yet been one unvarying scene at some 
Station or another (supposed or real) of agitation, seduction, and alarm. As soon as one an- 
noying communication is disposed of, another arises, and all the succeeding prophecies or 
promises of cessation by the upholder of the present system, are deferred so long, that the 
wearied mind rejects all hope of its arrival. The language is now introduced, that the origi- 
nal agitation could not have subsided sooner, and that were it otherwise it would be surprising ; 
but It appears to me, that had this patient doctrine been declared six months ago, and that 
we bad been told we were m resignation to await that term, before the happy effects of the 
course pursued could be visible, the active mind would have turned away from so submissive 
a forbeaiance, and sought a council more m unison with the Biitish genius, and the chaiacter 
of the Country. 

It IS with solid satisfaction that I now look back to the Records that bear witness to every 
stage of event, as I can perceive that I have no opinion to wish altered, and that from the 
commencement I either proposed, or supported those measures, that are at present directed, 
either from their original propriety, or to amend 01 alter our existing state. 

It is this view that saves me from much argument at present, and will render my reinarks 
of small comparative bulk ; for as I have no point to gain, either m defence or proposal, it 
could only be in me a spirit of contentious controversy, to repeat, or amplify upon, what has 
already gone through the minutest detail of discussion, and might appear sufficient to satisfy 
the most obstinate disputant. ^ ^ 

If the main object under consideration seems to require a special notice, I have only to 
luUl, that all my original sentiments upon the necessity of the Banishment of the Prisoners 
(where no innocence could be discovered) are strengthened by the miscarriage of our hopes ; 
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and that in proportion as Sedition, Insubordination, and Alarm has prevaileJ, oi increased, 
since the rejection of this measure, at one period unanimously agreed on by the Coiiucii ('^th 
August), to the same degree I view the wisdom of its immediaie adopuon, that the impres- 
sion may be dispelled, that it is apprehension which le&tiains iiom fuitlier punishment, ior, 
as then guilt is declared to the whole world by their imprisonment tor six moaihs, it neituei 
requires the acuteness of an European mind, nor wnl it escape the perception oi the Mative, 
so alive to the feeling, that it is another sentiment than genuine humanity that opeuites, and 
that in their lespective breasts we have exposed ourselves to the incalculable e\il of supposed 
timidity, or the disrepute of fluctuating councils. 

That Banishment should be the lot of these Pusoners was the recoided lecommendation 
of every person whose oflSce it was to enquire into their guilt; it was uiged in the most for- 
mal manner by tlie Native General Court-Maitial, who, instead oi any endeavours to conceal 
or lessen the crime of their Biethien, solicited this genet al pumshment as alone applicable to 
the nature of their offence (wheie distinction or shade in iniquity could not be obseived), as 
even mercy to wi etches who by the foulest and most cowardly deeds had foifeited all claim to 
the chaiactei of Men, Subjects, or Soldiers. 

I lecur to an argument already employed — Would the Supporteis of Confinement, oi 
the Opposers of Banishment, at this period, have toleiated the notion six months ago, that 
at the present hour we should not have advanced a step towards the settlement of a point that 
seemed oi all otheis to rule the fate of a geneial restoration, and that the promptitude in pro- 
ceeding, with all its attendant oifspiing of Confidence, Oblivion, Haimony, &c — expres- 
sions that directed every pen — should only be found m the well-composed Papers on the 
Table , and that having discharged that mental dutj, we are caieiess of the effects of our 
resolves, and have to undergo the mortification of being roused to activity by the admonitions 
of the Supreme Government ? If I shall be told that we weie on the point of action, I must 
hesitate in my belief ; for, should the Question be earned that Banishment is not to take 
place (I put perpetual Confinement out of the view, as a measure that no one will meditate), 

I now ask”J’~aSr*%^e prepared to liberate these Piisoneis, and suffer them to range throughout 
the Country m triumph, relating their successful deeds of blood, magmiying the exploit, and 
inviting others to follow the example, as opportunity may aiise, which may lead to the gam 
of every thing the mind of the impatient Native may aspire to, and which will appear, through 
the conclusive evidence of their own persons, free horn danger or pumshment ' I early fore- 
told the embanassment in which we aie now placed, and that every hour since we departed 
fiom the first resolution would create iuither difficulty, I assuie the Council the public eje 
has been fixed upon the very point under consideration , that it has been with them the index to 
our sentiments and actions, I solemnly declare before Heaven, that, out of the Council^ I do 
not recollect to have heard the voice that was against it, but, on the contrary, that it has been 
the judgment of the most enlightened and experienced in eveiy bianch of tiic united Service, 
that had the measure of Banishment been pin sued with coi respondent acts of promptitude and 
vigour, and had the Government evinced a high and offended spuit suited to the Indian mind, 
agitation would have disappeared, and that the deed oi Velloie, though a iughtfiil explosion, 
would have remained the solitary instance oi the Disaffection oi the Sepoy. 

To prove that this wise pimciple has not been neglected, it is stated, That all Punci* 
pals in the Mutiny have been taken and punished — again, That the Mutineers hav- - 
mg been punished with a degiee of seventy seldom suipassed in modem times, offence 
should cease — Sensibility is alarmed by the affecting appeal of public compassion toi those 
that died m defence of their Faith — that we should consider how the story oi punishment 
shall descend to posteiily — and shall w^e send it do\vn blazoned with every possible honor f’’ 
— The application of these sentiments to an event that w^as intended, under unpaialieicd cir- 
cumstances of atrocity, to extirpate every European itom India, 1 toniess I do not compre- 
hend; and this reflection so composes my feelings to the political \^ew of the subject alone, 
that I am enabled to consider without w^eakness those measaieb that tiie wndom and experience 
of others teach me to be the most likely to avert the lecurrence oi events, which, if suffeied 
to be viewed under the attraction of impunity, will again revive, and lead to the dehabtuiieov 

T 
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of the Engli&Ii character and that ascendancy that will allow of no attaint^ and which will best 
pieser^e oui situation m this Countiy. 

It IS piesumed that the lives that were lost in the hour of conflict, or of just indignation 
on the spotj are not to be taken into the account if not, I know of no more than seventeen 
pel sons that have suffered execution, and when I consider that there were alive sixteen 
hunclied giuity Military persons (the Pettah and the Palace excluded) engaged in the Mas- 
sacie of the unhappy Galrl^o^, I cannot view the punishment as of the complexion de- 
scribed , and wlien I also know that many of the puncipal Ringleadeis of the Revolt and Mur- 
der are still at laige, and that n vuis not until six months afterwards a Proclamation was issued 
for their apprehension (I am not sine it is yet done), I cannot think we aie yet arrived at the 
bounds that offence, oi, in other terms, a just and necessary vindication, should cease.” I 
am to add to this, tlnu I leain that all the Civil Pusoners lately tried by the Civil Commission 
at Chittooi, though their guilt ib acknowledged, arc acquitted for want or neglect of evidence, 
and that no peisou, in salutary example, can be punished belonging to that hostile Pettah, 
where for several days befoie the Massacie was committed (according to the Report I lately 
laid before the Government), the intention was publicly declared, and we had not a friend, or 
a faithful active person m employ, to gi\e the intelligence. 

At this moment (it will soon be remedied by the late Ciders from Bengal to break the 
giulty Regiments) theie aie numbers of persons, both as Officers and Privates, under the hea- 
viest suspicion, still doing duty as if nothing had happened, though it is well known they had 
an equal shaie in the cxeciable deed of the lOtli July , and such is the horror in which their 
conduct IS held by the Loyal Battalion in Gaiinson (the 20th N. L), that they will not suffer 
any communication, or admit them even into their Hospital What must be the opinion and 
consequences of such Impunity ? I grant it is Moderation, but I do not view in it that Firm- 
ness ever annexed in sound, which is necessary to dignify even that amiable quality, and pre- 
vent its excess from falling into disrepute. It appears that every act of seventy is now 
%veighed, and that unless this measure of Banishment, after a confinement of six months, pro- 
duced through doubt and ii resolution, may too much load the scale, it cannot be considered 
we depart either from Justice or Mercy. 

I feel that it may be said. Why has not the Commander in Chief taken moie decisive 
steps ? "^^hy has he not pursued measures applicable to Mutiny and Revolt, when the au- 

thority of Courts-Martial lests so much in his hands ^ I trust that my advocates will plead, 
in their knowledge of the Constitution of this Stale, he can do nothing without the authority 
of Government, and that if they clause to interpose, the exercise of every power lies with 
them. It will appear tliat I have not withheld the communication of any circumstance, and 
submitted at the tune such recommendations as I thought most suited to the case. Having 
discharged this necessary duty, as no Special Authority was delegated to me (and I was 
Without encouragement to act independent), I could do no more than take the share of an 
individual, and my reputation was to rest on tlie issue of such measures as 1 advised or disap- 
proved. 

Here the question of the Banishment of the Prisoners might rest; but the Minute of the 
Right Honourable the President contains so much further obsei ration, that it is impossible to 
avoid some explanation; and yet I have great embairassment to contend with, for as I had 
resolved not to enter upon the wearying subject of the Origin of the Mutiny at Vellore, I 
scaicely know bow to proceed in answer to remarks that gi\e again a history of that event, 
and assume every circumstance and fact upon causes far different from those I believe ; and 
if I attempt to reply at any length, the argument and toil of six months past will be renewed 
as warmly as ever. 

To avert this, I must again call the attention of the Council to the Records, to review, 
in then own minds, the successive Papers and Documents that have come befoie them, and 
give their evidence (as the Juiyman on his Oath) upon what they have seen and heard, and 
not either upon what they would wish to believe themselves, uor what they would wish the 
%vorld to believe. It is my opinion that the sooner any person concerned m Government 
reaches the truth the better, and that it is of no use to disguise or palliate those evils, that 
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can only be removed by knowing them, and, from that knowledge, by the application of 
suitable lemedies 

Ic IS said that it would be a most desirable point, were it exclusively” imagined, that 
the adopaon of the Turband give rise to, and continued, the present Diborders. I imme- 
diately reply, That so it would, provided it w^eie true ; but it not true, what object do we 
gam ? \\e may impose upon the ignorant, and gi\e them a momentary satisfaction, but how 

Will the enlightened receive this agreeable but deceitful declaration, that lulls us to false se- 
curity, cad prevent *5 the in tei position of those measures that will avert the recunence of 
danger ^ If any person believes that it is the Turband, or rather. Orders that have produced 
the piesent Cominotion, as those imagined evils are completely removed, he certainly may 
lay aside anxiety, and puisue his oidinary action, but if the majority of the world will sus- 
pect that other causes aie at work, and that a Mussulman or domestic Discontent has led to 
the agitation (again 1 call the attention of the Council to what they know and heai), I say, 
that those will not admit the eificacy of a declaration — that it is a Turband Fever, that pio- 
duces fits with little intermission, but will demand correspondent lemedy, either by the 
alteiations oi Systems, which aie suspected to be eiioneous, or by the employment, oi amc- 
lioialiOL, of that numerous and ardent Class, now in almost univeisal poveily and lU-humour, 
wheie fcelmgr are read in the face of eveiy passing Moorman, who either eyes the Einopean 
(the pictuie is acknowledged) in fixed anger, oi turns aside in alienation and disgust. 

It is Sc id, tiiat It must be natural that a Party Question should aiise upon the Oiigui of 
Sepoy discontent. For as the Ai my had been well, or rather governed to their satislaction, 
so must every Officer, to the Captain of a Company, feel a lesponsibility. This is a delicate 
position, for it equally applies to the State and its Government, and it may not escape 
observation, that in the ingenuity which gives the suspicion birth, perhaps, is discovered the 
first cucumstance of Party or Self-Interest. 

It IS urged with severe complaint that the European Officers exhibit a want of confi- 
dence toward the Sepoys that is full of the most dangerous consequences, and the point the 
most to be resisted. With the deepest concern I agree to and lament the evil , and far be it 
from me to enter upon the defence of any Officer who may seem not to have fulfilled the first 
principles of the military character, by presence of mind and cool deliberation ; and all the 
lecords will piove, that I have instilled confidence and banished suspicion on the point of 
honour and self-devotion, if the cause demanded it, lather than risque the evil of a false 
distrust. But Justice seems to ask the question, What cause can have produced so extraordi- 
nary an effect ? and that the former reliance upon the Sepoy attachment (it may be said a 
blind and petulant partiality, that would admit of no argument, a fond and comparative exal- 
tation of iheir merit with the European Soldier), should have so suddenly ceased, and given 
way to sentiments of distrust and alienation? That such were the feelings of the Commanding 
Officers of Corps, even of those who now appear the suppoiters of an opposite opinion, is a 
fact within universal knowledge , and that no such suspicion was eatei tamed (exclusive of the 
contagion at Vellore) till within these three months. 

It has burst through the Army since the publication of the Ordei of the 24th September, 
giving by the authority of Government, when it was no longer necessary, and all was aiieady 
done that could be required, the licence to the Sepoy to think and act as he pleased upon 
the articles of liis Dress, with other concessions (I refer to the Order) , and however modified 
was the expression, its nature must ever pioduce the effect of insubordination The inajouty 
of the Council saw the dangerous tendency, and wouhl have averted the issue, as not le- 
quired by the spirit of the Instiuction from Supieme Government. 

I can speak from a knowledge of the umveisal sentiment, thiough every species of com- 
Biunic/tion from the Army, that this Order is conceived to be tOe source that has led to 
insuboidiiiation on the part of the Coips, and the consequent alteiation in the good opinion 
of the Officeis I early foiesaw and expressed it, in my Minute of Seplembei on the sub- 
ject, that language could not be devised m the construction of so poiimeJ an Older, that 
would not declare to the Sepoy he had hitherto been oppressed, and that his oppiessois were 
his Officers^ Both sides are placed lo a trying situation , the Sepoy learns that he has been 
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ii fated ii!^ aud it be tme, for the Goveinmeut tells him so,’’ and the Officer legards 
the Sepoy under the \ievv (what an oppressor eithei declared or leal will ever suspect) that 
his feelmgs, as an injuied peison, should meditate revenge 

The language ol ei cry Officer is, that the Genius of Discord, in a descent upon oiu 
Aiiny, could not ha\e suggested a measure of more destiuctive effect to discipline, har- 
111011} , and confidence. Late events have been unexpected, but it is the more required that 
we shall not lose our presence of mind, for if, by crouching to either the Sepoy or the Na- 
me, we nil pan that dignity of demeanour which gave us our character in this Countiy, we 
cannot go on, and shall ha\e to rebuild, at great risque, that elevation from winch vve chose 
to descend. 

Jt ^eems fair to listen to, and then appreciate the extenuation that the Euiopean Officers 
(alluded to) plead in their excuse. They ask, Aie we not allowed to be judges of what passes 
midei oui direct \iew? Have we any interest in the falsehood, if we state, that the whole 
demeanour of the Sepoy is so changed, that we cannot recognize any shade of that former 
lespcct and submission that marked his character^ Aie we to overlook the groups m conver- 
sation, and the nightly cabals ? What constmeuon are we to put upon their averted looks, 
or peihaps an overstiained courtesy, than that things aie not what they w^ere, and that some 
design must impend, of which nothing but their fears pi event a peipetration ? These Offi- 
cers report, that through eieiy pait of the country, itinerants of eveiy description range, to 
circulate the most fatal poison; and, under the cloak of sanctity and religion, inflame the 
mind of the Sepoy ; inculcating the most destructive measures, as p raise- woi thy, and of 
sacieJ reward. They view these wretches amid their lines, and at their barrack gates, un- 
controuled or unmolested by any police, ready to assail the deluded Sepoy as soon as he is 
dismissed fiom his parade , and the astonished Officer, incapable to apply a remedy, for he 
is without power or x*espect, has only to give vent to his feelings by communication. It 
would be natiual in him to interfere, but m the piesent ordei of things I concene it would 
be a dangerous enterpiize on his pait; and all he can now do, not to remain in absolute in- 
activity, IS to prefer the complaint of what he sees or hears. W e all acknowledge that the 
most dangerous language is in general circulation ; and yet I do not know of one successful 
effort of the ]\Iagistratcs or Police , and I do not believe that a single disseminator of mis- 
chief is at this moment m custody. 

The Officei, hou^ever high his rank, is at present in India without a shadow of autho- 
rity; and, in a country like this, it must follow, without respect. He has no means of 
information, no power over his Bazar, or cantontnent, beyond the exercise of a parade ; and 
he cannot in any shape, except through simple communication, take a step like vigour or 
prevention 

At the time that the general crisis of the world has demanded during the struggle, that 
the Military energy should be supported and extended in this pait of India, w^e have chosen 
that moment to drop that chaiacter, and rather wish to lower, and degrade it by system. 
Approved merit in the habit of an Officer loses its value, and we prefer now to trust to the 
chance intellect of an inexperienced boy. The former safeguard of yeais and experience 
are no longer lequired. All practice at this eventful period gives way to theory. It is re- 
served for the piesent times that a Commanding Officei is to witness the approach of persons 
upon his parade to seize a supposed offender % and without communication carry him off. 
And ij: is possible that this Sepoy, or Native Officer, may be condemned to labour on the 
public roads (I speak from facts) without the knowledge of his fate. This is the blind intro- 
duction of English laws and usages in this countiy, where no one circumstance can authorize 
the assimilation. What can the Native think, who has hitherto been used to view the Army 
with veneration ? or what does the Sepoy imagine, who formerly looked up to his Officer with 
reverence and awe, when he perceives, that he is no longer the same personage, and cannot 
now afford him redress, or even listen to his complaints ? 

* This IS caatary to Regulations, Bat the want of conciliation and common respect too often causes the 
neglect. 
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The intentioDs are most laudablej that the English piinciples of equality and mdepeiid- 
€nce should produce their blessed effects equally here as in England ^ but a little reflection, 
or intercourse with the experienced Residents in the Countiy, will conect the eiror , for it is 
easy to learn, that if ecpaahty is established, of course the chief featuie of our ascendancy is 
surrendered, and the view of respective numbeis cannot be withheld (the language now pre- 
vails), and we shall ha\e to repent, without redemption, those advantages that we dispossessed 
ourselves of through a wild philanthropy, that has certainly taken away security, and it is very- 
doubtful if the loss will confer happiness where it is intended. 

But I return to the immediate question of Banishment, and its salutary effect of example, 
I am told that disaffection is rapidly subsiding, that it is upon the point to expire. Doubts 
may be entertained of this extent of expectation, fiom a lecent necessity, as appeared to the 
Council, to discharge 76 men, m addition to many others, from the lepresentation of the 
Commanding Officei of the 2d Battalion of the 1st Regiment, uho officially declared he had 
no hopes of the good conduct of his Battalion, unless the uieasuie was complied with But I 
am suie It will end the sooner if we follow the duection of the Supreme Goveinment, for 
insubordination only began to rear its head after the events at Vellore, when it was disco- 
veied that we had given over the intention of punishment, wbethei thiough apprehension or 
wisdom the ignorant multitude could not determine 

Instead of delay, I would solicit every expedition; for while a prisoner remains undib- 
posed of, either by libeiation or banishment, the story of Vellore will never cease. It has 
been one unifoim expression, to extinguish the recollection; yet we have delayed, through 
an irresolution in pioceeding, the veiy act that comprehends the whole essence of the under- 
taking. 

The invitation to delay, as introduced m the Latin quotation Unusque 7iobis cunctando 
restituis 7 'ein applies to the iiiioad of a foreign enemy ; who, in possession of superior pow- 
eis, was on the point of overwhelming the Kingdom, and whose couise could not be resisted 
in the open field ; but I think that Fabius would have disclaimed the applause had it been 
bestowed for piotracted proceeding, if in the plenitude of every supenoiity of real or sup- 
posed strength, he had suffeied a domestic and secret foe to advance, and given to him the 
chance of establishment, through the neglect of counteraction. 

It is my opinion, that the statue would be better raised to the skilful physician who thus 
addresses his patient, or the state : Venienti occuiinte inorbo , mta mutanda esL Pete saluteni 
vd aceri'hnis modis^ seel morares ahit dies. 


Iladras^ January 8 , 1807. 


(Signed) 


J. F. CRADOCK, 
Lieut.-Gen, 


(A A) 

MINUTE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE PRESIDENT. 

THE Supreme Government having fully left the disposal of the Vellore Mu- 
tineers now in confinement to the disci etion of this Government, I shall now state my senti- 
ments upon this question. 

It IS first necessary for me to observe, that no alteration has taken place in the opinion 
expressed m my Minute regarding the inexpediency of banishing these men ; namely, that 
in the piesent state of the Couiitiy, no danger would ensue from their enlargement. 

Adhering to tins sentiment, it only remains for me to considei the least objectionable 
mode of carrying the measure into effect. The decision seems to turn upon the two following 
points : Whether their sentence shall be at once declared by the direct authoiity of Govern- 
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ment; or whether their crimes shall undergo Imestigation and Trial before a Tiibanal 
larly constituted under Judicial Regulations. ^ 

In many cases since the Mutiny the authority of Government has been summanly exer- 
cised. These weie, howevei, all of a natuie not to admit, without manifest danger^ either 
of escape from punishment or of delay m the execution of it. Instant example was lequisite 
to airest the progress of intrigue and "disaffection. 

In the present instance none of these considerations exists to luge the same mode of pro- 
ceeding. Many reasons on the contiai}’' seem to be favouiable to a regular judicial investioa- 
tion, by which the various distinctions oi guilt, of murder, of plunder, and of mutiny, mill 
be made manifest, and will be public!} marked uith the Sentence which the Law attaches to 
each; such a process is consonant with the piinciples of justme upon uhich the Civil Code is 
founded, and upon which the British Government is professed to be established. Two neces- 
saiy and important effects can alone be produced by a Tiial • tlie one to sliew that no crime 
shall pass unnoticed ; and the second to heighten, by previous conviction, the value of par- 
don to those to whom the Government may be pleased to giant it. Eveiy one of the Muti- 
neers Will be found guilty under the Maliomniedan Law, and not one of them should, m my 
judgment, escape punishment, who may appeal eitliei to have been active in the Mutiny, or 
to have committed murder or robbery. 

This mode of disposal appears the most intelligible, and the least liable to misconstriic- 
tion The immediate release of the gieat body of the prisoners without trial might he attii- 
biited to fear. An act of grace might possibly encourage the disaffected or tioiiblesome, 
whom dread alone of the punishment might keep in order. It might be ascubed to indif- 
ference to our best interests, and to a want of vigilance and energy, upon which bad mea 
might presume. By a previous trial, by executing some, by banishing others, by sentencing 
to hard labour those who have been guilty of plunder, and by forgiving the mass, who pro- 
bably were really innocent, the measure in all its parts will bear with it its own clear explana- 
tion. It appears to me the best, because it is both the most just and the most plain to all 
capacities. 

The delay that may take place in the trial of so many hundred pnsoneis may appear an 
objection to this process ; but as there is only evidence against a very small portion of the mass, 
and that the whole acknowledge to have been present at the Mutiny, conviction will be at 
once pronounced upon their own confession Some time will be requned to collect witnesses 
to the fact of stolen property having been found on the peisons of some of the piisoners. 
This will not be the affair of many days. In three weeks or a month all the trials may be 
concluded. The gradual liberation of the prisoners will be another effect of this way of pro- 
ceeding, which will obviate much possible inconvenience. 

If this proposition be approved, I shall recommend the formation of two Special Com- 
missions, as prescribed by the Regulations, to assemble at Vellore and Madras. 

(Signed) W. BENTINCK. 

Fort St George^ April I, 1807, 


AS the Board concur in the mode recommended by Lord William Bentinck 
for the disposal of the Mutineers who are in confinement, his Lordship is requested to state 
to the Board his opinion respecting the further arrangement which remains to be adopted for 
the formation of the Special Commissions required for the trial of the prisoners. 

Aprils 1807. 
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THE Board having met in Council in confoniiiiy to the communication coii' 
lained in tae Minute of Loid William Bentmck of the i6th instant^ for the purpose of taking 
into consideration, m commuincatioii with Loid Mmto, the most expedient mode of disposing 
of the numerous Prisoners who were concerned in the Mutiny of, Vellore, and whose fate still 
lemains to be determined ; the following general considerations have occurred to the Boaid 
as the most advisable course to be observed in the present case. 

The Board entirely agree that it is advisable that as eaily a termination as may be prac- 
licable should be put to the whole of the Vellore question; and it is deemed ad\isable that 
the mode of Trial by a Geneial Court Martial should be avoided. 

The Board will be enabled to go more fully into the subject when the Proceedings of the 
Commission lately held at Vellore, and which are now under translation, shall have been 
completed ; but with refeience to such parts of the Reports of the Commission assembled at 
Vellore and at the Presidency, as are now before the Board, it appears as a general principle, 
the Native Officers who were concerned in the Mutiny, the Native Tioops who w^ere on the 
mam guard of Vellore on the night of that event, and such other Sepoys as are reported to 
have been guilty of offences attended with circumstances of peculiar atiocity, should be pu-* 
rushed in such manner as the Board may hereafter think expedient , the Board being at pre> 
sent inclined to think that it may be advisable to make a distinction m the punishment of these 
Classes, by banishing the Native Officers and the moie atrocious offenders, subjecting the rest 
to some other punishment within the limits of the Teiutones under the Presidency, In regaid 
to the lemamder of the persons m custody, it is the opinion of the Board that they should be 
released, subject to the disqualification which is already understood to exist against their ever 
being admitted into the service of the Company. 

It appealing from the Reports now before the Board that a further knowledge has been 
obtained of persons whose conduct has been mentorious in the course of the Mutiny, the 
Board are of opinion that it will be proper that some adequate reward should be conferred on 
such peisoiis when more distinct information shall have been obtained regarding them ; and it 
IS resolved that the Commander in Chief be accordingly requested to express his sentiments 
more particularly on the several cases of the above nature. 

Tiie Board are of opinion that the above measures should be carried into effect with the 
least possible delay. The Board understanding from the Commander m Chief that two per-^ 
sons out of five men under sentence of death by a General Court Martial for Murder, com- 
mitted 111 the Mutiny, aie to be executed, are of opinion that the execution of these sentences 
would furnish the most eligible occasion for carrying into effect the several resolutions dcscribetl 
in this Minute. 

Madras^ 1807* 


un 

LORD WILLI.1M BENTINCK’S MINUTP;. 

BY the fortunate occasion of the presence of the Governor-General at Madras, 
we were enabled with the assistance of his Lordship’s advice to foim a determination upon the 
principle which should regulate the punishment of the Vellore Mutineers still remaining m 
confinement. I must refer the Governor m Council to the Minutes ot the 19th July, 1807. 
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Class First, 
No 3, 

On duty. 

No 1 Subidar 
Syed Sussam, 
senior Native 
Officer on the 
Main Guard. 


Subidar 
Anapah, on 
duty oil the 
Mam Guard. 


The general principles determined upon at that meeting were, that the Native OIBcers 
who were concerned m the Mutiny, the Native Tioops who were on the main guaid ot Vel- 
loie on the night of that event, and such other Sepo 3 ^s as are reported to have been guilty 
of offences attended with circumstances of peculiar atiocity, should be piuiished in such 
manner as the Board may hereafter think expedient ; the Board being inclined at present 
to think that it may be advisable to make a distinction in the punishment of the Classes, by 
banishing the Native Officers and the more atrocious offenders, subjecting the rest to some 
other punishment within the limits ot the Territories under the Piesidency In regaid to 
the remainder of the prisoners in confinement, it the opinion of the Board that they should 
be leleased, subject to the disqualification against their being ever i*e-admitted into, the 
Company’s Service ” 

Having deliberately considered the whole subject, and having carefully examined each 
separate case, I shall state in reference to the Classes mentioned in the preceding extract, how 
far the application of those principles may seem expedient or warranted by the ciicumstances 
which have appeared in the Report of the two Commissions 

I shall commence with the Native Officers whose names are inseited in the margin. The 
number of the deposition is affixed to each name. I will examine them separately. 

No. 1. The greatest degiee of guilt apparently should attach to this Officei. He was 
the senioi Native Officer on the mam guaid. The Commission state, after the Massacre of 
the Europeans he held a conference with the Prince Moizuddcen, and was found inside the 
Palace. It is presumed by the Commission that this Officer’s rank and influence among the Con- 
spirators must have been great, in consequence of the service supposed to have been assigned tu 
him ot commanding the mam guard. It is to be remarked on the other hand, that the ]\Iutiny 
was not intended to have taken place on that night, and that it was the result of accideoi. 
This fact IS perfectly well known to the Goveinment, though it might not have been in evi- 
dence before the Commission, whose inquiry was limited to the guilt of the peisons imme- 
diately before them. The presumption of extraordinary guilt toimdecl upon the principal part 
assigned to this Officer is false. I have from Major Ti otter another cncumstance, winch might 
invalidate even the supposition of this prisoner having been very active in the Mutiny. Major 
Trotter states, that this Officer was at the time so ill as not to be capable ot going the rounds. 
Admitting all the extenuation that may be derived from these facts, there still remains against 
him his remaining with the guard, his interview with Moizuddeen, and his being found in the 
Palace. The Subidar m his defence says, that he did his utmost to prevent the men tiom 
firing; that they abused and threatened him for so doing, and that finding it impossible to 
suppress the Mutiny, he sought safety within the iron door of the Mahal. Seveial Sepoys ni 
their depositions support the asseition of the Prisoner, as to his endeavoius to prevent the 
guard from firing upon the Euiopeans. These depositions are probably false, as well as the 
story told hy the prisoner ; but the reverse of the statement does not stand upon either facts 
or evidence sufficiently satisfactory to warrant a very severe puniabment being passed upon 
him. From the more recent uitormation that I have been able to collect of the state ot the 
Sepoy mind, and more particularly of the impression created by the extraordinary misery and 
distress of the Native Officers and Sepoys who have been dismissed the service, I am of opi- 
nion that no further act of particular severity is- necessaiy. It would be a sufficient punish- 
ment, in my opmion, that the Subidar weie dismissed the seivice. 

No, 3. The same lemarks are applicable also to this case. This Officer was upon the 
mam guaid, and was found concealed m the Palace. Theie is no pioof of his activity lu the 
Mutiny. An Evidence Moorteen (Evidence, No. 2.) states, that the prisoner lamented the 
Mutiny, from whence he wishes it to be inferred that he was not actively engaged, but that 
notwithstaiidmg he refused to join the witness in his proposition to attempt to suppress it. 
This Officer should be dismissed the Service. 


s. JemidarEamasamy, on duty at No. 3. There seems lo be no reason why this Officer should not be dis- 

tbe outer gate , came into the Foit. missed the Service. 


Class Third, No. 1 . outside the Fort. No. 242. Upon the information and evidence given to the Commission, 

343 Jemiddh Jiuigumiah. this Prisoner should be dismissed the Service. 
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Against these Officers there is no charge but that of temporary absence^ Class Thud, No 2 . Officers off duty 
%vbich seems natural m the state of fear and alarm that followed the arrival of Subidai ismaui Khdn 
the Cavalry. Their immediate return is as much m favour of their innocence, HI 
as their departure may be considered proof of their guilt. I do not think these 341 Jemidah Ran smg. 
Officers, after all that has passed, and the degree of suspicion that must attach to then con- 
duct, should remain in the Service ; but, if their guilt is not clearly established, it may be 
mattei of doubt if after so long a period of service they should b'e consigned to beggaiy." It 
is submitted whether to each of them a small pension should not be granted,. 

The suspicion against these Officers arises in the circumstance of their having been on ^^7 Sububr 
guard upon a former day, when the Mutiny was to have taken place, l^bis suspicion is, I 240 ^ jemtkr 
think very much done away by the fact that when the Mutiny did take place, these Officers Kuiiidui Sing, 
did not join in it, which they would have done had they been real Conspirators. I do not see 
cause why any distinction should be made between these Officers and those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Having disposed of the Native Officers, the punishment of the Native Troops who weie 
on the mam guard of Vellore on the night of that event,” comes next to be consideied. 

This proposition was originally made by me , and if further punishment were necessary, the 
distinction would be calculated to increase the effect of the example on the minds oi the 
Troops, by shewing that not only the Mutineers themselves, but that those whose immediate 
duty It was to preserve ordei, were equally deserving of punishment. If, however, it should 
be thought necessary to act upon this piinciple of selection, the execution is attended with an 
embarrassment which I did not foresee. By an examination of the depositions, it will be seen 
that the greater part of the prisoners came m as they state upon Cowle, by beat of To7n Tom. 

The Governor m Council may recollect that the Commander m Chief, upon his ai rival at Vel- 
lore, invited by public Proclamation the Sepoys to return. It is true that the Proclamation 
stated the innocent only, but, as was natural, the Sepoys gave to it the interpretation whi(?h 
such acts of Authority always bear. It was considered by them to be an amnesty, and upon 
that confidence It seems that they came in. In a Court of Law, and m strict justice, the 
Proclamation must be construed by its literal meaning, butm Equity, some allowance should 
be made for the acceptance of it by ignorant men, who, being absent, only leceived the pub- 
lication at second hand, perhaps in the first instance imperfectly translated ; and given out in 
a moment of general confusion, particular phrases and expiessions cannot be nicely weighed ; 
and I therefore think this Cowle^ taken, as it was done, in the ordinary acceptation of such 
measures, and as those who issued it ought to have known it would ha\e been taken, should 
exempt those, wffio in consequence surrendered themselves, from punishment. This will be 
found to be the condition of the greater part of those composing the Mam Guaid. I am the 
less solicitous on this point, fioin being of opinion that from the long continuance of submis- 
sion and tranquillity, as well as from the apparent restoration of confiilence between the Eu- 
lopean Officers and the Native Troops, no additional examples of seventy, beyond those that 
justice indispensably requires, need be inflicted. 

Liberal as-I think the chaiacter of the Government for the observance of 
faith requires tbaPltiier' construction should be, still the benefit should not be 
granted to individuals guilty of acts of particular atiocity. Cumes against 
the State the Government may forgive, but cilmes against society, con- 
demned by every law human and divine, never should pass unpunished* In 
this class I place Murderers and Plunderers. 

The numbers mentioned m the margin are cases of Plunder. The stolen 
property was immediately taken from them, and thej have since expeuenced 
a long and distressing confinement. Iheir crime has, 1 think, been already 
sufficiently punished 5 and their confinement should cease with the release of 
the other Prisoners. 

¥ 


Madras Commission, 

Fust Class, No 1 
B3 PLundti 
No 2 4, 5. Plui'der 
Second Class, No I. 
lOB UO Plundei 
Vellore Cormimsion,. 

First Class, No 1 
30,43, 54, 56, 58, 04, > pj ^ 

78, 98, 99, 103, 118- J 
No 2 

135, 165, 191, 204, ^ 

207, 218, 330 

Thud Gass, No 1 
188, 215, 255, 313, 3C6.. Plunder 
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i\fadras 

Second CUss, No i 
119 Murder. 

Vellore Commission^ 
First Class, No 1 
38,93,106,116 Murder. 
No 3 

134, 146, 151, 375, Murder. 
Tkird Class, No. I. 

^45. Murder 


There are several cases of Murder stated in the margin. These Prisoners 
should be transfeired to the Civil Power for the purpose of taking their Trials 
before the Court of Circuit. 

Ail the rest of the Prisoners should^ in my opinion, be liberated Their 
liberation should be gradual. An account should be taken of the Villages in 
which they intend to reside, and information transmitted to the Magistrates in 
the several Districts, m order that the attention of the Police may be drawn 
to them. This piecaution is required, not by any danger of engaging m State 
intrigues, but lest, deprived of the means of subsistence, they may commit 
depredations upon the Country. It will be necessary that a small sum should 
be given to each person to defray the expences of his journey 

(Signed) ‘ W. BENTINCK. 


Fori Si. George^ Sept 20th^ 1807. 


The great delay that has taken place in bringing this subject to a close, has been caused 
by die difficulty of obtaining accurate translations of the very numerous Depositions. 


(it it) 

MR. PETRIE’S MINUTE. 

THE communications with the Right Honourable the Governor General, 
when his Lordship was at this Presidency, on the most expedient measure to be pursued for 
disposing of the remaining Prisoners of the Mutineers at Vellore, are m the ret^ection of 
Mr. Oakes, who was present at those discussions ; and as the recommendation of our late Right 
Honourable President is in conformity to the principles we then agreed to proceed upon, I re- 
commend to Council that the proposition of Lord William Bentinck be immediately carried 
into effect. His Lordship’s Paper of Explanation, and the Documents referred to, are now 
sent in circulation. 1 have perused them with attention, and although I think stronger shades 
of guilt attaches to some of them than is admitted in the Report, 1 am nevertheless of opinion, 
that, under all circumstances, the measures recommended by the late Piesident should be 
adopted. 

(Signed) W. PETRIE. 

Madras^ September 21, 1807. 


(ZZ) 

EXTRACT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MINUTE. 

THE Proceedings of the Commission appointed by the Government of Fort 
St George, to investigate the origin of the late Insurrection at Vellore, a Copy of which was 
received on the 1 1th instant, and has now been perused by the Members of the Board, afford 
additional mateiials for forming a conclusive judgment regarding the causes of that unhappy 
disorder. These proceedings also elucidate the hitherto obscure, but most important ques- 
tion, of the degree in which the Family of Tippoo Sultaun was concerned, in producing the 
Insurrection, or aiding its progress. 

My opinion i*egarding the origin of the late calamity, formed upon the documents then 
in our possession, was submitted to the Board in a Minute under date the 1 ith ultimo, and the 
Board unanimously concurred in that opinion. The justice of it has either been left unim- 
peached, or has been positively corroborated by every successive dispatch in any manner 
connected with the subject ; and the proceedings of the Commission instituted at Vellore 
have conveyed to my mind a conviction of the justice of that original opinion, which can alone 
he shaken by the evidence of new facts. 
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As th^ testimony of every witness who has afforded any information upon the subject^ 
either before the Military Couit of Inquiry or the Commission at Vellore, concurs in ascrib- 
ing the discontent among the Sepo}s originally to the Regulation regarding their Dress and 
Appearance, and in atiiibuting to the Servants or Dependants of the Palace merely the en- 
couragement of that discontent, subsequently to its manifestation, it appeals unnecessary to 
advert seveially to the testimonies upon that point T deem it pioper, however, to stale to 
the Board some remarks connected with the subject, which have been suggested to my mind 
by a perusal of the Pioceedings of the Commission. 

It appears to my judgment, that the discontent among the Sepoys was produced, not 
meieiy and exclusively by the General Orders legardmg the Turband, but by the piomnlga- 
tion ol Regulations respecting the Dress and Appearance of the Sepoys, tending to approxi- 
mate that branch ot the Military System to the precision of European Corps, and to produce 
a considerable degree of similitude between the Dress and Appeal ance of the Native and Eu- 
ropean Troops. It appears from parts of the evidence that the Stocks and Waistcoats, as 
well as the Turband, were a source of appiehension to the Sepoj^s. The change of the Tui- 
band, combined with the other innovations m their Dress, constituted, in my judgment, an 
adequate cause foi the disorders which ensued. It does not however appear, that any dis- 
content was manifested before the intioduction of the new Tuibaiid. But the appreheu'^ioii 
excited by the Turband might natuially be expected to receive considerable corroboiaiioii irora 
the corresponding, though auteuor, innovation in the Dress of the Sepoys. 

The precise time at which the Attendants of the Palace first began to foment the discon- 
tents of the Sepoys cannot be positively ascertained , but Jemiclai Shaik Cossim (the most 
credible perhaps of all the evidences) states in the couise of ins confession, that no attempt of 

that nature was made by the people of the Palace until the airival of the new Tuibancl, at 

which time the Sepoys first shewed symptoms of discontent 5 and this declaration is corrobo- 
rated by several other witnesses. One witness however (Shaik Ahmed, a Sepoy of the ist 
Battalion 1 st Regiment) assigns a date to the discontents, and the instigations of the people 
of the Palace, anterior to the arrival of the Turband at Vellore, when those discontents weie 
first manifested He deposed before the Military Court of Inquny, that, Fiom the peiiod 
of the adoption of the Stocks and white undress Jackets, vhich was long before the 1 st 
Battalion of the 22 d Regiment marched from Velloie to Madras, which was on the 22 d 
Januaiy, the Attendants, and numeious Moor People inhabitants of the Pettah, and in the 
interest of the Pnnces, began to poison the minds of the Troops, by observing that such 
Dress was very bad and improper, and if they wore the Turbands none of their own Cast 

would ever give them water; nor, if they died, w^ould any one bury them. If they should 

wish to inteimairy, none would give their daughters to them, and they would e\en not be 
allowed to sit down or mix with their own Cast.’^ 

This evidence is not distinct ; for, although it would seem from Shaik Ahmed’s declara- 
tion, that these instigations commenced before the actual aruval of the Turband at Velloie 
(which, as far as can be collected from the documents before Government, did not happen 
until the month of April or May), yet the terms in which he describes those instigations to 
have been employed make paiticular mention of the Turband It is true, hovvevei, that in- 
formation regarding the Turband may have reached Velloie at the peiiod of time specified by 
the Witness, since the measure of improving the Turband was fiist adopted in the month of 
November 1805 (as appears by a casual passage in bne of the dispatchea fiom Fort St. George). 
The whole body of the evidence, with the exception of that above quoted, is uniform in dating 
the instigations of the people of the Palace and the Pettah, subsequently to the appearance of 
discontent among the Sepoys on account of the Turband. 

I am disposed to believe indeed, on grounds which I shall state in a subsequent part of 
this Minute, that the project of Mutiny was conceived by the Native Officeis and Sepoys an- 
tecedently to any attempts on the part of the People of the Pettah or the Palace to lufiame 
then discontents; and the most that can be conceded under the evidence beloie us is, that 
the discontents of the Troops and the instigations of the Palace and the Pettah went hand in 
hand. 
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III order to prove that tlie Regulations regarding Dress were not the cause of the dihcoii* 
tent among the Sepoys, one or otlier of the toilowmg facts must be established . either that 
the discontent existed betoie the promulgation of those Regulations, or that the discontent of 
the Sepoys was only ostensibly on account of the Regulations, and that they were actuated 
by motives corresponding with those which aie ascribed to the Princes, or (as it has been 
termed) the Mussulman interest I have not hitherto been able to discover the slightest 
around of belief that either of those facts existed. 1 have not observed that either of them 

o 

have been even asserted 

Let it eicii be admitted that the Regulations regarding Dress (m which I mean -to include 
particularly the change of Tuibaod) \^ould not have pioduced discontent, if a malicious con- 
struction of those Regulations had not been industriously propagated (a conclusion of which 
howeter theie is every reason to doubt) , still it is manifest that those Regulations were the 
immediate efficient cause of all that has happened 

That the Family ot Tippoo Siiltaun, that innumerable persons of infeiior rank dispeised 
throughout India, wmuid take aduintage of any state of circumstances vhich might afford an 
oppoitunity to piomote the subversion of the British and the restoration of the Mussulman 
power, cannot be doubted. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the Family of Tippoo, 
With the opportunities they had ot intriguing at a distance, maj^- have conceived the project 
of emancipating and lestonng ibeniselves to povvei, and may have addressed themselves clan- 
destinely to those individuals, and that descuptioii of persons who naturally desire the sub- 
version ot the British empiie , still no other semblance of the effect of such supposed intrigues 
appeared than the discontent among the Sepoys on account of the change in their Dress* 
The presciibed change in their Dress therefore, even under the admission above described, 
furnished the efficient instiument of mischief, and the sole means of carrying the assumed 
views of the Family into effect, and must consequently be considered the duectoause of the 
losuirection at Velloie. 

But the suspicion of what I have admitted for the sake of argument rests exclusively on 
the mere asseition of the person described as a Subidar of distinguished character and services 
in the Native Cavalry, lu liis conversation with Major Monro, that a number of persons 
formerly in the Sultaun’s service, or their Relations, were now serving in oiii Native Regi- 
nients, and w^ere most actiie instruments of spreading disaffection” — and that the Agents 
or the Friends of the Family were employed all over the Country , that their intrigues ex- 
tended to every place, and were carried on with activity above tho Ghauts.” I io not 
mean to intimate any doubt of the fidelity and attachment of this Subidar, but it may justly 
be supposed that this was merely conjecture on his pait. Can it be imagined that the Subidar 
obtained his information only between the date of the Mutiny and that of his commamcatioii 
(which must have been on or befoie the 3 1st July) ^ If he did, his information must ob- 
viously be consideied to stand upon vTiy doubtful grounds The term of 20 days w^ould not 
admit of his acquiring infounation relative to a Conspiracy so widety extended, excepting only 
through the mfoimation of others within the sphere of his personal eoirimunicatioo ; m which 
case the truth of his relation must depend, not upon his own credit, but upon the credit of 
his informants. If, antecedently to the Mutiny, the Subidar had obtained a knowledge of 
the existence of those intrigues, having neglected to communicate it, his fidelity and attach- 
ment may reasonably be doubted. It seems however more reasonable to conclude that he had 
stated conjeciurally the causes of the Mutiny, and declared what he considered to be the pro- 
bable cause, in terms which umiitentionally indicated a positive knowledge of it. 

His information is unsupported by any collateral evidence or positive fact, which has 
come within the knowledge ot Government ; whereas the cause to which I have ascribed the 
discontent of the Sepoys is demonstrated, by every witness who has been examined upon that 
point, and has been controverted by none 

The Subidar daikly hints at a general disaffection to the British Government throughout 
the Country* No traces of it, however, appear m the documents which have been transmit- 
ted to us ; and it will be in the recollection of the Board, that in a late letter to the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George we had reason to state our opinion, founded on documents received 
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from that Presidency in the months of January and February last, that the general attachment 
of the Natives subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George had undergone a considerable 

^ The dissatisfaction winch has appeared among the Sepoys at Vellore, whether excited 
by the instigation of others or not, is proved and admitted to have been solely on account of 

tlic R©Gulcitionis their Dress. 

\Ve have the most positive intormaiion from the Eesident at Hyderabad, that a disposition 
to Mutiny, on account of the new Turband, prevailed to m alarming extent in the Subsidiary 
Force stiuoiied at that Capital. It is true some grounds of suspicion exist, that the discom 
tent oi the Sepoys of that Corps also was inflamed by secret machinations , hut that the change 
of the Tiirband was the operating cause, and the sole instrinneni of those machinations, is 
established beyond the possibility of doubt; and the abrogation of the obnoxious Older imme- 
diately calmed the impending tumult. That a notion extensively pie\ailed of a design .on 
the pait of Government giadually to convert our Native Ti oops to Chustiainty, founded on 
the Regulations regarding their Diess, is further confirmed by a late dispatch from the Resi- 
dent at^Nagpore, who was interrogated by the Munster of the Couil ol Nagpore upon that 

point Cl ^ 

The Members of the Commission appointed by the Government of Foit St Geoige to 

asceitain the causes of the Mutiny, have observed in their Report, that, It is not easy to 
« calculate upon the motives which may have actuated a large body of men composed of dif- 
ferent Casts, Religions, and Countries, and acting for a peuod of time sumcient to admit 
of new feelings and interests, calculated to diveit the original impression to a difterent 
object, 

Froin this obseivation I infei it to be the opinion of the Commission, that the Regula- 
tions reoardiiio the Dress of the Sepoys was not an adei^uate cause of revolt and insurrection. 
This opinion I consider to be aitogethei* erroneous t all who aie conversant with the chaiactei 
of the Natives of India well know, that a moie powerful motive to insurrection and revolt 
cannot be conceived, than a measure on the part of Government tending, however remotely, 
to excite in the minds of its Native Subjects an appiehension of a design to invade the free- 
dom of their Religious Opinions, Ceremonies, and Piejudices, still moie so if they are led 
to suppose that such a measure is a prelude to the introduction of our own Religion among 
them. The force of that principle of action must be estimated, not by our conceptions, nor 
by our intentions, nor yet by the inoffensive nature of the innovations, tried by the test of 
the Mahommedan or Hindoo Code, but by the jealous piejudices and ignoiant feais of the 
Natives themselves Such an apprehension once disseminated constitutes an adequate mo- 
tive to any degree of mischief that the imagination can conceive it equally affects all Casts 
and all Religions existing among our Native Subjects. 

I’o account for a declared object of the Insuirection at Vellore, that of restoring the Go- 
vernment of the Family of Tippoo, it is not necessary to suppose that it was originally planned 
by the Membeis or Paitizans of that Family. Admitting (as is deducible from many of the 
depositions, and especially from the confession of Shaik Cossim), that the Native Officeis 
and Sepoys, iiritated or alarmed by the change of Dross, had deteiinined to revolt, they 
naturally required a rallying point. The most obvious and proximate instrument of success 
was the'restoiation of the Government of Tippoo Sultaun’s Family The views theiefore of 
the Insui gents, and of the ambitious among Tippoo’s Sons, or the turbulent Partizans of the 
Family, entirely coincided , and, without ascnbing the mutinous disposition of the Sepoys 
to any other cause than the Regulations regarding Dress, it is at least as probable that the 
pioject of declaring the Government of Moiz-oodeem oiiginated with the Insurgents, as that 
the Pi nice or his Adherents projected the accomplishment of that ambitious pioject, by ex- 
citing the Sepoys to retolt. 

1 am awaie, that in defence of the proposition that the Mutiny at Vellore is asciibable to 
a cause distinct from the Discontent on account of the Regulations regaiding the Dress of the 
Sepoys, It iiuj be urged that some of the Native Officers conceined in the IMutiny were smi- 
-ible of the absurdity of the prevalent repoit respecting the design of Government to effect 
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their conversion to Christianity ; and of the defect of any real grounds of complaint against 
the Turbandy as affecting the Religious Tenets of the Natives. That the Native OfEceis in 
general were free from the prejudice against the Tuibaiid entertained by the Sepojs appeals 
by no means substantiated by any .pait of the evidence before us ; ot the contrary indeed 
theie is strong testimony in the confession of Shaik Cossim, and m the deposiaon of other 
witnesses. The supposition, however, is in some degree supported by the declaration vthich 
some of them are stated to have made when interrogated upon the subject, that theie was no 
objection to the Turbaud. But, admitting this supposition to any extent to whtch its admis- 
sion can be reasonably required, the leal discontent of the Sepoys on account ot the-Turband 
still lemams uncontroverted, and the effect of the Tuiband in producing discontent and Marm 
is unquestionably established by the Reports upon that subject from the Pieaident at Hydera- 
bad It seems impossible to asciibe to the inventive industry of a few Nat»\ e OiHceis the 
impression of disgust and alaim at the Turband entertained by the Sepoys, not only at Vel- 
lore, but throughout the Subsidiary Force of Hyderabad; nor will the cause of then .discon- 
tent be changed even if it could be established that the notion regarding the Tuibamd, and 
the supposed views of Government, was instilled into the minds of the Sepoys with a view to 
excite them to Mutiny, As I have already obseived, to pro\e that the Regulations regarding 
Dress were not the cause of the disposition among the Sepoy*s to Mutiny, it is necessary to 
demonstrate that they were influenced by other motives ; tiie contrary of winch is manifest 
fisom every testimony relating to that question. 

It may also be uiged m defence of the proposition above stated, that an oppoitunity was 
afforded by Colonel Forbes, after he had received intormation of the intended Mutiny on the 
17th June, to the Sepoys, to make known theii grievances, and to obtain redress ; Colonel 
^Forbes having on the following morning conversed with Shaik Alh, the Nativ^e Adjutant, ap- 
prizing him of the information he had received, and observing to him that if there was really 
any dissatisfaction on account of the Turband, it was only^ necessary foi the Sepoys to state it 
regnlarly, and the matter would be redressed. But the Native Adjutant as&uied him theie 
was not the slightest ground for believing the information which the Colonel had received re- 
lative to the projected Mutinyq and that the Battalion (meaning the 1st Battalion 1st Regi- 
ment) weie all perfectly satisfied with the Turband, and vying who should fiistget it leady 
to wear. It may be maintained therefore upon this ground, that if any discontent leally 
existed among the Sepoys on account of the Turband, they would have taken advantage of 
this oppoitunity to obtain the prohibition of it, rather than adopt the desperate cause of IMu- 
tinying. 

This point must be considered under two suppositions : First, that the Native Adjutant 
was Ignorant of the projected Mutiny ; and secondly, that he was a paity concerned. That 
he was not a party concerned, may peihaps be inferred from what Mustapha Beg, Colonel 
Forbes’s informant, stated, viz- that the Mutineers intended to destroy the Native Adjutant 
also, whom they branded with the name of Haups. But the Native Adjutant piofessed his 
Ignorance of the intended Mutiny, and asserted that the Sepoys made no objec.tion to the 
Tuiband. If so, the Native Adjutant had no occasion to communicate, and it must be sup- 
posed did not communicate, to the Sepoys this offer of redress. But the Native Adjutant’s 
assertion that no discontent existed, cannot be considered to countei balance the uniform evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

If the Native Adjutant was a paity concerned, it certainly may be alleged with some 
foundation that some other motive actuated him and the leaders of Mutiny than merely a 
grievance on account of the Turband, w^hich Colonel Forbes apprized him would be redressed 
on a proper representation. In that case, however, it is not probable that the Native Adju- 
tant would communicate this offer of redress to the Sepoys ; there is therefore no ground of 
belief that the Sepoys were encouraged to expect redress by a proper representation. 

The hope of obtaining it by representation must indeed have been completely repressed 
by the example of the 2nd Battalion 4th Regiment, upon whom the Turband had been forced, 
against their avowed disgust, by Military seventy. It is possible, that even supposing the Na- 
tive Adjutant Jo have been concerned, he may have entertained the same sentiment with regard 
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to the little probability of obtaining redress, Bui the operating cause of Mutiny among the 
body of the Sepoys^ demonstrated as it has been by every part of the evidence^ still remains 
the same, whether the Native Officers were or were not influenced by it. 

That they, however, were also influenced by it, is supported by many parts of the evi- 
dence ; and it is remarkable that Mustapha Beg, m communicating to Colonel Forbes tne 
secret conversation which he had overheard between Havildar Dowd Haun and another man, 
stated his having collected from their conversation, “ that they were discoursing about a new 
fashion of Tarband, which was about that time proposed to be introduced into the Army, 
which they called a Topee, or Hat.” Wherever any testimony is affoided of the Secret 
Consultations where the Native Officers presided, the Turband is invariably mentioned as the 
subject of their discourse, and the motive to Insurrection ; and it is unnecessary to adduce the 
Bumerous proofs which exist of this fact, 

(Signed) 

Fort William, G. H. BAELOW- 

September 2^tk, 1806. 


JOHN NICHOIS and SON, Printers, 
Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, Londor>. 



